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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








New York. 


LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
treiter, Bellincioni. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 








Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 

South Eighteenth Street. Summer residence, Dres- 
en, Germany. 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by her.’ oe &. LAMPERTI. 

Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. 


INTERNATIONAL 
MUSICAL ann EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Special facilities for Summer Instruction. 
CHARLOTTE BABCOCK, 

Carnecie Harti, New York. 


LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 
CONDUCTOR 
of Brooklyn Saengerbund, Brooklyn, New York, 
and Junger Maennerchor, Philadelphia. 
Studio: 478 Second Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN. 
BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hail, Room 837. 
15 Washington Terrace, _New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
VOICE CULTURE and ARTISTIC SINGING. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 489 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 
esidence and address: 
424 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy Communion.) Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 
instruments. Special advantages for the study of 
church music and the training of boys’ voices. 
Address: 49 West 20th Street, New York. 


Mail address: 








TOM K. ARL, 


Head of Vocal Department, “The American 
Institute of Applied Music,’’ 212 West Fifty 
ninth Street, New Yor Permanent Studio. 

Also CONCERTS and RECITALS | 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 
Author of Original Methods in Sight Singing, 
Ear Training, Musical Stenography. All materials 
copyrighted. No authorized teachers in Greater 
New York, 
Address: 48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N, Y. 


WADE R. BROWN, 
PIANIST, CHORAL CONDUCTOR 


Director University School of Music. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


LOCKHART, Bass-BaritTone. 
Studios: 121 East Twenty-third Street, New 
York. Voices quickly placed and developed. Spe 


cial work given for breath control. The Art of 
Singing taught by method used in the old Italian 
schools, Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera 


DUDLEY BUCK, Jr., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voices tried Tuesdays and Fridays from 


3 to 4 p.m 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
COMPOSER-PIANIST 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Organist ane Choirmaster of St. James’ Parish, | 
New York onductor of the Brooklyn Oratorio 
Society and the Musurgia, New York, &c 

781 Park Avenue, New York City 


Mme. LOUISE FINKEL, 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC 


255 Fifth Avenue, 
3etween 28th and 2gth Streets, New York 


MORRIS PIANO SCHOOL, 
201 West 81st Street, New York. 
LUCILLE SMITH MORRIS, concert pianist 
and teacher of piano and theory, director. Pupil 
of Wm. Sherwood and Mrs. A. M. Virgil; certified 
teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method of Technic 
Private and daily class instruction. 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Concertmaster Philharmonic Society 
INSTRUCTION 


208 East Sixty-first Street, New York 





Mr. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Third season in New York. Ten vears in San ; 
Francisco. Pupil of Lamperti, the elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of sing 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
Francesco LAMPERTI 
Voices tested Tuesdays and Fridays, 2 to 3, 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera 
Ss1-Ss2 Carnegie Hall, New York 





| Studio: 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
ACCOMPANYING 
Piano— — “wn 2 srpeeittes 


H. W. MEYN, Tenor. ETTA WIENER. 
Carnegie Hall: et gol-2. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 

Certificated Teacher of the Lescnetizky Metnop. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


GRACE G.GARDNER, 
SOPRANO. 


Concert, Oratorio, Musicals, Voice Building and 
Style Injured voices restored by the Behnke 
Method. Studio: 36 West Twenty-fifth Street. 

Telephone: 2174 Madison. 


Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 

Musical Art Department of Adelphi College. 
Residence-Studio: 127 eee sg St., B’klyn, N.Y. 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, Oratorio. 

ast Twenty-third Street, New York. 
Monhar Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
PIANIST, 
314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 


PIANO and COMPOSITION, 
1 West 1ogth Street, New York. 


Address: 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THe ArT OF SINGING. 


Studio: 51 West 35th Street, New York. 


Mme. EMMA WIZJAK-NICOLESCO, 
VOICE CULTURE anp 

Italian Method, ART OF SINGING. 

Address: 149 West Forty-seventh St., New York. 


PERRY AVERILL—BarirTone, 
OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
anp VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
220 Central Park South, New York. 


J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 


Voice Culture and the Art “ Singing. 
Rooms 43 and 44 Y. M. A. Building, 
318 West 57th Street, eo York. 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSE L Bs, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Pupils prepared for 
Church, Concert and Oratorio. 
Studio: 489 Fifth Avenue, New or 


SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 
BASSO CANTANTE., 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, Voice Culture— 


Italian Method. Tone Placing and Reparation a 
Specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 


VOICE PLACEMENT. ART OF SINGING. 


Strictly Italian Method 
Mrs. J. HARRY WHEELER, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
81 Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York City. 


ELIZABETH WELLER, 
ACCOMPANIST. 


Address: The Winchester, 
400 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York. 


MR. ano MRS. FRANZ L. HUEBNER, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
German and French Lyric Diction. 
15 West Sixty-fifth Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Pianist, Accompanist and Musical Director 
PIANO INSTRUCTION, 
Address: 347 West 23d Street, New York. 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 

OPERA TENOR, 
Teacher of Tenor Roberts, Paula Woehning, solo- 
ist in All Souls’ Church. Good voices cultivated 
by contract. 145 East 83d Street, New York. — 


ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM, 
Organist at Great Organ, 
Trinity Church, Broadway. 
PIANO AND ORGAN 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
28 eer Thirty-fourth Street, New York 


ARTHUR CLAASSEN, 
CONDUCTOR ARION SOCIETY. 
341 Jefferson Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE 
The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN., 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studios: 95 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Brooklyn, 248 Putnam Avenue. 
THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street 
Complete musical education given to students 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
& H. CARRI, Directors. 





Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING. 


“The Gosford,” 236 West ssth Street, 


Near dentine: N 


l. JOHN-BRENON, 





Mes. S 7 


Coaching and Pronunciation of French and 


Italian Songs. 
Studio: 303 Carnegie Hall, N 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Tel. 1351 Columbus. Rox 


Cc arnegie Hall. 


Miss M. ARG. \RET GOETZ, 


CONTRALTO (mezzo range). 


Concerts, Song Recitals, Vocal Inst 
Address: *“*The Artists’ Exchange,’ 


8 East 23d St., New York. "Phone: 5541 18th St 


J. JEROME HAYES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Has resumed teaching at his Studios, 


40 West Twenty-eighth Street, New 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 


PIANOFORTE AND THEORY. 
Wednesday and Saturday, 305 Carnegie Hall 
vew York. 


Address only 318 East is5oth Street, N 


FRANCIS FISCHER POW 


VOICE CULTURE anp THe 
A 


RT OF SINGING. 


Studio (and invariable address): Car 
Yew York. Yew York season, October 


1; Kansas City, Mo., season, Pepper Building, 


May 15 to August 1; Los Angeles, ¢ 
Westminster Hotel, August 10 to Octol 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
179 East 64th Street, New York. 
Wa. M. SEMNACHER, Director 


“T regard Mr. Semnacher as the greatest teacher 


of piano in this country.” 
lenry T. Fleck, Director of 
Normal College, New Y 


CHARLES RUSSELL, 
"CELLIST, 
Pupils and Concerts, 
Studio: 
HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
VIOLIN SCHOOL 


Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble 
Residence and Studio 


535 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HENRY LOREN CLEMENTS, 


INSTRUCTION 

Voice and Theory of Music. 

3 East Fourteenth Street, New Y 
erms moderate, 


CHAS. KONEDSKL-DAVIS, 


VIOLIN VIRTUOSO, 
Pupils, Engagements. 
109 West Eighty-ninth Street, N 
Telephone: 2886B Riverside. 


F. W. RIESBERG, 


ACCOMPANIST. 
Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harm« 


Vith THe Musicat Courier 


Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, 


Newark, 
Residence-Studio: 
954 Eighth Ave., 


BENNETT, 


corner 56th St., N 


Instructor in Voice Building and the Art of 


Singing 

Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone-I 
many other talented vocalists. 

Studio: 836 Carnegie Hall, 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and 


COMPLETE EDUCATION OF THE 


118 West Forty-fourth Street, New 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 


SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Orat 
Address: 111 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 


H. W. GREENE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


CLAUDE 
Virgil Method. Pupils in Piano and fT 
Six years instructor at the Virgil Pia 


Pupil of Heinrich Barth and Moritz Moszkowski. 


Classes in Sight Reading, Ear Training 
Keeping. Studio: 


SERRANO VOCAL AND 
INSTITUTE, 


323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by 


Mr. and Mrs. CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


TEACHERS OF CHARLOTTE  MACONDA, 
\irgrk Harpy anp Josepu Mae 


EUGENE C. HEFFLEY, 


PIANIST AND TEACHER, 


Will open Studio October 1, 
707-708 Carnegie Hall. 


ADELAIDE C. OKELL, 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Certificated nunil of Teresa Carrefio 


Studio: 57 West Eighty-fourth Street, 


Will resume teaching October 


153 East Fifty-first Street, New York 


New York 


MAITLAND GRIFFETH, 


132-133 ( arnegie Hall, City. 


ew York. 
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New York 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
172 West 7oth Street, New York. 





Mr. AND ‘Mas. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York. 











LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Representative Teacher 
of the methods of the famous master, 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI. 

136 Fifth Avenue, New| York 


FLORENCE DE VERE BOESE. 
TONE PLACING anp THE 
ART OF EXPRESSION 
557 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Vocal Studio: 


CARL VENTH, 
VIOLIN SCHOOL, 


14 Seventh Avenue, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, 
VOCAL STUDIO, 
Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
VOCAL CULTURE, TONE EMISSION, 
VOICE BUILDING, STYL 
R 


E, 
EPERTOIRE, FINISH 
128 East 64th St., or address Musicat Courier. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
80 Washington Square East, New York 


SARAH KING PECK, 
SOPRANO 


Concerts and Oratorio 
55 West Eighty-fifth Street, New York 


Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIST. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION, 
Leschetizky Method. 
1109-1110 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


Studios: 


Signor A. CARBONE, 


Member several years Metropolitan Grand 
Opera Company, 
VOICE CULTURE IN ALL BRANCHES. 
Summer Course 


240 Fifth Avenue, New York 


S. ARCHER GIBSON, F. A. G. O. 


COM POSER—ORGANIST—CONDUCTOR 
“Brick’’ Church 


Studio 





Temple “Beth-El.” 
Address: 412 Fifth Avenue 


PRICE-COTTLE CONSERVATORY, 
2105 Seventh Ave., corner 125th St., New York 
Daily Class—Clavier, Piano 
Overcomes the difficulties usually encountered in 
giving young people a thorough musical education 
Adult Classes Morning and Evening Pupils 

accepted at any age. Call or write for circular 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
874 Carnegie Hall 


Residence-Studio: 


Telephone 1350 Columbus 


Mes. STELLA PRINCE STOCKER, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Illustrated Lectures on Music, 
Residence-Studio: “The Park View, 
Corner 1ogth Street and Central Park West 


Miss INGA HOEGSBRO, 
PIANISTE AND TEACHER 
Graduate of Copenhagen Conservatoire 
Mason-Virgil Synthetic Methods. 
705-706 Carnegie Hall 
Wednesdays, from 9 to 6 


Studio: 


Miss FANNY M. SPENCE 
SOLO ORGANIST. 
Soloist Pan-American Exposition. 


ER, 


Piano, Organ, Theory 
145 East 23d Street, New York 


JOHN YOUNG, 
TENOR 
Oratorio and Concert. 
271 West 113th Street, New York. 


Instruction: 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 

Musical Lectures, Song Recitals, Conducting 
Instruction in Harmony, Counterpoint and Song 
Interpretation, 

72 Lawrence St., Flushing, New York City 


MAX BENDHE IM, 
Vocat INSTRUCTION 


Studio: 332 West Fifty-sixth Street. 
Combines the bel canto of the old Italian school 
with the declamatory style of the modern German. 
Particular attention paid to Breathing and Enun- 
ciation. 


Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 
TENOR AND CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales, 


Joice Production and "ee 
405 Carnegie Hall, New Y« 





Studio: 





Mr. CARL C. MULLER, 


The renowned teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint 
and Composition, will resume the teaching of these 
branches October 1 at his 

Studio: 129: Lexington Avenue, New York 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

















NEW YORK. 





BOSTON. 








EVA B. DEMING, 
School of Sight Singing, 
Choral Music. European and original methods. 

Classes forming. Send for circular. 
402-3 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Ear Training and 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
aa Park Street, Boston. 


_ NEI W YORK. 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS 


SOPRANO. 
Address: 126 West Sixty-sixth Street, New York. 





Mug. EDWARDS, 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST, TEACHER OF MUSIC. 
Studio: 1110 Carnegie Hall. Residence: 697 East 
141st Street, New York, 


MADAME 
EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


the Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Voice Culture in all its branches. 
ror West 78th St., corner Columbus Ave., 
New York City. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Lamperti Method Perfectly Taught. 
Church, Opera, Concert. 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 115 Carnegie Hall, 
New York Ct ° 











MISS HELENA AUGUSTIN, 


PIANIST. 
836 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Cencerts, Recitals. etc. 


HUBERT ARNOLD, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
138 West 6sth Street, New York 


BRUNO HUHN, 








VOICE CULTURE 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





MARIE L. EVERETT, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Holds a recent Dipléme Superieur from Madame 





Marchesi, Paris. dress: “The Copley,” 
Copley Square, Boston. 
JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 


BARITONE. TEACHER OF SINGING. 
372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





MRS. AAGOT LUNDE WRIGHT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Trinity Court, Boston, Mass. 





ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 
199 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Must. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 








Piano Lessons and the t ing of 
To eee style and finish. 
West Fifty-seventh 
New York City. 





CAROLINE MIHR HARDY, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
81a Keap Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 


PERSONAL OR CORRESPONDENCE LES- 

NS IN HARMONY. COUNTERPOINT, 

COMPOSITION, ORCHESTRATION AND 
PRACTICAL MUSICIANSHIP. 





Author of “Analytical Harmon of 
Interpretation,” “Complete Music op “Syn- 
{hetie Counterpoint,” “New Method of Memoriz- 


* 80 St. Nicholas avenue, New York. 


GEORGE SWEET. 


OPERA, ORATORIO. CONCERT. 
304 West 72d Street, New York 


HENRY T. FLECK, 


Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New Yor 
Address: Normal College. New York. 


Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, 


TENOR. 
2611 Broadway, New York. 











Tel: o72 Riverside. 


Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Bre Dd ean Roane 
Mrs. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, 


SOPRANO. 
Recital. 5 and Oratorio. 
1 Instruction 
205 West s6th Street. New York. 





Address: 


Miss FLORENCE HUBERWALD, 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Management of Henry Wolfsohn. 
Voice Culture. Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall 


FRANCIS WALKER, 


Jagger OF SINGING. 








Studio: . The Van Dyck, 
939 Eighth Avenue, New York 
Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
1146 Park Avenue, near gist St.. New York. 


ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


Bass-BARITONE. 
ecitals 


Somerh. Concerts and Vocal Instruc- 
tion, Coaching in Oratorio a ialty. 
Huntington Chambers, Boston. 





Faelten Pianoforte School 


Maintains the highest hb 


JULIA C. ALLEN, 
VIOLINIST. 


Carnegie Hall, N 


ELISE REIMER, 
COACHING AND ACCOMPANYING. 


Studio: 800 Carnegie Hall. 
one: 


THE BERTA GROSSE-THOMASON 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO, 
840 Fulton St., Rooms 3 and 4, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Private Studio, 41 Tompkins Place, near Court St. 
Telephone: 4207 Main 


W. R. HEDDEN, Mus. Bac. 
Fellow Am. Guild of Organists. 
Organ, Piano, Harmony, Vocal Co:ching, Choir 
Pecteing. boys or mixed voices; Sight Reading. 
Large electric organ. % E. Thirty-fifth St., N Y. 


[RSTRUCTION. 





1350 Columbus. 











Miss VIRGINIA BAILIE, 


Pianist Mire Teacher 
LESCHETIZKY METHOD. 
Studio: 1202 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


J. W. PARSON PRICE. 
Voice Culture and Art of Singin 
10 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 

“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, 
and his style of — entitle him to a high 
rank among teachers.”"-—Mawvuet Garcia. 


WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL, 


120 West tagth Street, New York. 
Partial Scholarships. Circulars on application. 


MISS EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO, 
Peds Ke receive a limited number | ty 
605 Carnegie Hall 











ils. 
ence: 

su Pa Park. 
New York City. 





land 
standards. Complete courses for eaults 
and children. Normal school for teachers. 
Students* Home for young women. 
30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
TEACHER OF PIANO, 
ORGAN AND HARMONY. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 
CONTRALTO, 
Oratorio, Concert. 

Address: Care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
LYRIC SOPRANO. BASS-BARITONE. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio: 13: Tremont Street, Boston. 


EDWARD PHILLIPS, 


BASS SOLOIST. 
Teacher of Voice and Piano. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


MME. SARGENT GOODELLE, 
LESSONS IN SINGING. 

Huntington Chambers, 

Mr. FRANK MORSE 

and Assisting Teachers. 

Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 

30 and 32 Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Miss EDITH E. TORREY, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
164 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Back Bay 108-5. 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 


BARITONE SOLOIST AND TEACHER. 
153 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


ORGAN. HARMONY AND PIANO. 
Large three-manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 


Harpist, Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass. 

















Boston. 




















KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 
CONCERT PIANISTE, 
145 East 23d Street, New York. 





Art of Breathing and Tone Production. 


TENOR SOLOIST. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 





MecCALL LANHAM, BARITONE. 
Opera, Oratorio and Concerts. Vocal Instruction 


SBRIGLIA METHOD TAUGHT. : 
Studio address: American Institute of Applied 


MISS PAULINE WOLTMANN, 
MEZZO CONTRALTO. 





Music, 212 West soth Street. New York. 
Residence, 67 West 38th Street. 


Song Recitals, Oratorio, Concert. 
Address: 246 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 





LILLIE MACHIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated Pupil of Vannuccini. 
1203 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





NEW YORK. 


Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO. 
Studio: Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York. 











WILLIAM A. 


Wegelel 


Geacert end Oratorio 
Vecal lastruction. 


401 Caracgic Hall, 
Permanent address: 
23 W. 84th St., 

Meow York. 


M. J. SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Combined Italian-French-German Method. 
Church, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Studio: 780 Park Ave., corner 73d St., New York. 
SUMMER TERM. Telephone: Seventy-ninth, 1152. 


wea Zellman Conser- 
vatory of Music, 


69 West 126th Street. 
(Near Lenox Ave) 


Joseph B. Zeliman, Director. 
Send for Catalogue. 


AMY RAY, 


Contralito. 
Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, 


VOCAL, INSTRUCTION. 
806 EAST 116th ST., NEW YORK. 


















MISS 





MAX DECSI, 


VOCAL SPECIALIST. 
Teacher of fame Rio, Alice Nielsen, Sibyl Sam- 
La Paz, Dr. 


Agnes Ion Jackson, 
- hy, Geo. Stevens and others now be- 
‘ore the public. 


Ernst H. Bauer, 


Seie Violinist and Teacher; aise Theory 
and Harmony. 
Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin. 





Studie: Carnegie Hall. 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW TORK. 








MICHIGAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Detroit, Mich. 


ALBERTO JONAS, Director. 


The acknowledged leading musical institution of Michigan. 
All branches taught. 
including world renowned artists. 

New handsomely illustrated catalogue on applicaticn. 


Faculty of thirty-six eminent teachers, 
Prices moderate 


F. L. ABEL, Secretary. 








GIACOMO MINKOWSKY, 


VoirIcotE 
805-6 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 








Circulars sent upon application. 


MISS MARIE LOUISE TODD 


resience stuio: HOTEL, SAN REMO, 


SEVENTY-FOURTH STREET, CENTRAL PARK WES1. 








Price Reduced from $80 to $60. 








bed 


Study of the Pianoforte, the prices have 
been reduced twenty-five per cent on all 
styles of 


The Improved VIRGIL Practice Clavier, 


the most perfect and scientific aid to the 
teacher and student ever devised. 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER Co. 


anticipation of the OPENING of the 
Fall Classes for the Teaching and 


Send for Catalogue 


11 West 22d Street, New York City. 














THE TEKNE 


For sale and rent by 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 29 





The only really Improved Practice Instrument. 


KLAVIER. 


Mrs, A. M. Virgil. 


West 15th st., NEW YORK. 
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season is 


musical 


LTHOUGH 
hardly under way as yet 
already apparent an 

as far as the number 


the 
there is 
embarras 
de richess¢ 

of entertainments is con- 
cerned, with which, I am sorry 
the quality does not 
We had 
considerable variety dur- 
no less than 
two entirely new operas 


to say, 


keep step have also 


ing the past week, 





and one quasi novelty hav- 
ing been presented at the Royal Opera House and at the 
Theater des Westens. 

At the latter temple of the muses I was on last Wednes- 
day night witness of the premiére of a work which has of 
late years been given with the Vienna and 
Budapest opera houses, and which met with a more noisy 


success at 
than genuine heartiness of reception in Berlin. The succés 
looked much like the fiasco it 
deserved to have been, “Der Dorflump” (The Village 
Scamp), by Janse Hubay, scored through the fact that the 


d’estime, which in reality 


only redeeming feature in the work, or rather in its per- 
Wher 
Hubay 


formance, is the violin playing of the composer. 
“Der Dorflump” far given 


traveled along and played in persen the incidental violin 


ever has so been 


solo of the second act, which a gypsy is supposed to per 


form upon the stage. It is not exactly a composition of 


Mr. Hubay's, but the adoption, or rather adaptation, of a 
well known Hungarian folksong, the same one which 
Sarasate also introduces in his Hungarian airs. The soft 


melancholy strain, the luscious, big and sweet tone with 
which Hubay performs it upon an old fiddle of 
superb quality, gains for the performer, and in conse- 


Italian 


quence also for the composer, a success which the opera 
lo was rede- 
times 
the other two 


itself in no wise justifies. Of course, the s 


manded, and Hubay was called out half a dozen 
after this second act, while the reception of 
acts was as tame as it ought to have been 
Perhaps this innovation of the appearance of the com- 
poser as performer upon the stage will be taken as a hint 
by one or the other of our virtuosi, and if only Pader- 
ewski will in his next opera introduce a piano solo and 
play it himself, I feel sure that the work will prove an 
his “Manru,” the merits of 
interesting 


even greater success than 


which to me rest exclusively upon its very 
music 

With 
eras Hubay’s has this in common—that it is full of the 
flavor. But the two first named 


greater composers the national element is merely local 


Paderewski's, and more still with Smetana’s, op 


national while in far 
coloring, which enhances the value of the music itself, in 
Hubay’s opera Hungarian themes, their peculiar national 
syncopated rhythms, harmonic and other characteristics 
are introduced note for note, and the composer gives us 
so little of his own that the work is really not an original 
one in sense of the word. Even the orchestration 
shows little or no individuality, and almost the whole 
evening through the violins are sighing, the clarinet is 
lamenting and the cembalo is trembling in most approved 
gypsy fashion. Es haengt einem zum Hals heraus, as the 
Germans are wont to put it. And the composer, good 
and serious executant musician though he be, does not 
seem to be aware of the fact that all this is as tedious 
as his lack of polyphony and the utter absence of all dra- 
matic feeling, let alone climaxes in his music. When he 
attempts recitative writing the orchestra is silenced en- 
tirely, and he becomes as helpless as a child. 

Worse than the music, if that be possible, is the libretto. 
I am told on good authority that it is based upon one of 
the oldest and best known Hungarian folks pieces by 


any 
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Eduard Toth 
the libretto, 


3ut if that is true, then the compiler of 
Anton Varordi, must be a mighty poor 
is able to make head or tail out of 
partially hyper- 


Dr 
dramatist, for no one 
the badly constructed, partially illogical, 
for the 


German translation of 


least said the soon- 


sentimental story, and as 
the book, by 8 


est mended 


von Neugebauer, the 


the work, in which only the 


songs 


level as 
detached 
are of some interest, was also its first perform- 
Westens. Like most everything 
that is serlin’s “second opera house,” this 
premiere had not been prepared with sufficient care. The 
tried to up what it 
lacked in precision of attack, ensemble and clean intona- 
under 


Upon the 


same 


al 
violin solo, a few and a gay incidental 


czardas 
ance at the Theater des 
else given at 


chorus make by obstreperousness 


tion. Not much better was the orchestra, which, 
Mr. Saenger’s conductorship, he 
lacking neither in routine nor in musical intelligence, dis 
Biberti with 
neither to 


though personally is 
played as little verve as technical accuracy. 
voice could do 

In the scene in 
his daughter and ejects her from vi! 
cause the unfortunate, but otherwise quite innocent, girl 


his broken down bass justice 


himself nor to his role. which he curses 


ie paternal roof, be- 


“mooning” for half an hour, the senile gentle 
The hyper-sentimental 
Boriska, the 
music Miss 
Goetzl turned into abject misery by means of her tearful, 


had been 
man seemed absolutely ludicrous. 
the aforementioned daughter, 


part of and 


of like lachrymose quality allotted to her, 


Ingubrious impersonation and like delivery of the same 
On the other hand, Miss Révy in the part of Rogsi, a 
village beauty of doubtful virtue, indulged in the pranks of 
a true operetta diva, with most of which genre she had 
also this in common—that she sang woefully out of tune 
nearly all through the evening. The other two principal 
parts were in better hands. The impersonator of the title 
role, Herr Bucar, shone to advantage over his surround 
ings by means of a fresh tenor voice and considerable 
display of temperament. Next to him Herr Waschow as 
Lajos deserved recognition for the musically tasteful de- 
livery and his histrionically adroit representation of his 
part 

Not much better than the above described novelty did 
the one prove which on the following evening found the 
usual crowd of operatic first nighters assembled in full 
force at the Royal Opera House. The quick succession 
in which the intendancy is offering us new works would 
be all the more praiseworthy if their value were equal to 
In this latter instance, 
Urich, whose 


the promptness of the production 
however, this is by no means the case. I 
two act opera, “Le Carillon,” was received last Tues- 
day night with an applause intermingled with hisses, 
which were as deserved as the applause was out of or- 
der, is an Alsatian by birth and a pupil of Gounod, whose 
style he portrays with a smattering of Wagner superadded. 
He has had two operas performed here before—viz.,“Der 
and “Hermann und Dorothea,” both of which 


Lootse” 
were unsuccessful, but did not, as it seems, prove a lesson, 
or else why would the intendancy have accepted a third 
opera from the same ‘composer? Echo answers “why?” 

The action is based upon a commonplace love affair, 
which is given a historical background not unsimilar to 
the winding up of “Les Huguenots,” only that the author, 
in the last episode, prefers a happy ending and the caril- 
lon strains in the orchestra take the place of the tocsin, 
the tolling of which is to be the signal of the murder of 
the Spanish squadron at Dunkerque. It occurs to me 
that fewer curses had been bestowed upon the curfew if 
would have continued to toll his and 


that cur tocsin 


everybody had been killed, including the composer of “Le 
Carillon.” 
ventional 


The music shows him to be an adept in con- 


orchestration and more or less trite stage 
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phraseology, but he has just as little originality and has 
as few moments of dramatic inspiration as the Hungarian 
composer. He is even more flat, if that be possible, than 
Hubay. 

Barring a really effective and partially quite picturesque 
the manager. 
Droescher, the intendancy had not done so much for a 
novelty which in all probability will not hold the boards 
for a very long time. Miss Reinisch, who returned to the 
Berlin Royal Opera House after an interval of two years, 
the members of the Court 
that brought back much less 
voice than she had displayed before. At any rate, it did 
not suffice for the singing of the principal female part in 
and occasional deviations from the right pitch 


mise-en-scene on part oi the new stage 


spent at Stuttgart as one of 


Opera personnel of city, 


the novelty 


did not make things sound any better. Sommer, who al- 


ways is musically reliable, did not seem to know what to 
make of the cloyingly sweet phrases allotted to him, and 
he had the bad luck to break once on a high B flat 


Wittekopf and Frau Goetze were acceptable in their re 


spective parts, but a newcomer named Frank was en- 
tirely insufficient in every respect. Herr Edmund von 
Strauss conducted with circumspection, but, as was nat- 


ural, not with much enthusiasm or verve 

He seemed like a changed man, and, in fact, the orches 
the stage and in 
underwent a different feeling, something akin to a sensa 


tra and everybody on the auditorium 


tion of relief and awakening to new life, in the first presen- 
tation at the Royal Opera House of Massenet’s “Navar- 
raise,” which formed the second, shorter part of the house 
bill on that evening. Massenet is still a stranger to Ber- 
in, none of his works having been presented here before. 
‘La New York, 
with Calvé in the title part, was given here once only at 
It burst up—the 


Navarraise,” which is well known in 


Kroll’s by a French troupe last spring 


troupe, not “La Navarraise”’—quite ignominiously and 
the work would probably not have been heard here again 
had it not been for the fact that the dramatic soprano 


who sang the title part had created even more of a sen- 
sation than the work itself. Her Nuovina, 
and the impression she was 
Count Hochberg, 


name is de 


made so strong a one that 
all rumors to the 
contrary the general in 


tendant of the royal theatres, concluded to invite the lady 


who is still, and who, 
notwithstanding, will remain 
for some guesting appearances at the Berlin Royal Opera 
House. Thus, for the first the first operatic 
stage of all Germany opened its doors to the most popular 


time also, 
among the living French operatic composers, which curi- 
ously enough had remained closed to him before, while 
to several less important 
think 


sure, 


they were opened most willingly 


ones among his One may and 


Massenet 


compatriots 
what 


say 


about one feels like; one thing is 


however, that he is a dramatic musical writer of rank and 
that he 
in his 


has some stamina as well as character of his own 


music. [I from “La Navarraise” 
his works, 
the influence of the 
blood in 
dreary, conventional Musikasterei as 
Urich, “La had the 


for it stirred up one’s nerves, the musical as well as the 


am tar ranking 


best but granting its crude traits and 


upon 


among 


“Cavalleria” its author, there 
coming after such 
“Carillon” of 


of a revelation, 


is at least his score, and 
this 
Navarraise” effect 
dramatic ones. 

Mme. de Nuovina, who impersonated the title part, is 
a real artist. Histrionic 


seem blended into one whole with her, for together with 


representation and vocal art 
the latter she combines the large tragic power of a realis- 
tic rank. It be 
that her histrionic force at moments the 
over the vocal art and that by forcing of the voice in 


actress of the first may even confessed 


carries victory 
such dramatic climaxes it momentarily rises above pitch. 
The fault, however, rather heightens the effect, and must 
for that reason be pardoned. I learn that the real name 
of the artist is Marguerite Zinah Diarnandy, and that she 
At the 


em- 


is a Roumanian by birth, being of noble descent 
age of fifteen she married the first secretary of the 
bassy of Roumania at Brussels. She 
only a few years of her life in wedded bliss, and after the 
herself entirely to her art. 
November, 


spent, however, 


inevitable divorce devoted 
Victor Maurel was her principal teacher. In 
1890, she made her operatic début at the Monnaie Thea- 
tre, in Brussels, in the title role of Massenet’s “Esclar- 
monde.” 

Mme 


of the German singing 


Besides de Nuovina, who sang in French, none 
artists in the cast could hold his 
ground except Philipp, the tenor, who, carried away by 


his partner's tremendous powers and personality, 
1 


grew 
beyond his own common self and gave a representation 
of the part of Araquil which probably proved a surprise 
to himself 

At the close of the performance the audience broke out 
ovation for the French artist, who was called 


into an 


before the curtain more than a dozen times. 


= = 


Concerts were more numerous than good during the 
week which ends today. On 
attended a portion each of three musical entertainments, 


Tuesday evening alone I 


not one of which calls for comment in these columns ot 
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was worth the recording of the name of the concert giver. 
There is only one way of making this nuisance abate, and 
that is by suppressing the names of the perpetrators. 
With no criticisms and no notoriety these people will 
soon stop spending money in concertizing, the only ob- 
ject of which is to secure press notices for the provinces. 

Artistically the most important, as well as also the most 
pretentious, affair was the first of the series of six modern 
concerts which the leader among the modern musicians 
in Germany, Richard Strauss, is again giving at Kroll’s, 
with the Berliner Tonkuenstler Orchestra. This third 
and now firmly established permanent orchestral organ- 
ization of the German capital is in its enlarged compos- 
ure of 100 musicians, among whom are many new ones, 
not quite up to that standard of excellence in ensemble 
and general technical attainment which Richard Strauss 
and the performance of works of the modern school de- 
mand. The woodwind was especially deficient last Mon- 
day night, and hence there were many sl ps between the 
conductor’s artistic intentions and the actual fulfillment 
thereof. 

The program opened with Anton Bruckner’s first sym- 
phony in C minor, only the final movement of which 
shows the composer at his best, for it is replete with 
beautiful ideas and not as prolix in form as the two first 
movements. The scherzo in G minor, taken at a slower 
tempo than indicated by the composer, who marked it 
lebhaft (lively), is Schubertian in contents and rhythm, 
but it sounded far more clumsy than any of the models 
after which it is patterned. As a whole this neglected 
work of the great composer, who was almost neglected 
himself during his entire lifetime, is well worthy of a 
hearing, and Richard Strauss therefore was deserving of 
the applause which followed each movement and which was 
bestowed upon him with special heartiness at the close of 
the symphony. 

The second half of the program contained two vocal 
the Peace Narration from Richard Strauss’ 
“Guntram” and the Monologue from Alexander Ritter’s 
opera, “Der faule Hans.” Both excerpts, although they 
were satisfactorily delivered by the tenor, Enjar Forch- 
hammer, proved that, detached from their surroundings 
ind the accessory stage, they are not effective. Both are 
excellent and interesting music, but it is dramatic, oper- 
atic, not music for the concert platform. 

\ dialogue for small orchestra by Max Schillings found 
few admirers among the Weingartner had 
placed this same poor composition two seasons ago upon 
one of the Royal Orchestra’s symphony programs, but with- 
drew it on the evening of the concert after it was hissed 
by the audience at the public rehearsal. But even if this 
work were of a superior calibre than it proved to be, and 
if it were as good as the Schiilings admirers’ clique pro- 
claims it to be, one could not have discerned it, for this 
cobweb composition was mauled by the orchestra, and of 
solo instruments which carry on the dialogue 
Master Arenson’s tone on the violin was so much 
and thinner than that produced by Albert Smit 
that all tonal balance was gone from the 


numbers 


audience. 


the two 
Concert 
interior 
on his ’cello 
outset 
Liszt's finely orchestrated, but otherwise rather empty 
and symphonic “Festklaenge,” formed 


the conclusion of this first Richard Strauss concert of the 


bombastic poem, 


season 
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As successor to the late Prof. Dr. Wuellner, 
director of the Cologne Conservatory and as conductor of 
ie celebrated Guerzenich concerts, as well as of the 
mecerts of the venerable Musikalische Gesellschaft, the 
Meiningen Court Orchestra leader, General Musikdirector 
Fritz Steinbach, has A better and more 
suitable selection could hardly have been made in all Ger- 
Steinbach will take up his double functions on 
The Guerzenich concerts up to that date 


both as 


been chosen. 


many 


March 1, 1903 


will be conducted by various conductors. Besides Stein- 
bach, Eugen d’Albert, Felix Mottl, Hans Richter, Rich- 
ard Strauss and Felix Weingartner will each appear as 
conductors at Cologne this winter. 
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Director Ferenczy, of the Berlin Central Theater, whose 
entire personnel appeared in operetta at the New Royal 
Opera House (Kroll’s) during the past summer season, 
has concluded a contract with Director Heinrich Conried 
whereby the Central Theater company is to appear in 
New York at the Irving Place German Theatre for a short 
stagione of two months, viz., during March and April, 
1903. 

et 


Maurice Grau has engaged Emil Gerhaeuser, one of the 
heroic tenors of the Munich Court Opera House, on a 
two years’ contract for the Metropolitan Opera House. 
When New York will hear Mr. Gerhaeuser it will readily 
comprehend that he was not Mr. Grau’s first and only, 
but a sort of Hobson’s choice. He wanted Herr Kncte, 
who is by all odds the best tenor now appearing on any 
of the German operatic stages, and Mr. Grau was not slow 
in appreciating both the vecal and histrionic abilities as 
well as the fine stage presence of the said artists. Director 
Ernst von Possart, however, is likewise aware of the fact 
that he holds a trump card in Mr. Knote, and he asked 
Mr. Grau no less than $1,000 per night for the loan of the 
tenor, who is under contract with the Munich Court Op- 
era intendancy for a number of years. Maurice offered 
half that sum, but Possart remained obdurate, and as Grau 
evidently feared to offend against the “high salary crime” 
ethics of THe Musicat Courrer if he would raise the 
ante to $1,000 per night for a tenor hitherto unknown to 
New York, the bargain was not concluded. 
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The German papers announce still another engagement 
for a tournée through the United States, but the purpose 
of which is not as self evident as that of the tenor Ger- 
haeuser. It concerns an operatic composer of some note, 
but not of world wide fame, viz., the Danish author, Au- 
gust Enna, whose operas, “The Witch” and “The Match 
Vender,” have been given with success in several Scan- 
dinavian theatres, and the former work was also performed 
in Berlin at the Royal Opera House some five or six 
seasons ago with good results. Enna is reported to have 
finished the composition of two new works, the texts of 
which are dramatized Anderson fairy tales, and with these 
two novelties in his knapsack he is reported intending to 
sail from Copenhagen for New York by the end of the 
present month. 


eS <= 


The following clipping from the San Francisco Bulletin 
was sent to me anonymously: 

Miss Aimee Cellarius has returned from Europe, where she spent 
two years studying music iri Vienna and Berlin, and is a pupil of 
Leschetizky, the famous teacher of Paderewski, who will only give 
his time to those possessing a degree of talent worthy of his efforts. 

The great master was much pleased with his San Francisco pupil, 
and Miss Cellarius’ talent has gained greatly in expression under his 
tutelage. Her execution is more brilliant and she is a fine exponent 
of the method of Leschetizky. 

The statement contained in this paragraph, to the effect 
that Miss Aimée Cellarius is a pupil of Leschetizky is not 
based upon fact, but fiction. Leschetizky, as I happen 
to know, never gave lessons to that young lady, and hence 
the San Francisco paper should at once contradict the 
assertion. 


Ss <& 


The real Sarah Bernhardt of the stage is in Berlin, 
together with her the other Sarah Bernhardt, the one of the 
concert podium—Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler—is also 
The former will soon appear in some of her most 


and 


here. 


renowned roles at the Royal Comedy, and the latter will 
give her first concert here at the Beethoven Halli on the 
16th inst., when, with the co-operation of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under Rebicek’s direction, she will per 
form the Beethoven E flat and the Grieg piano concerto, 
as well as Chopin’s Andante Spianato and Polonaise. 


fw gv 


No stronger example of the “sic transit gloria mundi” 
axiom in the life of an artist could readily be cited than 
the case of the financial disaster of Amalia Materna, 
whose Wagner presents and relics are soon to be sold at 
auction. Among them are the helmet, shield and spear 
which the great artist wore as Briinnhilde in 1876 in the 
first “Nibelungenring” performance at Bayreuth, and 
which are marked by the legal auctioneer with the descrip- 
tive label “Altes Blech, wirth 4 Kronen” (Old tin, worth 
4 crowns), viz., about 80 cents American money. 


Se & 


The Vienna committce for the Brahms monument chose 
Klinger had with 
prin 


unanimously Rudolf Weyer's project. 
drawn his from 
cipally for the reason that the expense connected with 


sketch competition beforehand, 
its execution would be more than double the amount of 
90,000 kronen at the disposal of the committee for the 
said purpose. Klinger’s sketch Brahms seated 
upon a stone bench situated in an Ionian temple. All of 
the other sketches also show Brahms in a sitting position, 
probably because of the great composer’s shortness. 
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shows 


Richard Strauss’ “Feuersnoth” will be produced at the 
Royal Opera House for the first time, on the 28th inst., 
with Emmy Destinn and Rudolf Berger in the principal 
parts. The composer, of course, will conduct not only 
his own work, but also the new ballet gavotte by Saint 
Saéns, which is to be brought out on the same evening 
with Mlle. dell’ Era as prima ballerina. 


Se <= 


Mozart’s early opera “Zaida,”’ which was never per 
formed before, was produced for the first time at Vienna 
with decided success. The charming 
work, the libretto of which has been revised, and the 
whole work by means of the addition of some music taken 
from Mozczart’s forgotten opera, “Koenig Thamaos,” re 
constructed by Dr. Robert Hirschfeld, cf Vienna, proved 


last week artistic 


of admirable effectiveness. The first aria of “Zaida” 
was received with genuine enthusiasm Mrs. For 
ster and Messrs. Slezak, Melms and Breuer were the 
principals concerned in the cast of this “novelty.” 

J <S 


Among last week's musical visitors at the Berlin office 
of THE Musicat Courter was Frederic Lamond, the em 
inent pianist, who will leave for New York on the 15th 
inst. and will make his first appearance in America in 
Boston at one of the Symphony Orchestra’s concerts 
He will be heard in New York also under the same favor 
able auspices and, furthermore, intends to give there a 
piano recital, the program of which will consist of Beetho 
ven works exclusively. As Lamond feels that the inter 
pretation of Beethoven is most congenial to his tempera 
ment, it will be readily understood that he wants to put 
his best foot forward on the occasion of his first meeting 
with a New York critical audience. He will play Chopin, 
Schumann and the works of many other composers later 


on. With Kneisel at the first Kneisel chamber music 
soirée in Boston and New York Mr. Lamond will per 
form the Richard Strauss op. 18 sonata for violin and 


piano by Mr. Kneisel’s preference as well as selection, 
this being the first time that the work will be heard in 
public in these cities. Mr. Lamond, during his short so 
journ in the United States—his engagements in Europe 
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necessitating a return before the new year—will play the 
Mason & Hamlin piano. 

Mme. Anna Lankow, accompanied by the young 
artists, Miss Pauline French, one of her promising dra- 
matic sopranos, and those two finished pupils, Andreas 
Schneider and S, P. Veron, is now in Berlin, and they 
all were callers at this office. The two young gentlemen 
create an impression wherever they are introduced. They 
are booked for very important guesting appearances dur- 
ing the coming season, both in opera and concert. 

Jacob Pilzer, of New York, and his twelve year old 
son, Maximilian, the latter a violinist, who will concertize 
next week at Bechstein Saal, were callers. And so was 
Ernst Lochbrunner, the Swiss pianist, who has just re- 
covered from a severe case of blood poisoning, and Thad- 
deus Rich, a young American violinist, who is to appear 
here in a concert of his own in the near future. O. F. 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON ENGAGED BY NEW 
YORK ORATORIO SOCIETY. 


R. WITHERSPOON recently returned from a flying 
trip West, and is busily engaged at his studio, 571 
Park avenue. On October 20 he sang with the Art So- 
ciety of Pittsburg in Carnegie Hall; October 21 he gave a 
song recital in Sandusky, Ohio, and on October 22 sang in 
concert in Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Witherspoon repeated his 
former successes, and in Pittsburg alone is engaged for 
three appearances this season, including the Mozart Ora- 
torio Society for “The Creation,” November 25, and the 
Apollo Club, March 5. He has also been engaged for the 
Christmas performance of “The Messiah” with the New 
York Oratorio Society, December 26 and 27. 

Mr. Witherspoon will be heard in song recital in Men- 
delssohn Hall November 7, when he will give a remark- 
ably interesting program made up of songs by the most 
famous composers from 1671 to the present day. Several 
numbers will have their first New York hearing. Mr. 
Witherspoon was engaged for “The Messiah” with the Bal- 
timore Oratorio Society, but his manager, Henry Wolf- 
sohn, has been obliged to cancel the engagement, as the 
changing of dates by this society caused confliction with 
Mr. Witherspoon’s appearance for the same work in De- 
troit December 30. 

Here are some of his latest press notices: 

Mr. Witherspoon drew the first encore with his delightfully ren 
dered bass solo in this cycle, which he gave with much quiet humor. 


Cleveland Leader, October 23. 

Mr. Witherspoon's magnificent bass voice is already well known 
to Cleveland music lovers, as to those of other cities, and he sang 
last night with all the depth of feeling that characterizes his work.— 


cleveland Plain Dealer, October 23. 





Owing to the length of the program, encores were not given, 
although after the Hungarian melody, arranged by Korbay, “Had a 
Horse,” sung by Mr. Witherspoon, the audience was very persistent. 


Pittsburg Dispatch, October 21 





Herbert Witherspoon, the basso, made a hit with his song, “Had 
a Horse.”—Pittsburg Gazette, October 21. 





The coming of the basso, Herbert Witherspoon, to Sandusky has 
been one of the chief topics of conversation among musical people 
for some time past. Last evening at Carnegie Hall this gentleman 
gave in a most satisfactory manner a program of sixteen songs, care- 
fully arranged as to variety and contrast 

Mr. Witherspoon's appearance was much in his favor—a tall, clean 
cut man—such a type as is needed to sing manly songs. His sing- 
ing of Handel’s “Arm! Arm! Ye Brave,” was of noble style and 
true to tradition, but Brahms’ “Feldeinsamkeit” was the most beau- 
tiful number, from the standpoint of shading and tonal effects. Mr. 
Witherspoon’s voice in this number was truly of rare and beautiful 


timbre, 
Of course the old Irish songs with which the singer closed the 


program were appreciated, but the big number from the opera “La 
Jolie Fille de Perth,’ was the one which put Mr. Witherspoon at 
his best. It was, in interpretation a masterpiece, and those who 
were fortunate enough to hear it will remember it with keenest 


pleasure. 
Sandusky has too few recitals of the character and standard of 


the one given last night, for it is only by the much hearing of the 
best that we hope to have sound musical taste and judgment. 

Mr, Witherspoon will be welcomed by a host of friends should 
he ever visit Sandusky again. The accompaniments were played by 
Miss Lockwood in her usual characteristic manner.Sandusky Reg 


ister, October 22. 





ADA CROSSLEY. 

ISS ADA CROSSLEY, the distinguished English 

contralto, who makes her first American concert 

tour, under the direction of Loudon G. Charlton, this 

season, is called by one of the exacting London critics: 

“The accepted first exponent of oratorio music in Eng- 

land.” Another says: “For several years she has been 

accepted as the most perfect singer of oratorio music now 
before the public.” 

Miss Crossley has filled a list of engagements in Lon 

don, Norwich, Sheffield, Cardiff, Manchester, Worcester, 


Blackpool and Scarborough in the last few weeks; with 
brief rests between engagements at St. Moritz Bad and 
St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea. At the latter place she saw 
Madame Nordica, Maxine Elliott, Maude Adams and 


others well known in America. During the Worcester Fes 
tival week Miss Crossley was the guest of Lord and Lady 
Beauchamp at Madersfuel Court. 

September 6 Miss Crossley was one of important 
soloists at the Festival Guild concert given at Preston. As 
this Preston Guild Merchant takes place once in twenty 
years, there is little danger of monotony either in works 
nor the artists who present them. This year, with the ex- 
ception of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” the music was all mod 
ern. Thus the papers speak of Miss Ada Crossley’s per 
formance : 

Miss Crossley’s treatment of the contralto music was very refined 
She possesses a rich, deep, mellow contralto which is espe 
cially effective in pathetic passages.—Preston Guardian. 


the 


voice, 


Nothing could have been finer than the rendering of Miss Cross 
ley’s “Oh, Rest in the Lord,” and “Woe Unto Them.”—Preston 
Herald. 


in richness with every hear 


Miss Crossley’s voice seems to gain 
She yields to no 


ing, ands he always sings like a finished artist. 
temptation to exaggerate, and though we know how exquisitely she 
we were scarcely prepared for the in 


sings the two contralto airs 
of Jezebel.—Special correspondent 


tensity she threw into the music 
Manchester Guardian 





JOURNET—HEATHE-GREGORY. 


HE program arranged for the song recital to be given 
at the Tuxedo Club House November 1 by Marcel 
Journet and Heathe-Gregory follows: 


SO NE MSc e335 bus casdsaccecenceceusssneses Alling 
Ah! Sweet Is Tipperary... bi Fisher 
Myself When Young, Persian Garden (by request). .. Lehmann 
Mr. Heathe-Gregory. 
L’Air de Don Carlos........... seek ; Verdi 
M. Journet. 
Pe er ao Castello 
Falstaff’s Song.. ibis oes cteda dd dreschinaebiiie ...Fisher 
Ghazal Chant d'Amour (L’Inde)....... Wekerlin 


Mr. Heathe-Gregory. 
L'Air du Barbier de Séville.. ‘ 
M. Journet 


Donizetti 


..D’ Hardelot 
-Holmes 


The Dawn. 
Threnédia 


Mr. Heathe-Gregory. 
L’Air d’CEdipe 4 Colone......... 
M. Journet 
seat, EF Dertipaal.. csssesectcnves id the(hthininsssavites 
M, Journet and Mr. Heathe-Gregory. 

C. L. Graff, Mr. Gregory’s manager, has booked him for 
a number of recitals with Miss Fritzi Scheff here and in 
other cities. Early in December he will himself enact the 
role of manager for the concert to be given at the Waldorf- 
Astoria by the Misses Kieckhoefer. Mr. Gregory has 
taken an apartment at the St. James on Forty-fifth street, 
and during the winter he will entertain there his friends 
in the Grau Opera Company. 


.. Sacchini 


-- Bellini 


WHAT MAKES A 
SUCCESSFUL SINGER. 


- > 


Mme. Louise Finkel. 


making of a successful singer means the 


HE 
developing of concentration in the 
it requires great concentration to produce a 


pupil, for 


pure tone. The pupil must thoroughly under 

stand the three requisites or elements of tone 

production, namely, vocal cords, a well de 

veloped diaphragm, mentality or brain force, which must 
control all tone. 

4 would be singer may have each of these well devel- 


oped, but if she would produce pure tone she must know 


how they work independently and how they should bal 
ance one another Developing the resonators of the 
body so as to.give color and dramatic quality to the tone 
is a part of vocal teaching that requires the most careful 
attention, otherwise the singer will not have convincing 


audience conviction to an 


power before an (to carry 
audience) 

Likewise attention should be paid to the resonators of 
the face and head during the first lessons, as these are 
very slow in developing when they are not used naturally 
and have everything to do with the flexibility of a voice 
and the carrying quality 

\ successful singer always has a musical atmospher« 
rhis cannot be put on at will. It must be absorbed and 
become a part of the singer, much as good breeding is 
acquired by association with cultivated people. The 
tivation of this musical atmosphere should be begun dur 
ing first 
grow more and 
this atmosphere is lacking in a pupil, in 
same, I 


cul 


absorption of it may 

Where 
that they 
them 


the very lessons, that the 


more through years of study 
order 
with 


may unconsciously acquire the sing 


Then the pupil must be taught to recognize the 
ell as the school and style of a composition, so 
and personality into 


atmo- 
sphere as w 
as to blend their own atmosphere 
that of the composer. If the pupil 
composition can be improved by ch 


feels and thinks that a 
anging the composer's 
text in any way, they had best let it alone, as it is beyond 
them and they do not understand it, or beneath their mu 
sical intelligence and will merely degenerate their musica! 
taste 

A great drawback to many a good church singer wh: 
not make a mark in a broader field vocally is the 
lack of knowledge of the three distinct schools of mus« 
worthy of a 


does 


and that every piece of vocal music place in 


musical literature must belong to one of these schools 
An incident that occurred in one of the musical centres 
abroad will better illustrate this fact An artist of note 
sat in the same box with me at a concert given by a 


singer who had held a prominent church position in New 
York. He remarked to me: “She is singing this French 
ballad in the Italian school and the Italian aria she sang 
in the German school.’ 
A singer who overhear 
what they meant, and why her friend with such a beauti- 
not be a She certainly had 
I did not then explain to her that 
as well as 


d these remarks asked me later 


fut voice would success 
temperament enough 
our great composers and writers in literature 
of the country about which 


>o a 


music, must know the pulse 
they write and must live there until they absorb it 
singer must be drilled in the three great schools of music 
until it would be unthinkingly mix them 
They are the Italian, French and German. The first 
purity of tone, the second for style and the last for dra 


impossible to 


for 


matic force. 

A few well known professionals the 
points mentioned, students of my method, are Dorothy 
Bell, Helen Darling, Hannah L. Keene, Mocs, 
Lucille Presby, Belle Newport, Tonks, Charles H 
Scholey and Hamilton Merritt Weed. 


who exemplify 


> 
Beatrice 


Jane 





ume. Matia von Niessen-Stone 
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“DON JUAN.” 





PARIS, OCTOBER 9, 1902. 


“DON JUAN.” 


“IL DISSOLUTO PUNITO, OSSIA IL DON GIOVANNI.” 
Opera buffa in two acts. 
Words by Da Ponté. 
Music by Mozart, 


“DON JUAN.” 


Opera in five acts. 
French words by E. Deschamps and Henri Blaze. 
Music by Mozart. 
Ballet. 
Miles. &c., &c. 
Minuet. 
Miles. &c., &c. 
MM, &c., &c, 








NE looking at the first title 
which is the original, and 
the second, which is the 

French version there- 
of, would find it difficult 
to understand that the 
same opera is subject of 
both. Yet it is so. 
Thus is Mozart’s chef 
d’eeuvre disfigured at 
the great Paris Opéra 

House. It is transformed 

_-” from a two act opera 
bouffe into a five act grand opera—for so it must be con- 
sidered in order to be given at the Opéra—it is made 
heavy and old fashioned by the addition of a ballet and 
minuet, the music of which is drawn indiscriminately 
from the piano sonatas, quatuors and symphonies; and 
the baritone—high baritone—role of Don Juan is sung by 

Delmas, a fine singer with an enormous range, but who 

is in reality a basso cantante. Can anyone be surprised 

that Mozart’s compositions are so seldom given, when 
those which do appear are so beautifully massacred. Un- 
derstand me, I do not wish to say that the first perform- 
ance (réprise) of “Don Juan” last night was bad in itself. 

It was not bad at all in detail; as an ensemble it left much 

to be desired. Vaguet in the role of Don Ottavio was far 

the best of the whole cast, as far as singing was con- 
cerned. And the very reason why Vaguet was the best is 
the cause of the other peopie’s insufficiency. I mean that 

Vaguet is a singer par excellence; he is not a “‘diseur,” as 

are Delmas, Gresse and the ladies of the troupe. 

rhe role of Don Juan, noble seigneur and gay of spirit, 
has suffered a great deal in the hands of Parisian vocal 
artists. In 1834, when the work was first given here, the 
tenor Nourrit—he who sang Orpheus in Gluck’s opera 
of that name—took the title role, which had to be trans- 
posed to suit the gentieman, after the manner of those 





times. 

How Berlioz scourged the “carpenters” of Mozart’s 
operas in his “Memoirs.” Listen to this passage: “To 
issure the success of ‘Die Zauberfléte,’ by Mozart, the 
director of the Opéra several years previously had or- 
dered the beautiful (sic) pasticcio, ‘Les Mystéres d’Isis’ 
to be adapted to the music. The libretto itself is a mys- 
tery which no one has ever been able to unveil. But 
when the book had been thus sawed and chiseled out of 


all recognition, the intelligent director called to his aid a laboration with Victor Hugo, founded the paper called 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS. ORATORIOS. 
PESTIVALS. FRITZ SCHEEL, Conductor. OFFICE: 1520 CHESTNUT STREET. 


German musician to treat Mozart’s music in a similar 
fashion. * * * You would never be able to guess what 
this gentleman made of the famous baritone air of ‘Don 
Juan,’ ‘Fin ch’han dal vino,” in which is displayed all 
the libertine dash and daring of that favorite of love. He 
inserted it into the ‘Mystéres d’Isis’ in the form of a 
trio for bass and two sopranos, of which the following 
ridiculous verse is a part: 
Heureux délire! 
Mon cceur soupire! 
Que mon sort différe du sien! 
Quel plaisir est égal au mien! 
Crois ton amie 
C’est pour la vie 
Que mon sort va s’unir au tien. 
O douce ivresse 
De la tendresse! 
Ma main te presse, 
Dieu! quel grand bien! (sic). 

“Then when this frightful mixture was accomplished, it 
received the name of ‘Les Mystéres d’Isis,’ opera; which 
opera was represented, engraved and published in this 
condition, in full score; and the arranger put by the side of 
Mozart’s name his own, a name of rascal and profaner, his 
name of Lachnith, which I give here as a fitting pendant 
to that of Castilblaze (the executioner of Weber's ‘Frei- 
schiitz.’) 

“Thus at an interval of twenty years these two scoun- 
drels took the liberty of scrambling in their rags onto the 
shoulders, richly clothed, of these kings of harmony; 
thus, dressed as monkeys, costumed in laughter creating 
tinsel, an eye all bruised, an arm out of joint, a leg 
broken, two geniuses were presented to the French public! 
And their executioners cried aloud: Here is Mozart! 
Here is Weber! and the people heard, believed and were 
glad. No one came forward to treat the rascals as they 
deserved or even deny their right to act as they did.” 

When “Les Mystéres d’Isis” first made its appearance it 
was styled by some critic having the courage of his con- 
victions—some former John F. Runciman—‘“‘Les miséres 
d'ici” (The misfortunes of this world), and Lachnith was 
styled the ‘“Derangeur” instead of the ‘“Arrangeur.” Just 
as “Die Zauberfléte” was scandalously disfigured by this 
Lachnith, so was “Don Juan” slaughtered by Castilblaze, 
who was already shamefully famous for his massacre of 
Weber’s “Freischiitz”—which was given under the name 
of “Robin des Bois.” Castilblaze, however, was far 
more important to art in France than the German mur- 
derer of “Die Zauberfléte.” He wrote several books of 
a rather polemical nature, for instance, “De l’opéra en 
France” and “L’opéra italien de 1548-1856,” and from 
1822 to 1832 was the music critic of the Journal des Débats, 
which position was afterward occupied by his bitter en- 
emy, Hector Berlioz. Dr. Hueffer says of Castilblaze: 
“A life like his, spent laboriously in the byways of art, 
can hardly be called a thing sublime, but it is not without 
its uses and its merits. * * * Blaze has occupied the 
position of an interpreter not without credit. His knowl- 
edge of music and musical history was good and his taste 
sound and comprehensive up to a certain point. But the 
wear and tear of journalistic routine could not but blunt 
his feeling for the subtler touches of beauty and it would 
be unsafe to give implicit confidence to his opinion on 
questions of high art.” 

So much for one of the adapters into French of Mo- 
zart’s opera, “Don Giovanni.” 

The other, Emile Deschamps de Saint-Amand, 1791 to 
1871, was a well known French poet, who in 1824, in col- 
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La Muse Francaise, the organ of the romantic school in 
France at that period. He also is known for his transla- 
tions of “Romeo and Juliet” and of “Macbeth.” He 
tried for a seat among the Immortals of the Academy, but 
without success. Which proves that he was above the 
ordinary. (See Balzac, Rodin, Zola, &c.). 

As I said, in 1834 the role of Don Juan was sung by 
the tenor Nourrit, after the part had been transposed in 
many places to suit his voice. Then Fauré, a basso can- 
tante, sung the title role and in the most wonderful man- 
ner. Now Delmas, who is a great artist, the best we have 
in France, undertakes the difficult task of suiting a sing- 
ing bass voice to a high baritone role. And realiy it is 
not a great success. Why should Delmas follow so assid- 
uously in the footsteps of his great predecessor? As one 
critic says, an artist who has created Wotan and Hans 
Sachs as Delmas has done, has no need to follow anyone; 
he is himself a leader. Delmas’ voice is not supple enough 
for such a part as this; it is too serious and solid—not 
lacking in charm, but in the sarcastic blithesomeness of 
the legendary lover. It is a pity that Delmas rejected the 
servant's livery for the silks and satins, feathered hat and 
gold hilted sword of the master. For Leporello, which 
Delmas used to sing splendidly, is a far finer part than 
that of Don Juan. He is the “eternal valet,” the coun 
terpart of Moliére’s Sganarelle and Mascarille and of 
Sancho Panza. Don Juan, apart from a few airs, physical 
as well as musical, is not nearly as interesting a character. 
Gailhard, who was himself a singer before succeeding to 
the direction of the Opéra, used to sing Leporello and 
he it was who personally instructed André Gresse in the 
interpretation of the role. I must confess that the young 
singer acquitted himself splendidly. The “list” air was 
sung to perfection, and also the false serenade in the first 
act, and the duet in the wood with Elvira. Mlle. Hatto 
did not please me in the personification of the latter lady 
Hler voice was hard and her manner stiff, but I hear she 
is extremely nervous, which may account for her short 
comings. Mme. Carrére makes a good Zerlina, but her 
voice lacks power for such an enormous house as the 
Paris Opéra. Grandjean, in the difficult role of Donna 
Anna, was mediocre enough; she is far better as Brunn- 
hilde in “Siegfried” and the “Valkyrie.” 

But how old fashioned “Don Juan” is as an entire 
opera. Each number is, of course, a masterpiece, but 
the whole seems like an evening’s vaudeville performance, 
with a general idea connecting the “turns.” “Could any- 
thing be more perfect in music?” says Ernest Newman in 
his “Study of Wagner,” “than each individual number of 
‘Don Giovanni?’ Plainlly the critic cannot wish for bet- 
ter music than this. It is evident then that what he wants 
in opera is the power and force of drama. But he is 
blind enough to expect this from a musician; that is, 
wanting a house built, he applies not to the architect, but 
to the upholsterer. The true solution of this problem 


simply stares one in the face and the formula for it is 


that: The error in the art genre of opera consists herein: 
That a means of expression (music) has been made the 
end, while the end of expression (the drama) has been 
made a means. 

“Mozart was so entirely a musician that his work 
throws the clearest light on the relations of musician and 
poet; and we find him unable to write at his best where 
the poem was flat and meaningless. He could not write 
music for ‘Tito’ like that of ‘Don Giovanni, or for 
‘Cosi fan tutte’ like that of ‘Figaro.’ He, the most ab- 


solute of all musicians, would long ago have solved the 
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operatic problem had he met the proper poet. This poet 
he was never fortunate enough to meet; all his ‘poets’ 
did was to give him a medley of arias, duets and ensem- 
bles to set to music. But the flood of beauty and ex- 
pression which Mozart poured into opera was too great 
for that narrow bed; the stream overflowed into wider and 
freer channels, until it became a mighty sea in the sym- 
phonies of Beethoven.” 

All this appears in the chapter entitled “Wagner's 
Theory of Music,” and is an exposition of the Bayreuth 
composer’s ideas in the simple, but forceful language of 
Mr. Newman. 

And illogical, as much of Wagner’s prose proves to be, 
this theory is on the whole exceedingly logical. One 
feels that the composer was hampered by the require- 
ments of the “poem,” for in the “Zauberfléte,” of which 
the libretto is more united, we find that the music also 
has infinitely more connection and has the feeling, far 
more, of the opera as we know it today. 


PARIS, OCTOBER I7, 1902. 


To above article on “Don Giovanni” and the pro 


fanity of operatic “dérangeurs,” the following article, 
which appeared in the Manchester Guardian of October 
One would imagine 


my 


16, comes as a heaven sent pendant. 
that the musical editor (Vernon Blackburne, I believe) of 
the Guardian, having read the inner workings of my mind, 
and noted the worry therein as to the subject of an article 
to be sent, had wished to help me out. Many thanks! 

No point illustrates the genuine progress of the 
twenty years more clearly than the treatment of scores. In old days 
the scores, especially of theatrical music, used to be regarded as 
fair game for the meddling conductor. Under such men as Costa 


Trombone parts were added to 
much 


musical past 


the game was carried on merrily. 
the music of Mozart, and the “Lohengrin” 
hacked and chopped and rearranged and skewered together upside 
down at a certain London opera house that when it came under the 


score was s0 


scrutiny of a certain very great expert in musical scores in general, 
and Wagnerian scores in particular, there was an exceptionally long 
and dubious rubbing of gold rimmed spectacles. At the present day 
there is still very much makeshift in the work of operatic orchestras 
But it is the makeshift of unhappy necessity—adaptation to the de- 
fects of the meagre and incomplete orchestras with which the tour 
ing opera company has to rest satisfied, often notwithstanding quite 
good intentions—not wanton tampering with a classic score by some 
conductor who thinks he knows better than the composer, which has 
really become a rare thing. Perhaps a good many friends of music 
would be surprised to hear that it is not an entirely unknown thing 
at the present day. But it happens that a certain celebrated, and 
quite modern, conductor has recently been caught at the old game 
It is not difficult to guess who the detective was, for he has been 
doing the same sort of work in the service of the great masters for 
the greater part of a lifetime, and it is work that only a man pos 
Hans Richter’s expert knowledge and artistic honesty 
able and willing to undertake The curious and 


be read in a recent number of a 


sessing Dr 
would be both 
interesting details of the case may 
Viennese paper called the Newes Wiener Tagblatt, to a representative 
of which Dr. Richter, departing for the nonce from a somewhat rig 
orous principle of his, unburdened his mind in regard to the recent 
tampering or improper dealing with two of Wagner's scores at the 
Imperial Court Opera of Vienna. They furnish a somewhat drastic 
commentary on the miserable practice in question. 

While fully recognizing the remarkable the 
young musician who succeeded him as conductor of the Imperial 
Opera, Dr. Richter feels compelled to enter a protest in a case where 
silence might be construed into approval. The first point concerns 
the “Flying Dutchman,” which, under the present régime, has been 
presented according to an old version rejected by Wagner soon 
after the first performance as too noisy. So strong, we learn from 
Dr. Richter’s narrative, was Wagner's disapproval of the over noisy 
version that, when he was arranging a performance of the work at 
period of his exile, and could not obtain access 


abilities of energetic 


Zurich during the 
to the revised score, because it was in possession of the King of 
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Saxony’s officials, he actually took the trouble to do the revision 
That version of the work, we also learn, is the one now 


over again. 
“More unsatisfactory still,” continues Dr. Richter, 


used at Bayreuth. 
“are the changes in the score of “Tannhauser,’ showing failure to 
appreciate what is most characteristic in the instrumentation of the 
entire work, throughout which there use of wind 
instruments to represent the serious and religious elements. When 
Wolfram or one of the virtuous singers rises, his utterances are sup 
ported by the deeper tones of violas and ‘cellos, introduced and 
here and there accompanied by woodwind, together with the harp, 
which, of course, has the leading part. On the other hand, 
Tannhauser raises his voice we instantly have the whirring of the 
voluptuous violins. The intentional contrast between these two 
groups strikes the ear most sharply in the prelude to the second 
act, where the chaste rapture of Elizabeth is broken in upon by the 
of Venus. All this represents of Wagner's 
most genial ideas. Yet we find this young conductor cutting out 
the woodwind parts in the final scene, where the younger pilgrims 
enter with the flowering staves, betokening the pardon and salva 
tion of the knight and the failure of the Venusberg to prevail 
against the prayers of the saintly Elizabeth, and causing their pious 
song to be accompanied by violins, which throughout the drama are 
characteristic of Venus and her world. It is better,” concludes the 
Rhadamanthine master, “once for all to give up the practice of im 
the scores of the great composers.”’ 

a pity that such an undoubted 
Mahler should permit itself to “improve the scores 
as Dr. Richter so wittily puts it. Surely 


1s a consistent 


when 


mocking laughter one 


proving 

It is 
that of 
of the masters” 
he is not anxious to have his name handed down to 


musical talent as 


pos- 
terity as a companion of those barbarians, Michael Costa, 
the Spaniard who directed at Covent Garden from 1871! 
to his death at seventy-four years of age in 1884, Castil- 
blaze and Lachnith. Gustav Mahler is worthy of a purer 
renown, as anyone who has heard him direct the classics 


will willingly admit. ARTHUR BLEs. 


TWO RUSSELL PUPILS IN CONCERT. 


HE local press speaks highly of the concert given by 
Louis Arthur Russell in the Peddie Memorial 
Church of Newark, Wednesday evening last. The soloists 
were all pupils from Mr. Russell’s studio, Carnegie Hall. 
The News makes the following comment: 


singing of 
Alary, the 


A very agreeable incident of the concert was the 
Miss Alice Van Nalts, who was heard in a cavatina by 
“Flower Song,” from “Faust,” and Braga's “Angel's 
and whose freely produced tone and purity of enunciation increased 
the enjoyment derived from the musical phase of her meritorious 
Her voice is fuller, richer and firmer than it was a 
showed a marked 


Serenade,” 


performances. 
and her vocal efforts on this occasion 


Distinctness of utterance seems 


year ago, 
advance beyond her previous work. 
to be a general as well as admirable attribute of Mr. Russell’s vocal 
pupils, as it was very noticeable in Mrs, Ada Crane Jacobus’ sing 
Among her selections was one of Mr. Russell’s compositions, 
that inspiration, originality 
musical the refined 
frequently in 
Having had the benefit 


ing. 
“Beneath song 
and fine musicianship in the 
and one that should be heard more 
rooms. Study of it will repay any singer 
of the composer's suggestions, it is needless to say that Mrs. Jacobus 


the Stars,” a reveals 


setting of senti 


ment, our concert 


gives an excellent interpretation of it 


Julie Wyman. 
RS JULIE WYMAN has announced that she will 


teach singing in all of its branches at her studio- 


M 


residence, 226 Fifth avenue. 


OTICE.—Orchestras and high class musica! organiza- 
whose routes will take them near Pittsburg, 
send date and terms to Pastor S. Edward 
of Bijou Theatre Sunday afternoon 


tions 
Pa., please 
Young, in charge 


meetings 
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DOUGLAS POWELL. 
OUGLAS POWELL, 


sylvania College of Music, 


director of the Penn- 
at Meadville, has ar 


the 





ranged concert and lecture courses for the col 
lege that promise much in the way of musical advance- 


ment in his community. The dates, subjects, &c., are: 
Concert COouRSE 
November 20—The celebrated Spiering String Quartet, 


of Chicago. 
December 16—Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” &c.; full orches 
tra, soli and chorus 
February 2—Orchestral concert 
March 2- 
April 27 


of Praise’’); 


Glee and madrigal concert 
Choral concert (probably Mendelssohn's “Hymn 
full orchestra, soli and chorus 
Lecture COURSE. 
Haydn and Schumann 

Beethoven and early Italian composers 
December 1 Mendelssohn 
January 19—Schubert and Tschaikowsky. 
February 16—Bach and Wagner 
March 16—Mozart and Rubinstein 
April 13—Handel and Grieg 

The lectures will be given by the members of the fac 
ulty of the college, assisted by the leading musicians of 


October 27 
November 10 
and Chopin 


the town and vicinity. 
a vocal recital at the college 


Mr. Powell himself gave 
last month, and his program is sufficient to show that a 
musician of high ideals is at the helm: 
Si tra i ceppi (Berenice) Handel (1685-1759) 
Nur, wer die Sehnsucht Kennt ['schaikowsky (1840-1893) 
Wie Todesahnung ; Wagner (1813-7883) 
© du mein holder abendstern (Tannhauser).. Wagner (1813-1883) 


Ich grolle nicht Schumann (1810-1856) 
Wie bist du meine kénigin Brahms (1833-1897) 
Plaisir d’amour Martini (1706-1784) 
Es blinkt der thau Rubinstein (1829-1894) 
Speed on, Engine. Old Hungarian song 
Mattinata Tosti (s847——) 
Ein ton Cornelius (1824-1874) 
Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes Old English song 
The Pretty Creature Old English song 
All the World Awakes Today Ed. German (1866 ) 
The Dew Upon the Lily Ed. German (1866 ) 
Trotting to the Fair Old Irish song 
Border ballad , Cowen (1852 ) 
Miss Helen Edsall played the piano accompaniments. 
Mr. Powell has been engaged for a number of private 


recitals out of town, and Buffalo is announced as the first 


city he will visit on the tour 
Mendelssohn Trio Club. 
: HE Mendelssohn Trio Club announces seven after- 


Majestic Monday after 
December 15, January 26 
Well known 


Alexander 


noon concerts at the Hotel 
noons, November 10 and 24; 
February 16 and March 9 and 20 
lub are 


artists will 
The members Saslav- 
sky Victor Sérlin, viol Gilbert 
Ross, piano. The concerts will be given under the patron- 
age of Mrs. Harry B. Chase, Mrs. Frank Clatworthy, 
Mrs. Charles A. Clinton, Mrs. Gilbert Mrs. 
George Lord Day, Miss Gertrude Dougherty, Mrs. A 
Mrs. Henry T. Edson, Mrs. George W 
Galinger, Mrs. Olin D. Gray, Mrs. N. E. Hurlbert, Mrs 
Hiram Cleaver Kroh, Mrs. Daniel A. Loring, Mrs. C 
E, Mabie, Mrs. Frederick Mead, Miss M. G. Schirmer, 
Mrs. Ferdinand Seligman and Mrs. George W. Tooker 


of the c 


assist. 


violin: yncello; Charles 


Colgate, 


Dutenhofer, 





WMmme. 


MAGON 


Season 1903-1904 in England. 











D R, SOPRANO. 


LAST SEASON SCORED BRILLIANT SUCCESSES IN BEVERY CITY OF IMPORTANCE IN THE BAST, 
SOUTH, PACIFIC COAST AND CANADA, FROM OCTOBER 4, 1901. TO JUNE 25, 1902, INCLUSIVE. 


ORATORIO, FESTIVAL, CONCERT AND RECITAL DATES NOW BOOKING. 


Sole Management: 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York. 











“AT HomMmzmE” 








GEORGE DEVOLL, Tenor, saxon cna. 
EDWIN ISHAM, Baritone, and BOSTON, MASS. 


Returning from notable ARTISTIC SUCCESSES in LONDON’S most EXCLUSIVE SMART SET. 
REPERTOIRE: Solos and duets of the very best ancient, modern, classical and popular songs. 








ORATORIO, CONCERT and RECITAL ENGAGEMENTS now booking. 


MUSICALES A SPECIALTY. 


SOLE DIRECTION:LQUDON G. CHARLTON Carnegie Hall, 


NEW YORK. 
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ST. LOUIS. 





Sr. Louis, Mo., 

HE principal members of the St. Louis musical 
colony are getting home and preparing to get 
busy. The climate has been so remarkably cool 

and comfortable during the past summer that a 

smaller number than usual went away to the 

seaside, mountains, &c. A few attended the 
meeting of the M, T. N. A. at Put-in-Bay, but that or- 
ganization has a very slender hold upon St. Louis musical 
interest. 

Charles Galloway, the new conductor of the Apollo Club, 
spent a part of the summer in New York city and at the 
While in. New York he examined a large num- 
ber of choruses for male voices, and inspected the meth- 
ods and plans in vogue with such organizations in the 
East. Mr. Galloway is the organist and choirmaster of 
St. Peter’s Episcopal Church. 

Victor Lichtenstein, violinist, has organized a violin 
school and associated with himself Richard F. Schu- 
bert, Jacob Blumnberg and Louis Keilsmeier in the 
Lichtenstein String Quartet. He contemplates a series of 
concerts of chamber music. A valuable feature of Mr. 
Lichtenstein’s school is his ensemble class, which is really 
a small string orchestra capable of performing creditably 
works of average difficulty. 

George C. Carrie, tenor, spent the summer in Canada, 
and while there appeared in a number of recitals. One 
of these was given at St. Thomas, Ont. Concerning Mr. 
Carrie’s singing the Times of August 26 said as follows: 
“Mr. Carrie’s first effort was the exacting principal aria 
from ‘Aida,’ and he sang with capital effect. His voice is 
range, of lyric quality, mellow, pleasing 
ind thoroughly under control. He sang with rare fidelity, 
taking the high tones with the utmost ease, while the shad- 
ing and expression denoted the true artist.” According to 
the Times, encores and double encores were the order of 
the evening. Mr. Carrie is rapidly attaining a most im- 
portant position as a singer of the first rank, and is being 


October 10, 1902. 


seaside. 


of exceptional 


much sought after. 

Victor Ehling, one of the pillars of the piano fraternity, 
spent the summer in St. Louis, devoting his mornings to 
teaching and afternoons and evenings to recreation, in- 
terspersed with practice, preparing the programs for a 
couple of recitals which he contemplates giving in the 
near future. 

Paul Mori, one of our leading musical theorists, also 
spent the summer in St. Louis arranging selections from 
the works for piano of the great composers, bringing them 
within the reach of children from eight to twelve years of 
age. Mr. Mori is at work on a piano concerto in C minor, 
an original composition, which he hopes to finish during 
His classes in sight singing, harmony, 
ear training, &c., have already begun their work. 

\. C. Wegman, piano teacher and music critic of the 
Louis Mirror, spent a short time in New York late in 


the coming winter 


ot 
\ugust, 2nd gave much of his time to visiting the theatres 
and sizing up the new comic operas, concerning which he 
is contributing a series of interesting articles to the Mirror 

Miss Blanche Altheimer, soprano, has spent the summer 
traveling through Europe. She is expected home about 
October 1. 

Miss Rosalie Wirthlin, contralto of the Second Presby- 
terian Church, will leave early in October for Germany, 
where she expects to spend a couple of years in study. 

I, L. Schoen, violinist and for many years at the first 
stand of the Symphony Orchestra, spent the summer sea- 
Elkhart Lake, Wis., where he gave a number of 

He says that he did some studying, but did not 
permit it to interfere with fishing, as a musician can study 
all the year around, but no fish can live in St. Louis water. 

Louis Hammerstein, organist of the First Presbyterian 


son at 


recitals. 


Church, spent the most of the summer at home examin- 
ing and editing compositions offered for publication to the 
Shattinger Company. The First Presbyterian Church em- 
ploys in the music of its regular services a harp and violin, 
and as few anthems and solos have printed parts for these 
instruments Mr. Hammerstein spends much of his leisure 
time in writing what he calls “obligatos.” Speaking of 
these instruments in connection with church work, it is 
strange that other churches throughout the country do not 
employ them, since, in conjunction with the organ, they 
are most effective. 

Alexander Hennemann, teacher of singing and chair- 
man of the orchestra committee of the Choral-Symphony 
Society, has spent the summer superintending the construc- 
tion of a hall to be used as a part of his musical plant; 
also in launching the Hennemann Publishing Company, 
whose object is the publication of songs and other mu- 
sical works. Mr. Hennemann announces that he has en- 
gaged a teacher of physical culture to co-operate with him 
in the instruction. of his singing classes. 

Lucien Becker, pianist, has spent the summer in St. 
Louis holding classes in critical piano playing and theory, 
attended by teachers of several Catholic institutions. He 
has also completed a book of technical exercises that will 
be published next month. 

George C. Vieh, pianist, writes as follows: “I am afraid 
my list of musical misdeeds, retrospective and prospective, 
will not interest you much. I loafed around Linwood Col- 
lege all summer and added only three things to my reper- 
tory: Beethoven’s !ast sonata, op. 111; ‘Variations Seri- 
euses,” by Mendelssohn, and the ‘Carnival Mignon,’ by 
Schiitt.” Mr. Vieh is director of music at Linwood Col- 
lege, teaches two days each week at Strassberger’s Con- 
servatory, has a private studio at the Conservatorium, is 
organist and choirmaster of the Lafayette Presbyterian 
Church and plays frequently in concert and recitals. 
Strange to say he expects a busy season. 

E. R. Kroeger, pianist, spent the summer at Colorado 
Springs. He gave two piano recitals and played the or 
gan for the Sunday services at St. Stephen’s Episcopal 
Church, the organist, Francis English, having been killed 
in a railroad accident a week before Mr. Kroeger’s ar- 
rival. Mr. Kroeger composed several piano pieces and 
songs and an overture for orchestra based upon Brown 
ing’s “Saul.” Mr. Kroeger is organist and choirmaster 
at the Church of the Messiah, head of the musical depart- 
ment at Forest Park University, and has a private studio 
in the Odeon. 

L. H. W. Owen, teacher of singing, spent the summer 
in Boston and Maine. H{s assistant, Mrs. Jennie Davis, 
has been spending the summer in London and Paris. Mr. 
Owen announces that during the coming season he will 
give two pupils’ recitals each month and will be heard in 
concerts in Kansas City, Moberly, Hannibal, &c. 

Wm. Weil, bandmaster, has spent the summer 
city and has kept his band busy giving concerts in the 
city parks. His plans for the winter announce the fifth 
season for Sunday afternoon concerts at the Odeon, be- 
ginning on January 4 next. 

Clinton Elder, formerly of the Castle Square Opera 
Company and now having a private studio in the Odeon, 
spent the summer in Northern Michigan trying to keep 
out of sight and hearing of everything that pertains to 
music. Mr. Elder devotes himself entirely to teaching 
and announces that his time for the coming season is en- 
tirely booked. 

Homer Moore spent the summer in New England, New 
York and Asbury Park, and has returned to St. Louis in 
spite of numerous predictions to the contrary. He has 
opened a new studio on Delmar Block. During the sum- 
mer Mr. Moore wrote about 200 pages of the orchestral 
score of his opera, “The Puritans,” and collected photo- 
graphs and other data to be used in preparing the scenery, 
costumes and properties for the production of the opera. 


in this 


Since his return to St. Louis he has made arrangements 
with Carl Unger, associate city counselor, an accomplished 
scholar and writer, to make a German version of “The 
Puritans.” Mr. Moore has received a letter from Dr. F 
Kaim, proprietor of the Kaim Orchestra, of Munich, 
promising his influence and assistance in having “The 
Puritans” produced in Munich at the Royal Opera House 
As soon as the orchestral score and the German version 
are completed, probably about next March, Mr. Moore 
intends to go to Munich and place his opera before Royal 
Intendant Possart. 

Dr. Horace P. Dibble, teacher of singing and organist 
at Pilgrims’ Congregational Church, spent the summer 
on the New Jersey coast and at Niagara Falls. Mr. Dib- 
ble gave a recital of songs by women composers at the 
summer conducted in Brookfield Center, Conn. 
by H. W. Greene, the program being the same as tivat 
which he sang for the Missouri State Music Teachers 
Association at Springfield last June. Mr. Dibbl« 
charge of the music at Smith Academy and also teaches 
at the Strassberger Conservatory. He th 
publication of five songs 

Charles Seymour, conductor of Seymour's First Regi 
ment Band, has been busy all summer with concerts in 
Forest Park. He has composed a march which he calls 
“King Falstaff,” whether named after Shakespeare’s mon- 
ument of thirst or a brand of St. Louis beer is not stated 
Mr. Seymour is arranging for a tour with his band 
through the principal cities south and southwest of St. 
Louis. 

Clemens Strassberger, of the Strassberger Conserva 


school 


has 


announces 


tory, spent the summer at Waukesha Beach, but took 
time to visit the conservatories in Detroit, Milwaukee 
and Chicago, studying their methods. Mr. Strassberger 
now employs thirty-five teachers, and is credited with 


giving a much higher order of instruction than is usually 
obtainable in a conservatory. He is evidently striving 
earnestly and honestly to build up a school of music which 
will give value received to its patrons 

James Quarles, organist of the Lindell M. E 
the summer in Michigan. He 
cantata on Bryant’s “Thanatopsis,” for 


Church 
spent has completed a 

chorus, accom 
panied by organ, piano and violin. He intends to give it 
its premiere at his church during the coming winter at 
one of the monthly musical services. Gaul’s “Ruth,” 
Harry B. Vincent’s “Prodigal Son” (produced at Chau 
tauqua, N. Y., last summer) and other works of like na 
ture will be performed. 

It will be seen from the above that St. 
supplied with energetic and ambitious musicians, who are 
striving to interest the public in their art. If the publ.c 
would meet them half way it would profit immeasurably 


by it. “So would they!” I heard you 


Louis is wel! 


Feilding Roselle. 
ISS FEILDING ROSELLE, the contralto, and Elli 


son van Hoose, the tenor, will give a song recital 
in Milwaukee, Wis., on November 3, under the direction 
of Mrs, Garrita Nash. 

Next May Miss Roselle will leave for Berlin for a stay 
Miss 
Roselle is one of the foremost exponents of that branch of 
vocal art in this country. She has been especially engaged 
to sing German lieder in Milwaukee 


of six months or a year, to study German lieder 


Madame Ogden Crane. 
ADAME OGDEN CRANE has taken a new 
dence studio in Carnegie Hall, where she will here- 
after teach throughout’ the week. 

Most of her hours are being rapidly filled up, and the out 

look for the season is most encouraging. 
During the month of November Madame Crane’s pupils 
will give a concert, the exact date of which will be an 


resi 
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SOLE MANAGEMENT: 


WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 E. 17th St., New York. 


Mrs. HELEN TRUST 


SOPRANO. 


Vocal Recitals In English, French, Italian. 
33 Grove End Road, 
St. John’s Wood, Loadoa, England. 


EDNA. GOCKEL, Pianist. 


Address, Birmingham, Ala. 

















JOSEPHINE S. 


JACOBY 


CONTRALTO. 
s 


ADDRESS 


104 West 58th St., NEW YORK, 


OSCAR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of eee ag S. Jacoby, contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, contralto; Madame de Pasquali, soprano; Sara 
Anderson, soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, soprano; Mme. 
Marie Rappold, soprano; Elsa Marshall, soprano; John 
Young, tenor E. Léon Rains, basso; Joseph S. Baern- 
stein, basso; Henri G. eee, nee and other prominent 
singers now before the public. Will resume teaching 
September 15. 


Stupio; 5! East 64th Street, NEW YORK. 


Telephone: 3456 79th. 























Francis Walker 


Teacher of Singing. 
Author of “ Letters of a Baritone.” 
Studio: 207 the Van Dyck, 

939 Eighth Ave., New York. 
Voices scientifically placed. 


English, Italian, German and 
French repertoire. 
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Address: ORGANIST. 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New Yors. 
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> LOUIS DANNENBERG, 
1845 Seventn Avenue, New York. 
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SIDE LIGHTS ON 
MAESTRO MASCAGNI. 





By Salvatore Cortesi. 
Rome, Italy 

of my greatest desires is on 
point of being accom- 
plished at last,”” Maestro 
Mascagni said enthusiastic- 
ally to me, as he was 
leaving Italy for Cherbourg, 
to take the boat for America. 
“T am anxious to have my 
baptism of criticism from the 
widest and most intellectual 
the world.” Then 
he invariably 


public in 

joking, as 
does in conversation, he add 
“I have equipped my- 
self with all the paraphernalia 


ed: 


which I thought necessary 
f for the New World, except 
wv a knowledge of the language, 
but the insurmountable dif- 
is those which I had seen 


| 


ficulty was to find trunks such 


from the States, but which evi- 





used by friends coming 
dently cannot be found in Europe. I have a new field 
to suggest for American enterprise—that of exporting 
empty trunks to get them back full!” 

Pietro Mascagni is one of the most magnetic and 
versatile personalities among the celebrities of Italy. Be 
sides music, on which there is no need to touch here, he 


writes with a sparkle and flow of words accorded to few, 
billiards and collects curios. Like all 


he sketches, plays 
people set apart from others by some great talent he 


his fads; his enemies say for jewelry, his friends, for 
1 
Oo! ali 


has 
collections kinds 

That he has a weakness for the triumphs of the gold- 
as witnessed by his numerous 
rhe 
concerts hi 


smith’s art is indisputabie, 


rings, pins. chains, etc various sovereigns before 


whom he has conducted ave presented him 


Ii by chance one gets 
. 


with keepsakes of no small value 


a glimpse down his arm, or if he is playing the piano « 
conducting energetically you may happen to see the 
gleam of gold, which bears witness to the presence of a 
bracelet, and about that same decoration there is a wide 
One says that it once shone on 
singer of European fame 
that it 
again his detract 
Mas- 
But 


a byway 


divergence ol 
the 


opinion 
certain beautiful 
interpreted the 
token, and still others 
Who can tell! 


is the only one who maintains silence 


arm ola 


who “Cavalleria,” others is a 


domestic love 
that he 

cagni himselt 
this for 
of the highway 


ors wishes to be eccentric. 


taste ornaments may be described as 


genius being collections more or «ss 


complete. 
idea on en 
to 


Mascagni’s house at Pesaro gives one the 
that the maestro out 
an idea quite dispelled in conversation with him, 
it would be diffi 
room near the entrance is lined 


tering has gone of his way be 


bizarre 
as one more frank, gay and unaffected 


cult to find. One small 


with glass cases which are a blaze of color, and which 
on examination prove to be filled with neckties of all 
kinds, forms, materials, one might say nationalities, as 
one easily discovers a certain green tie all the vogue 


in London not many years ago or one which had Paris 
marked all over it not long before, and so on. “But,” I 
said to the maestro, “I could understand the raison d’étre 
if they had association; for instance, a cravat of Rossini, 
Gladstone, or Washington, or,” I politely, 
“Mascagni, would have great value; but these are new 
“My idea,” he said, “is that in 


added 


or 


and guiltless of wear.” 


the course of time they will be a guide to the changes in 
fashion. Who knows how our grandchildren will laugh 
at that butterfly bow, as we smile at the high stocks of 
our grandfathers. In fact, my thirteen year old 
thinks me some ‘queer’ about the throat.” 
However, the maestro has other collections much mors 
comprehensible to one who is not an enthusiast, such as 
china and old watches. Wherever he goes he adds to 
their number, and as he has traveled over half the world 
with plenty of money at his disposal, it is easy to under 
stand how lovely his “pieces” are. His reputation in this 
respect seems to have followed him abroad, 
positively asserted that once in Vienna 300 Jews presented 
themselves on one day at his hotel with old china and 


boy 


as it 


is 


watches. 

Of habits the three 
nounced, and which his enemies—and they are legion— 
would like to magnify into vices. One man will tell you 
that Pietro Mascagni confirmed gambler, 
that he smokes until he is threatened with cancer, 
that he turns night into day, never going to bed until 6 
The truth is that he smokes 
somewhat more than moderately, plays billiards like a 


maestro has which are very pro 


is a anotner 


another 
a. m. and rising at noon 


professional, and that his musical inspiration comes best 


in the quiet night hours. To use his own words 

“When all the world is at rest and nature slumbering, 
out of the quiet of the garden come those harmonious 
sounds which only accentuate the great silence, and it is 
then of the purest my It 


thus some of my best compositions were born.” 


inspiration seizes spirit was 


At Pesaro he has a magnificent billiard table, and such 
is his passion for the game that he took lessons in Hun 
may be the 
in an amateur way, so that the Americans may 


gary and France, and called champion of 
Europe 


have to look to their laurels in more ways than they ex- 


pected. In these home contests the stakes are never high, 
as I said, a good cigar, which, after being gained and lost 
for a ends the hands 


Mascagni, who tranquilly puffs it in the face of his oppo 


whole evening, invariably in of 


His first exclama- 
to go to the 
paradise of the 


nent, who is usually puffing its fellow 
contract 


the 


tion on concluding definitely the 


States was, “I am at last going to 
smoker.” 

Pietro Mascagni is a tall, heavily built man, inclined to 
stoutness, with clean shaven face, which gives him the air 
He has met man- 
ners and a joy in life which is delicious after the many 


Apri pos of 


of a grown up boy. hail fellow well 
up to date artists of these degenerate days 
his want of beard or mustache the great composer said to 
me one day: “I suppose you think my clean shaven face 
is an affectation due to my profession, but I think it bet- 
ter to be accused of being affected than to be a laughing 
stock, for I assure you that if I allowed my mustache to 
grow it would be so fair as te be almost white in contrast 
with my black hair, and then what would my detractors 
say! That I am a piebald animal, only fit for the lunatic 
asylum, no doubt!” 

The maestro is somewhat sensitive on the subject of his 
stoutness, and the word “fat” 
lated that one day 
dusk, 


said, 


is anathema to him. It is re- 


as he was afriving, very hungry, at 
at Venice, an unknown to him and 
“Oh! 


cousin?” 


man fan up 


Signor Mascagni, how illustrious 


To 


is your 
time and avoid discussion, although 
not of celebrated relative, 
“Quite well, quite well.” “Oh! what a relief,” gasped the 
other; “it was rumored that the immortal composer of 
the ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ had been apo 
plexy, and it seemed so likely, as he is fat, it must be con- 
fessed.””, Whereupon Mascagni, although he understood 
that he had been taken for his cousin, spluttered in sud 


Save 


aware having a he replied 


stricken with 


den rage, “I will have you to know, sir, that I am I and 
that the word fat is not used among gentlemen!” and re- 
tired to stricken 
horror. 


his gondola, leaving the other with 





It is to be hoped for his own sake that Maestro Mas 
cagni will be more fortunate in his secretary on his Amer 
ican tour than on some of his foreign tournées, in whicl 
he was in much the same position, that of not understand 
In the 

Viennese for his 


one word of the language Vienna maestri 


ing 
was astonished at the auto 


b 


mania of the 
graphs. Every day 200 or 300 slips of paper were put 
fore him to sign, which he good naturedly and unsus 
pectingly did, until one evening in the billiard room his 
cye was caught by the word Mascagni among the adver 
friend, 
This is what 


tisements in a newspaper, and turning to a with 


natural curiosity he asked for a translation 


he heard: 


mense number of autographs asked of him, has decided to 


“Maestro Mascagni, in consequence of the im 


sell them for 1 florin each, the proceeds going to a char- 


itable institution in Vienna. Please inclose florin in de 


mand.” In telling the story he added: “My secretary 


was quite offended when I nicknamed him the ‘charitable 
institution,’ which was ungrateful of him, as he pocketed 
fic transaction.” 


several thousand rins by that one 


Another time .it was the well known music publisher, 
Edoardo Sonzogno, who was the victim He and Mas 
cagni arrived in Berlin, and, although knowing no Ger 


man, soon discovered that both their names were placard 


ed all over the walls of the cty. Not as innocent as they 
had once been, they feared some new device on the part 


of a secretary, whom they both thoroughly distrusted, but 


to whom they were bound by contract. Arrived at the 
inn the same advertisement stared them in the face, so 
that they insisted on explanations even before engaging 
their rooms, whereupon the hotel porter read out to the 
astonished men that “the dramatic works of Edoardo 
Sonzogno, publisher of the celebrated composer, Mas 
cagni, are now ready for publication, translated by X 
secretary of Maestro Mascagni.” “But,” yelled the horri 
fied publisher, “those were crimes of my extreme youth; 
I have never written a word since, and I refused to be 
disgraced by them in my old age. Call that miscreant’ 


who, however, refused to yield to threats as well as cajol 
ing, maintaining that he had done all the work of transla 
tion and intended to get some return for it; and it was 


only after 10,000 marks passed into his reluctant palm that 
which 


he consented “from friendship” to withdraw a 





1 


—it was afterward discovered—he had never laid eyes on 


Klingenfeld College of Music. 


first 


HE informal reception of the season was given 
by the Klingenfeld College of Music on Friday, the 
24th inst., and a very fine program offered those who 


fortunate enough to be pupils and patrons of this in 


were be 
stitute. These receptions will be given fortnightly both in 
Brooklyn and New York, and are sol for the purpose 





of bringing the pupils and teachers of the college together 


and creating a bond of fellowship among them, and arous 


Each 


devoted mainly 


ing and stimulating the pupils to greater endeavor 


of these informal gatherings will also be 


the study of a modern language, and the incidental pro 
gram offered will be preceded by an address or lecture on 
some given subject in French, German, Italian and Spanish 


The one given last Friday was devoted to the French lan 
guage, and the subject offered was “How to Learn French 


and How to Teach It.” M 
with the purest of Parisian accents, and enabled those pres 


Edouard Houllegatte Spoke 
ent to follow him more or less with interest and apprecia 
tion in the methods adhered to. The following numbers 


were a zither solo by Miss A. Krieger, recitation by Miss 


Jean Kirtland; violin, Sonate Rondo, by Mozart, A 
Walker; recitation, Miss Kirtland; mandolin solo, Miss 
Krieger, and violin solo, “Arioso,” Reinecke, by Mr. von 
Dameck, accompanied by Madame von Dameck. All art 


ists participating are of the college staff. The next recep 
tion will be devoted to the German language, and Mr 
Dameck will givea short lecture on the “Esthetics of 


sic” at the Brooklyn school, 108 Hancock street. 


on 


Mu 
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USLC IN 


® rooklyn. 


ITH a new player at the second violin 
desk the Kneisel String Quartet of Bos- 
ton opened a series of four concerts be- 
fore the Brooklyn Institute last Thursday 
The new comer is J. Theodoro- 

and he, like Mr. Kneisel and his 

other associates, is a member of the Boston Symphony 

Orchestra. Mr. Theodorowicz succeeds Mr. Ondricek, 

Ondricek some time ago succeeded Mr. Roth. 

The second violinist in a string quartet is an indispensa- 

ble factor, and as far as one is able to recall the playing 

of the past the changes make little difference in the en- 
semble. The quartet last Thursday night played through- 
out with the refinement and seriousness that have marked 
their work for nearly a decade. The compositions of- 
fered were the Sgambati Quartet in C sharp minor, the 

Lento from Rubinstein’s Quartet in C minor, and the 

Hadyn Quartet in D minor. While all in the minor key, 

was sufficient contrast in the music to interest and 

show the aims of different periods and temperaments. 
Mrs. Mary Hissem de Moss, the soprano, sang nine 

songs in cultured style and with the dignity befitting a 

music The sweetness of her voice is 























night. 
wicz, 





as Mr 


there 


chamber concert. 
matched by a natural grace of manner that reflects the 
Musicians liked best, perhaps, the 
“Evermore Lost to Me,” by Bach; Brahms’ 
and “Der Bote,” by Henschel. The 
singer’s interpretations, too, of the familiar “Polly Willis,” 
Dr. Arne; the unfamiliar “Yonder Curtains Lightly 
Stirring,” by Davidoff,” as well as ‘Mary of Annandale,” 
by Heok; a cradle song, by Vannah; “The Woodpecker,” 


women of breeding 
plaintive 
“Sandmanchen,” 


by 


by Nevin, and the setting which Mattioli wrote for 
“Thou'rt Like Unto a Lovely Flower” for Mrs. Moss all 
gave evidence of studiousness and musical taste. 


Alexander Rihm, a local pianist, was the accompanist 
for the evening. 


Ss << 


Several hundred dollars were realized by the concert 
given last Thursday night in the Washington Avenue 
Baptist Church for the benefit of an excellent artist and 
charming woman in her hour of need. The program 
was enjoyed by a large audience: 

Ta NO NON ic cnt ccncdentiveduesevnisekarearmeieasmaneee Parry 
ee BO Bele cecendivetscsscveccnvetateserencsascesncens Schumann 
New York Banks Glee Club. 
H. R. Humphries, conductor. 
th iis cadescandatnussaiesctintexnedars Leoncavallo 
Rusling Wood. 


Prologue, 


Violin soli— 


DN |. ctu nc aekadadaidethwadutschesweiasedatvet bounden Wieniawski 
PN ciddwsacnaedcbcecedzcsestseetssdecedavesenssuse Wieniawski 
Miss Anna Finkelstone, accompanied by Louis A. Hirsh 


Dimora (Faust) 


Edward P. 


lenor aria, Salve Gounod 


Johnson. 





Fee FURR ocnnveccovencesccecscnserccnvccscapecepecgpeccesosecossess Fauré 
New York Banks Glee Club 
Rat DOM DOE aos s cece ccnsevedsciccsvececcscocctsevcscetovcsesces Spohr 
Mrs. Shanna Cumming. 
Piano suite— 
BO CW GR cick nada scccccscnscopacdesociesccessntencios Hammond 
BED: cvivsnsedbatesakodawivsverdasegnort eet ccorencigecoues Hammond 
William G. Hammond. 
Contralto aria, My Heart Is Weary...........-..-+ A. Goring Thomas 
Miss Elsa Van Dervoort, 
ed Se Fa iinnc 00s pindsacedncesenstgrhcaeschieéneunewesons Sullivan 
New York Banks Glee Club. 
Violin soli— 
PRD Ss iiticthe cbiddeccovevccocsdovedeccetseeciscnovecedeedéoses Ries 
Bete PAOD s ci c0 coe: cbepescccccdocecoseb cvoseccvwecesevcecens Ries 
Miss Anna Finkelstone. 
Duet for tenor and bass, Excelsior..............sscscesseseceesess Balfe 
Edward P. Johnson, Rusling Wood. 
Blew Whats Gl Dice vcccgeccccseccstecescccsccosesouenss Willis Clarke 
New York Banks Glee Club. 
Mrs. Eva Gardner-Coleman, the singer for whom the 


concert was arranged by a committee from the church, 
has been seriously ill for over a month. A concert under 
such circumstances does not call for criticism. 


= <= 


Mrs. Marie Klingenfeld, principal of the Klingenfeld 
College of Music and School of Elocution, assisted by 
members of the faculty, received the friends and patrons 
informally in the assembly hall of the college last Friday 
evening. During the season receptions with musical 
programs will be held on the second and fourth Fridays of 
the month. 


eS <= 


The committee of the Arion Singing Society in charge 
of the coming music festival in Brooklyn has issued in- 
vitations to the members of the Ladies’ Chorus and wives 
and daughters of the men to attend a meeting tomorrow 
at the club house. By unanimous vote the Arion has 
decided to enter the contest for the Kaiser prize at the 
Saengerfest to be held in Baltimore next June. What a 
jubilation would follow if this Brooklyn society brought 
that prize back to Brooklyn again! 


= <= 


Assisted by that excellent violinist, Clarence De Vaux- 
Royer, Dr, Henry G. Hanchett gave the second in the 
autumn course lecture recitals at Adelphi College last 
Monday afternoon. As it is not possible to publish re- 
ports of these instructive afternoons in the current week 
it may be interesting to read what Dr. Hanchett outlines 
in his preparatory notes. Haydn, Mozart, Rubinstein and 
von Bulow were taken up in this order: 

Syengheny 1 Decovecocccsscovsvcccccssvccsescscccccccccescecvses Haydn 
Sonata for Piano and Violin, in B flat..........sceeecceeeeeeees Mozart 
Sonata for Piano and Violin, in A minor, op. 19.........+- Rubinstein 
Waltz in B flat, Carnival de Milano, op. 21, No. 2......... Von Bilow 





Such a long program does not allow the lecturer much 
time for analytical discourse. From Dr. Hanchett’s notes 
we iearn that “Mozart and Haydn always are put together 
and are said to have fixed the sonata form as we know it 
today—a doubtful statement, as the form has grown since 
their time and is still growing. The piano of their day 
was so far inferior to those we now use that their works 
written for it sound thin and ineffective as concert num- 
bers, hence I choose a symphony of Haydn and a violin 
sonata of Mozart. The former I find constructed on the 
same lines of development as sonatas of the same writer, 
but with more effective contrasts and greater fullness, ow- 





ing to Haydn’s skillful use of what was to him a very 
familiar instrument—his orchestra. Rubinstein and von 
Bilow are always associated as pianists, but Rubinstein 
has been estimated far higher as a composer. His sonata 
is in marked contrast with those of the earlier writers for 
its great fullness of development, breadth and length. 
The waltz of von Biilow is vital and interesting, but pre- 
sents some crudities and blemishes. Von Bilow never 
seems to have thought himself gifted as a composer, and 
the world has adopted that view; still, he has done some 
things that are worth while.” 


eS = 


Tomorrow (Thursday) evening Mme. Suzanne Adams 
and David Bispham give their joint song recital at the 
Academy of Music under Brooklyn Institute auspices. 

Here is the program for the first concert in Brooklyn 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra: 


Overture to Leonore, No. 2, in C major, Op. 72..+++-.+0+5+ Beethoven 

Overture (suite), No, 2, in B minor, for strings, flute and piano 
DUCOMMPMTNNEEE 0.0 cc ccccccccccccvccccesesoccosesesbessegeceses Bach 

COI BA Fite cect cscctisccccccccccccvccnvesseceneeshe Rubinstein 


occcesouctenenees Tschaikowsky 


Miss Elsa 


Symphony No. 5, in E minor, 64.. 
Friday evening, November 7, is 


Ruegger is the soloist. 


op. 
the date. 


eS = 


The first in the season of musicales at the Hotel St. 
George was given Monday night by the faculty of the 
Brooklyn College of Music. The artists were: Adolf 
Whitelaw, violin; M. Forsster-Deyo, piano; Karl Grie- 
nauer, violoncello; Luella Gateson, mezzo soprano; 


Thomas Conner, baritone; Augusta V. Gateson, reader. 


MRS. LOW’S SONG RECITAL. 
RS, ROLLIE BORDEN-LOW, the soprano, will give 


a song recital in the Baldwin studios in Carnegie 
Hall Thursday evening, November 6. She 
sisted by local artists in the following attractive program: 


will be as 








Il est doux, il est bon, Hérodiade............csscececeeeeceess Massenet 
Mrs. Borden-Low. 
Tis Rat Phe GONG. cc ccccccccccdccecscctnccessoncsocececcesosccssaocoss Franz 
BORE TPE Bn ccrdesstdnncnssesccndiecescncctdsescncspecceseves .Grieg 
EE PETES e 
Mr. Ridgely. 
Bene tee GB We ok ccdccccccctvscccvcscvesessvesevesesssocgvees Chopin 
Mme. Delhaze-Wickes. 
le Tite. occcnese scncsassnscccccssnccsssccsescesss ccc ee 
TEE tl noc ieaeaennendamestaneewowneeseegsineineees Schumann 
Er der Herrlichste von allen............ccesessceccsescecees SCHUMANN 
Mondnacht ........... We1CeVanedbedneedewbaeeteantevetoes Schumann 
Mrs. Borden-Low. 
CES ic icnasdiewdenbenstntendie vennin weebedinberssouretese Sgambati 
PURINE ccccpcudndtausdeensaneeuneececddancapiuntdoensteesons Sinding 
DEY 6ct-nasetucudednkcesecGadsitedsentsescsnnaesuaneseneestewes Martucci 
Sen, ‘Bethase Ww laheea, 
The Rose and the Gardener............. éeséscddubiocsocewannette Foote 
ee a ee Foote 
i) Mh cncops ee temenieiataeb ee ebaerebenseseessoranoade Henschel 
Be Bi cvctvcccavcsesbdnnicessbaesccesices eeahevesone . Veracini 


Mrs. 
DE Sccxisdetowadcketpontedanéretentnadesncis< en etévesednss Sani 


Borden-Low. 


Mrs. Borden-Low and Mr. Ridgely 





Lloyd Rand Engaged. 


LOYD RAND, the American tenor, who has just re 
turned from Europe, has accepted an engagement at 

the Old South Church, Garrit Smith He will 
sing in concerts during the season, particularly in oratorio. 





organist. 








I. EDWARD SUCKLING 


MANAGER AND AGENT FOR 


OSEFFY 


AND THE 


Belgian Violinist, 


MUSIN 


AND OTHER CELEBRATED ARTISTS. 


ADDRESS STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK. 
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.. HALL 














TENOR. 
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David Baxter, 


IN AMERICA BEGINNING NOVEMBER. 
SCOTCH BALLAD RECITALS. 


TOUR NOW BOOKING. 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, “'*tau. 


MR. GREGORY on. . 
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January, 
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so CotumBian BuILpING, ) 
San Francisco, October 20, 1902 j 


F the occurrences of the past week the début 
of Miss Aimée Cellarius was perhaps one of 
j | 


the most interesting, inasmuch as the young 


lady has for some time past been in Europe 


studying the Leschetizky method (not, how- 


ever, with Leschetizky himself, but with a 
pupil), and this concert was her first appearance since 
her return. Miss Cellarius oked very attractive in a 
beautiful creation of the modiste’s art, and opened her 


of her friends had subsided, 
Miss Cel- 
She has not the least 
conception of the hidden depths in the soul of that grand 
old the 


There was 


program, after the greetings 
the “Moonlight” 
larius should not play Beethoven 


with onata of Beethoven 


master, and the liberties she took with tempo 
were, to the initiated, little short of profanity 
and repose that make this com 
the 
conception of the master was ruined by the spasmodic 


T he 


the term in 


none of the peacefulness 


position so charming that one never tires of it, but 


treatment it reccived presto agitato was “illegible,” 
The Rameau Ga- 
better, and 


showed the performer to be possessed of a fair technic, 


if one may use this case 


votte, arranged by Leschetizky, went much 
and in the sonata (Beethoven) for violin and piano, which 
she played with Mr. Landsberger, the work was very well 
done. Mr. Landsberger played, as always, with delight- 
ful sympathy, and the won The 
“Rondo Brillante” of Weber was taken at a tempo that 


muddled the tones and spoiled what would probably have 


number an encore. 


been a good rendering, taken at a proper pace 

The Moszkowski “Waltz 
number, the “Venezia e 
her best efforts. 
Cellarius may be possessed of real talent, but she is not 


Concert” her best 
Napoli” of Liszt of 
It strikes one very forcibly that Miss 


de was 


and one 


properly prepared as yet for the concert stage and needs 
a year’s thorough work before she can feel a proper con- 
the she seeks to Her 
style is good and her technic quite well worked up, but 
the rough edges are too discernible as yet and need pol 


ception of composers interpret 


As this is the young lady’s first concert I give the pro- 
gram in full: 


secesccveccsascecoocscs Beethoven 


Sonate (Moonlight), op. 27, No. 2 
Variat 


Gavotte and ons Rameau 


(Arranged by Leschetizky.) 


Sonate for Violin and Piano (op. 30, N 3) - Beethoven 
Miss Cellarius and Nathan Landsberger 
Nocturne, op. 15, No. 2 : is Chopin 
Concert Etude Henselt 
Venezia e Napoli... Liszt 
Funeral Marcel Chopin 
Rondo Brillante Weber 
Valse de Concert....... M oszkowsky 


= <= 


A musicale was held at the California Conservatory of 


Music the evening of the 15th which I was not able to 
attend. I hope, however, to have the program for my 
next letter, as it is sure to be interesting. 
eH €G 
The Harmony Zither Club, E. Bachman director, gave 
their fourth annual concert and ball the evening of the 


12th at Union Square Hall. A good program was ren 
dered by the following: Professor Martinez, pianist; Miss 
Ella V. McCloskey, contralto; Miss Nora L 
anist; Miss S. Reinhardt, Mr. and Mrs. J 
E. Bachman, C. Bergman, E. 
3remen, zither soloists, and the Zither Club 


Sandy, pi 
Ploeger, Mrs 
Mrs. M 


Schaetzlein, von 


P—— 


oS 
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The pupils of Miss Clara Nolan, assisted by Miss Ella 
V. McCloskey, contralto, and Raymond Nolan, violinist, 
gave a piano recital at Byron Mauzy Hall, Wednesday 
the 15th. The following pupils gave a credit- 
able program: Misses Lemelda di Nola, Rosaria di Nola, 
Beatrice Hempke, Lillian Olsen, Clara Gorham, Helena 
Bredhoff, Dorothy Farrell, Frances Conklin, Martha Hoyt, 
Mary Fitzpatrick, Alice Dwyer, Kathryn Powers, Helena 


evening, 


Attridge, Frances Burns, Grace Gleason, May Powers, 
May Finn, Marguerite Gorham, Ella Hoyt. Miss Nolan 
played Liszt’s “‘La Campanella” at the close of the pro- 


gram 


A novel and interesting event is announced for Thurs 
day evening, October 23, at Century Hall, when “Some 
New Songs and Trios,” Weil 
Emile A. Bruguiere, will be presented by Paul Friedhofer, 
Mrs. M. E. Blanchard and Miss Cornelia Little, with Fred 
Mr. Weil is well known as a com- 


composed by Oscar and 


Maurer as accompanist. 
poser of merit and Mr. Bruguiere rapidly becoming so, as 
he has done a number of good things that have attracted 
public attention his way. The talent secured for the inter 
pretation of the compositions is also of the best, and the 
There 
will doubtless be a crowded house when the event takes 
I will probably be able to tell you about it next 


combination throughout is a most attractive one 


plac e 
week. 
eS = 


Gussie Mast, the blind musician, is to give a concert this 
week for the purpose of raising funds to further het 
studies abroad. Miss Mast is very talented, and besides 
possessing a clear, sweet soprano voice, is a good pipe 
organist and pianist. Had she not been blind she would 
Madame Minkowski’s choice for the Nordica 
scholarship, as madame considered her extremely talented 


have been 


S- & 


Marguerita Sylva at the Columbia is to be succeeded by 
Cherida Simpsen and the “King Dodo” 
Manager Weil. The Tivoli has won laurels for itself this 
week by a really fine production of “André Chenier,” under 
Paul Steindorff’s baton The opera is to be given again, 
it won such high favor with operagoers 


Company, unde: 


Sousa at the Alhambra has drawn crowded houses an 
filled a most profitable engagement here 
Mrs. A. WepmMore JONES 


KOCIAN. 


T the initial concert of the young Bohemian violinist, 
A Kocian, Saturday evening, November 22, at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, he the 
Ernst F sharp minor Concerto, Introduc 
tion and Rondo Capriccioso and Paganini’s “! 
Kocian Walter 
chestra of 100 executants and Miss Julie Geyer 
play Weber’s “Concertstiick.” 


on 
will perform besides 
Saint-Saéns’ 
9» 


alpiti 


will be assisted by Damrosch and or 


who will 


Mannahata Choral Society. 


HE 


in this city, will give 


( horal 
its first concert in the 


Mannahata Society, recently organized 


Harlem 
Presbyterian Church, Friday December 12 
Charles FE. Mead, who formerly conducted the Harmonic 


Society of New York, is the musical director of the new 


evening, 


which already has 100 members. February 20 


and May 8, 1903, are the dates of two additional concerts 


society, 


announced for this season, 


Ss. C. Bennett- 
S C. BENNETT recently gave the first of a series of 
e monthly recitals at his Carnegie Hall. 
There were at this recital two pupils who are worthy of 
Miss Litta Mabie Miss Ella de Vine, the 
former a dramatic soprano of great promise 


studio in 


mention, and 








ishing off at the hands of a thorough master of the piano, 











RAOUL 


[Morning Post, London, June 13, 1902.) 


The piano recital given by M. Pugno at Queen's Hall on Tuesday 
afternoon was an artistic treat. There is no greater pianist living. 
His technique is magnificent. 
chestra, and also play with the most exquisite softness and refinement. 
Every gradation of 
only the absolute command he possesses over the 
M. Pugno to so high a rank, it is the extraordinary way in which he 
is able to interpret the thoughts of the different composers, the 
poetry and charm of his playing. 


light and shade is realized to perfection. 


He can turn the piano into an or- 


PUCNO 


FIRST APPEARANCE WITH 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


OCTOBER 17. 


It is not 
eyboard that entitles 





Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN. 








TOUR NOW 





ZETLTE: 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 


Carnegie Hall, New York, 





HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE 








Ivilie. 











de LUSSAN 


For a Trans-Continental Tour in Recital, beginning November. 


SELECTIONS FROM HER FAMOUS OPERA ROLES A PROMINENT FEATURE. 
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WAGNER AND HIS FIRST WIFE. 


> 


AGNER’S separation from his 
first wife, Minna Planer, 
is recorded in detail in a 
German review, which 
makes public some more 
of the great composer's 
letters to his sister Clara. 
One of them is here 
reproduced. 
Poor Minna was not 
successful on the stage. 
Her first appearance at 
Berlin, November 10, 
1835, as Esmeralda in the 
“Bellringer of Notre 
Dame” was unnoticed by 
the critics. 
appearance as Markitta 
in “Hinko,” by Birsch 
Pfeffer, she is said to 
have displayed more soul 
and trait than in Esmeralda. As 
) regards her performance in “Die 
Helden” and “Das Goldene 
Koerz” it is remarked that she 
had considerable compass of 
voice, that 
where there was no demand on nature she 
did well enough, but where noble 
simplicity and emotion were needed she 
was less successful, and that altogether 
was In December she had an en- 
thusiastic critic who spoke of her meritorious per- 
formance, which filled him with joy, enthralled him, 
him still under the charm. “The young 
artist,” he “justifies many the 
hopes entertained for her by all who are free from 
These hopes were not ful- 
24, 1836, she married 





In her second 


but knew not how to use it; 


she monotous. 


ind left 


adds, in respects 
partisan judgments.” 
filled, November 
Richard Wagner. 


and on 


Geneva, August 20, 1902. 


My Dear CLAra—I promised you further information 
regarding the causes of the decisive step which you now 
I communicate therefore what is necessary 


various pieces of gossip, to 


see me taking. 
to enable you to contradict 
which indeed I am very indifferent. 

What for six years past has kept and comforted me, and 
especially has strengthened me in remaining by Minna’s 
side, in spite of the enormous differences in our characters 
and natures, is the love of that young lady who at first and 
for a long time, timid, doubting, hesitating and bashful, 
finally more determinately and surely grew close to me. 
As there could never be any talk of a union between us, 
our profound affection took the sadly melancholy character 
which keeps aloof all that is common and base, and recog- 
nizes its fount of happiness only in the welfare of the 
other. From the period of our first acquaintance she had 
lisplayed the most unwearied and most delicate care for 

and in the most courageous way had obtained from her 
sband everything that could lighten my life. 

He could not, in presence of the undisguised frankness 
( f his wife, do anything | but soon fall into ONS Fal 


mu 
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ousy. Her nobleness now consisted in this, that she kept 

her husband informed of the state of her heart and grad- 
ually led him to perfect renunciation of her. By what sac- 
rifices and struggles this was attained can be easily 
guessed ; what rendered her success possible, could only be 
the depth and sublimity of her affection, devoid of every 
selfish thought, which gave her the power to show it to 
her husband in such a light that he, when he finally threat- 
ened him with her death, had to abstain from her and 
had to prove his unshakable love for her only by support- 
ing her in her cares for me. Finally, he had to retain the 
mother of his children, and for their sake—who invincibly 
separated us—he assumed his position of renunciation. 

Thus, while he was devoured by jealousy, she again in- 
terested him for me so far that—as you know—he often 
supported me. Lastly, when it came to providing me with 
what I wanted—a house and garden—it was she who by 
the most unheard of struggles induced him to buy a pretty 
little property near his own. 

The most wonderful thing is, that I never had a sus- 
picion of these struggles; her husband, out of love for her, 
had always to show himself friendly and unconcerned 
toward me. Not a dark look must he cast on me, not a 
hair ruffled; the heavens must arch over me, clear and 
cloudless, soft and smooth must be the path I trod. Such 
was the unheard of result of the glorious love of the 
purest, noblest woman, and this love, which always re- 
mained unspoken between us, was compelled finally to 
openly reveal itself when I composed and gave her “Tris- 
tan.” Then, for the first time, her self control failed, and 
she declared to me that now she must die. 

Think, dear sister, what this love must have been to me 
after a life of toil and suffering, of excitement and sacrifice, 
such as mine had been. Yet we at once recognized that 
a union between us must never be thought of, so we re- 
signed ourselves, renounced every selfish wish, suffered 
and endured—but loved each other. 

My wife with true woman’s instinct semed to under- 
stand what was going on. She behaved indeed often in a 
jealous, scornful, contemptuous manner, yet she tolerated 
our mode of life, which otherwise was no injury to moral- 
ity, but looked only to the possibility of knowing each 
other at the present moment. Consequently, I assumed that 
Minna would be sensible and understand that she had 
nothing to fear really, that a union between us could not 
even be thought of, and that therefore forbearance on her 
side was the most desirable and the best. Now, however, 
I learn that I have perhaps deceived myself on this point; 
bits of gossip came to my ear, and she at last so far lost 
her senses that she intercepted a letter from me and— 
opened it. This letter, if she had been in a position to 
understand it, would really have soothed her in the most 
desirable way, for our resignation was its theme. 

She dwelt only on the confidential expressions and lost 
the sense. In a rage she came to me and compelled me 
therefore to declare quietly and decisively how matters 
stood; namely, that she had brought trouble on herseitf 
by opening such a letter, and that if she could not restrain 
must part. On this point we agreed; I 
calm, she passionate. Another day I was sorry for her. 
I went to her and said: “Minna, you are very sick. Com- 
pose yourself and let us once more talk about the matter.” 
We concluded with the idea of a “Kur” for her; she 
seemed to quiet herself, and the day of her departure 
for the Kur was approaching; previously, however, she 
would speak to Frau Wesendonck. I firmly forbade her 
to do so. All my efforts were to make Minna gradually 
acquainted with the character of my relations to Frau 
Wesendonck, in order to convince her that she had no 
need to fear about the continuance of our marriage, and 
that therefore she should behave herself sensibly, thought- 
fully and generously; reject any foolish revenge and every 
kind of spying. Ultimately she pomer this. Yet she 


herself we 






could not be quiet. She went behind my back and— 
without comprehending it herself—insulted the gentle 
lady most grossly. She said to her: “Were I like ordi 
nary women I would go with this letter to your husband!” 
And thus Frau Wesendonck, who was conscious of never 
having any secrets from her husband—a thing which a 
woman like Minna could not understand—had nothing to 
do but at once to inform her husband of this scene and its 
cause. 

Here then was an attack in a rough and vulgar manner, 
an attack on the delicacy and purity of our relations, and 
in many ways a change was necessary. I succeeded only 
after some time in making it clear to Frau Wesendonck 
that, for a nature like that of my wife, relations of such 
elevation and unselfishness as those existing between us 
could never be made intelligible, for I was struck by 
her serious, deep reproach that I had omitted this, while 
she had always made her husband her confidant. Who- 
ever can comprehend what I have suffered since (it was 
then the middle of April) must also comprehend in what 
state of mind I am at last, since I must acknowledge that 
the uninterrupted endeavors to continue our disturbed re- 
lations were absolutely fruitless. I tended Minna at the 
“Kur” for three months with the utmost care, and in order 
to quiet her, I, during this period, broke off all intercourse 
with our neighbors; in my anxiety for her health I tried 
everything in my power to bring her to reason and to hold 


views befitting herself and her age. All in vain! She 
persisted in the most trivial remarks, said she was an 
injured woman, and she had scarcely been quicied before 
the old rage broke out again. Since Minna returned a 
month ago, some conclusion must finally be reached. The 
close proximity of the two women was for the future 
impossible, for Frau Wesendonck could not forget 


that her highest sacrifices and tenderest consideration 
for me had been met on my side, through my wife, 
rudely and insultingly. People, had begun to talk 
Enough; the most unheard of scenes and tormentings of 
me never ceased, and out of regard for the one and the 
other I was forced finally to decide to give up the charm- 
ing asylum which such tender love had prepared for me. 
Now I needed quiet and perfect composure, for what I 
Minna is unable to understand 


$o 


too, 


have to surmount is great. 
what an unhappy married life we have led; 
the past to have been quite different from what it was, and 
if I found consolation, distraction and forgetfulness in my 
art she verily believes I had no need of them. Enough 
I have come to this resolution with myself: I can no longer 
bear this everlasting squabbling and distrustful temper if 
I have to courageously fulfill my life’s task. Whoever has 
observed me sufficiently must wonder at my patience, kind- 
ness, even weakness, and if I am condemned by superficial 
judges I am quite indifferent to them. But never had 
Minna such an opportunity to show herself more worthy 
of the dignity (wiirde) of being my wife than now, when 
it is necessary for me to keep what is highest and dearest. 
It lay in her hands to show whether she really loved me 
But what such genuine love is she never once conceived, 
and her temper carried her away beyond everything. 

Yet I excused her on account of her sickness, although 
this sickness would have taken another and milder char- 
were other and milder. The many 
of fortune which she experienced with 


she imagines 


acter if she herself 
disagreeable blows 
me, and which my inner genius (which unfortunately I 
could not impart) easily raised me above, rendered me 
full of regard for her; I wished to give her as little pain 
as possible, for I am very sorry for her. Only I feel my- 
self constantly incapable of enduring it by her side; 
moreover, I can do her no good thereby. I shall become 
always unintelligible to her and an object of her sus- 
picion, So—separation! But in all kindness and love, 
I do not desire her disgrace, I only wished that she he-- 
self in time would see that it is better if we do not see 
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much of each other. For the present I hold out to her 
the prospect of returning to Germany as soon as the am- 
nesty is proclaimed; for this reason she will take with her 
all the furniture and things. I purpose to make no slips 
of the tongue and to let everything depend on my future 
Do you therefore stick to it that it is only a 
temporary separation. Whatever you can do to make her 
quiet and reasonable I beg you not to omit. For—as said 
above—she is unfortunate; with a smaller man she would 
have been happier. Join with me in pitying her. I will 
thank you from my heart for so doing, dear sister! 


resolutions. 


I shall wait here a bit in Geneva till I can go to Italy, 
where I think of passing the winter, presumably in Venice. 
Already I feel quickened by being alone and removed from 
all tormenting surroundings. It was no talking of 
As soon as I feel myself in a temper to go on 
composing “Tristan” I shall regard myself as saved. In 
fact I must do the best for myself; I ask nothing from the 
world than that it leave me in quiet for the works which 
day will belong to it. So let it judge me gently! 
contents of this letter, dear Clara, you can confidently 
use to give any explanations where they may be neces- 
On the whole, however, naturally I would not like 
said of the matter. Only very few people 
about, 


use 


work. 


one 
The 


sary. 

have much 
will understand what this is 
the persons introduced here 


so one must know well 


Now, farewell, dear sister. I thank you again from my 
heart for the discreet question which, as you see, I answer 
confidentially. Treat Minna with forbearance, but make 


her gradually understand where she is at with me 
Ricuarp W 


Your brother, 
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DOLORES CONCERTS 

Saturday’s Song Recital 

The audience which greeted the reappearance of Mile. Anton 

Dolores at His Majesty’s Theatre on Saturday night was a gratifying 
testimony to the reputation she has gained in this city Every part 
of the house was comfortably filled, the dress circle itself being 
unwontedly brilliant and well patronized, and as the audience was in 
number so it was in enthusiasm. The recital to a Brisbane audience 
had something of the nature of an experiment, inasmuch as the 
whole company consisted of the singer herself and her accompanist 
Mademoiselle Dolores’ first number was the grief laden “‘La Cloche,’ 
by Saint-Saéns A better commencement could not have been made 
The composition, in which a spirit pining in love likens itself to a 
bell pouring forth its grief to Heaven, demands the highest art, the 
deepest sympathy and the greatest purity of voice. All these were at 
the call of Mademoiselle Dolores, wi after receiving the long 
applause of her delighted hearers, turned to a song of gladness, the 


‘Air de I'Infante,” from Massenet’s opera “Le Cid.” The notes of 
praise, chanted with exquisite sweetness, seemed to prepare the 
audience for the final song of thanksgiving where the music, dying 


away to the faintest pianissimo, rushes in a sudden crescendo to a 
full hearted “Alleluia.” Applause came from all sides, but it was 
apparently too early in the evening for the singer to respond to 
encores. Her next number was the recitative, “If I Give Thee 
Honor Due,” and the aria, “Let Me Wander Not Unseen,” from 
Handel’s “L’Allegro.” Herein the declamatory passages but served 
to enhance the absolute clearness of the singer's enunciation—a 
point ever noticeable in Mademoiselle Dolores’ singing. The famous 
aria, sung as only a true artist could sing it, brought forth round 
after round of applause, and this time the call for an encore was 
answered by the singing of Haydn’s pretty song, “My Mother Bids 


Me Bind My Hair.” Following this were two Old World songs, 
Salvator Rosa’s “Star Vicino’”’ and Scarlatti’s “Se Florindo e Fe- 
dele.” Mademoiselle Dolores contrasted them most artistically, 
giving a soft pleading to the one and a boldness to the other that 
again captivated her audience, The recitative, “Crudele,” and the 
aria, “Ah! Non Mi Dir,” from Mozart's “Don Giovanni,” were next 
sung. The brilliancy of the singer’s work in this composition, the 


beauty of the aria itself, could have but one result—unbounded ad 


miration from the audience. The next number consisted of four 
songs, “Les Adieux de |l’Hotesse Arabe,” Bizet; “Oh! Tell Me, 
Nightingale,” Lehmann; “The Shepherdess,” Grieg, and Eckert’s 


Bizet’s melodious aria and the last mentioned song, 
in Australia, 
In response to the enthusiastic 


“Echo Song.” 
which Mademoiselle Dolores has certainly popularized 
were heard with the greatest delight. 


encore which followed the “Echo Song,” Mademoiselle Dolores sang 
“Love Was Once a Little Boy,” another number which will always 
be associated with her name in this city Her final songs were 
“Tosca’s Prayer,” from Puccini's latest opera, founded on Sardou's 
tragedy, and the brilliant “Tarantelle,” from Thomas’ “La Tonelli.” 
The former is a fine illustration of the combination of those melodi 
ous and haunting phrases which Puccini alone seems to gather and 
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which he first gave to the world in “La Bohéme.” 
an intensity that reacted visibly on the audience Tarantelle,”’ 
on the other hand, itself, and the 
allow the singer to make her final bow until she 
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DOLORES CONCERT 


Monday’s Song Recital. 


Mademoiselle Dolores gave the second song recital of her present 


season in His Majesty’s Theatre last night. The audience was large 
and enthusiastic. An appreciated change from the procedure of 
Saturday night was the placing of an interval on the program, The 
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June 17, 1902 
MADEMOISELLE DOLORES’ 
Now is the winter of discontent made 
the visit of Mlle, Antonia Dolores. A _ full 
since the charming queen of song lifted up her voice from the bal 
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by 


by 


our glorious summer 


year has gone 





cony of the Imperial Hotel, in reply to the graceful serenade of the 
“Schubertbund,” and the song she sang has echoed in our ears 
many times since then—was re-echoed in its fu beauty in His 
Majesty’s Theatre on Saturday night last 

Saturday night’s program included many fine numbers, There was 
“La Cloche,” Saint-Saéns’ address to the bell of a lonely tower, a 


PInfanta,” 
addressed 


melody of infinite sadness. There was Massenet’s “Air de 
from “Le Cid,” 
to the Almighty as a thanksgiving for His beneficence; and 


there was te “If I Gi ve Honor Due,” the 


a theme of wonderful sweetness and grace 


then 


recitative, “ Thee and air, 
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“Let Me Wander Not Unseen,” from Handel's ode, “L’Allegro.’ 
An overwhelming encore brought forth the classic gem, ““My Mothe 
Bids Me Bind My Hair.”’ 

It was sung by mademoiselle during her last year’s season in 
Brisbane; it has perhaps never been more touchingly sung by any 
hody Two of the quaintest of lyric gems followed, “Star vicino 
(Salvator Rosa) and “Le Florinda e fedele” (Scarlatti). The rendi 
tion of the passionate recitative, “Crudele,” and the aria, “Ah! 
non mi dir, f Mozart’s opera, “Don Giovanni,” was instinct 
with the genius cf a perfect singer, and four recalls followed 

The rest was every whit as keenly appreciated as that which had 
gone before Bizet’s pathetic minor melody, “Les Adieux de 

Hotesse Arabe was bracketed with “Oh! Tell Me, Nightingale’’ 
(Liza Lehmann), the daintiest little maginable, and “The Shep 
herdess” (Grieg), a theme characteristic of that latter day com- 
poser’s quaint style. And then—what every one was waiting tor— 
came The Ect Song” (Eckert) 

“My dearest love is far away, 

I near to him would ever stay, 

He the mountains wanders o’er, 

And at my heart I'm feeling sad and sore.” 
[The song created a furore of applause, and mademoiselle responded 
with “Love Was Once a I y,” given with inimitable grace 
‘Tosca’s Prayer” (Puccini) came next, and a brilliant Tarantelle 
(Ambroise Thomas) last. Even then the audience were not satis 
fied, but recalled the diva once again t she was forced to accede 
to the encore. So we ad “Comin’ Thr e Rye” after the last.— 
Brisbane Evening Observer, June 16 x 

* * * Mademoiselle Dolores sang as delight y as ever, Time after 
time the faultless ce e in the 1 beautiful Old World mek 
die maginable; time afte me c r ‘ 1 € her 
compelled he to sing agair Thr t the evening diva 
sang no fewer than sixteen separate items und even then the 
audience wild persisted in passing up its ate f more Made 
moiselle began with ¢ pra’s “W 1 I Were a Butterfl a quaint 

tle minor air with the trickie f vy effects t bracketed the 
number with Martir merr eat "a e Is a Deceiving Child 

So My Mother Says rhen f wed f weird Bohemian Gipsy 

ngs by A. Dvorak The wild g y sf ywed out unbridled 

“I Chant My Lay” and “Tune Thy Strings, O Gipsy”; then a 
more sombre note was struck ‘Hark, My Triangle,” i the 
fourth item of the bunch, “Songs My M Taught Me,” was so 
exquisi a gem that the audience insisted an encore number 
And we got “On the Ling-oh,” delightfully giver I it was in 
Bel Raggi from Rossini’s grea Se ramide tha 
ademoiselle recorded the triumph of the evening The numbe 
with its rich decorative fioriture, was given w in amazing perfec 
tion of vocal art, and the diva was recalled t For the 
encore that dainty air of Liza Lehmann’s “O} Nightin 
gale,” rendered so prettily on the occa r f the f recital, was 
repeated 
Mademoiselle began her items in the second rt with w fine 
selections from Massenet’s ““Hérodiade;” the re tive, “Celui don 
a parole” and the aria, “I) est bon, il est doux Afte s can 
a trio of gems, “Oh, Listen to the V e of I « Hook), w 
the daintiest flutter of a trill at the end; St | Bennett’ 

Dew,” a bright morning song given w t lon ‘ 
Grieg’s beautiful “Solvejg’s Song sung | mar s nos—and 
yet so few! Tito Mattei’s “Gentil Prigioniere . may be very 
freely translated as the gentle jf 1 r ¢ wa a 

lliant last numbe nd le elle, eve g, eve “ g 
bliged with an eal rendering of Cower well-kr n “Swallows.’ 
Brisbane Evening Observer, June 17, 1902 

“Oley Speaks. 

ie SPEAKS, the basso, will give concerts in Brool 

lyn, N. Y.; Toledo, Ol laware, Oh in 

November, and in January he will give a recital in Oberlin 

Ohio 

His recital programs, which are made up partly of his 

own compositions, are becoming more and more popular 

all over the country. Gifted with a beautiful voice, fine 

stage presence and abundant musical temperament his 

success both as a singer and as a composer has been re 
markable 

Mrs. Sawyer's ‘‘At Homes.’’ 

RS. ANTONIA SAWYER announces the first and 

third Tuesday evenings of the month, when she will 

be “at home” to all friends at her apartment, 1690 Broad 
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THE MAN WHO LAUGHS. 


a 


Being a Defense of the Laugh in the Studio of 
the Musician. 





By ALBERT GERARD THIERS. 





T is Martin Luther who says: “Music 
is a fair and glorious gift from God. 
I would not for the world re- 


nounce my humble share of it.” 
His sentiment we share. There 
is no name we prize more 


highly than that of musician, and 
as devotees of the art we serve 
we are jealous that its highest 
and best expression shall be 
understanded of the people. If 
false estimates have been made 
they must be exposed; if wrong 
systems triumph they must be 
noted, and, when possible, over- 
thrown; and if we believe 
we have grasped a truth not yet 
known to the world, and one which will color and render 
more simple all vocal teaching, then it becomes not only 
a duty but a pleasure to publish our theories, explain 
them, and, if need be, fight for them. 
In his homily upon the Forty-first Psalm St. Chrysos- 
tom thus beautifully describes the universal love of music: 
“Verily it hath always been our nature to delight in 
tunes and songs, and so great usefulness and propriety 
find therein that even infants at the breast are 
with them when they wail and are in pain. For 
as they carry them in their arms, pacing to and 
wont to croon lullabies and thus sooth their vex- 
ations. Travelers, likewise, under the heat of the mid- 
day sun, as they spur on the jaded animals, do so with 
songs, relieving the troublesomeness of the journey. Nor 
travelers alone, but also husbandmen tramping the grapes 
in the wine press, harvesting the crops and tending the 
vines, or while engaged in any other labor, often sing. 
And 


as they spin and weave their com- 


do we 
pacified 
nurses, 


fro, are 


Sailors also, as they push the oars, do the same. 
indeed women also, 
plex figures at the loom, often, while alone by themselves, 
and no often when together, sing some melody. 
Thus, then, do and travelers and husbandmen 
and sailors, wishing to be consoled by song for what- 
ever labor they are forced to undertake; and for this 
reason, that the mind endures the more easily trying and 
difficult tasks if it can hear songs and tunes.” 

Thus speaks the old saint, giving his quota of homage 
to the art so universally beloved, and through his homily 
there runs an undercurrent of feeling that this art, so 
dear to all, is a consoler, a soother of woes, a thing in 
Then what the best 
attitude for the student of music? Why, it goes without 
saying that the mind, alert, active, impassioned, and above 
all joyous and happy, will assimilate much more readily 
to a proper appreciation of the 
rendered dull and 


less 


women 


itself cheerful, bright, inspiring. 
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teaching necessary 
art 
sluggish by any cause whatsoever. 


the 


divine than will an intelligence 


Granting this to be true, then it becomes necessary for 
the music teacher to make the lesson a bright spot in his 
pupil’s life, something to be looked forward to, craved 
and enjoyed. Enliven his brain, keep his intellect fresh 
and keen by your varied conversation; never let your 
charge grow weary; and last, most valuable adjunct of 
all, stir his sense of humor till a hearty laugh is the result, 
and, especially if you are a vocal teacher, you have ac- 
complished much. 

What better refresher to the tired brain than a hearty 
laugh? There is no pick me up to equal it and it leaves 
no after feeling of depression or flatness. In my jour- 
neyings abroad I have often stayed among our English 
relations and I have noted the difference between these, 
so nearly our kin, and our more volatile selves. Climate 
has done much to depress or stolidify them, if I may use 
the expression; joy has entered into their souls and has 
obscured their sense of vision, but a saving sense of 
humor is to them like much needed sunshine. Climatic 
influences are powerful factors in the moiding of a peo- 
ple’s character, but the nation which can laugh the hearti- 
est laugh is the nation which possesses the unconquerable 
elements which command and insure success. It is 
Seneca who says: “The great blessings of mankind are 
within us, and within our reach, but we shut our eyes, 
and like people in the dark we fall foul upon the very 
thing we search for, without finding it.” 

Dropping from generalities to our particular 
province, the saving grace of a laugh in the studio can- 
not be overestimated. How often does one hear a dia- 
logue like the following? 

“I am going to study singing, Emeline.” 


own 





“Oh, how perfectly lovely! But with whom? Si- 
gnor Y 
“Oh, no; I don’t like him.” 


“Why not? He is called a fine master.” 

“He is always on a broad grin, and I could not take a 
singing lesson from a man who is always laughing. I 
must have someone to respect and look up to—someone 
that I’m in fear of.” 

“But can you work so well with one of whom you 
stand in fear?” 

Well 


wider 


Emeline! The question touches 
you Apart from the de- 


pressing influence of fear upon the mind in contradis- 


thought 
issues than imagined 
tinction to the elevating effect of thoroughly congenial, 
happy conditions, its effect through the mind upon the 
body is not to be desired. To elucidate, let divide 
our discourse into two heads—first, the influence of fear 
upon the mind; second, its influence upon the body—as 
mind always influences the material. It and 
most true saying: “If thou desirest ease, in the first place 
take care of the ease of the mind, for that will make all 
other suffering easy, but nothing can support a man 
whose mind is wounded.” 


us 


is a wise 


To begin: That delicate, elusive thing, the dawning in- 
telligence of the babe, how best can it be developed? 
By harsh methods, by cruelty, repression? Why, even our 
successful animal trainers are abjuring the harshness of 
earlier systems and claim that fear is not a factor in their 
management of their intractable pupils. 

Fear may conquer a lion, a dog or a horse, but while 
it conquers, it also depresses and the intelligence of the 





brute will not be so active, so keen, as that of the creature 
which regards you not as a taskmaster, harsh and cruel, 
but as a firm, energetic and strong leader and friend. 
You can tame an animal with the lash, with the goad, 
with fire, but while he obeys from fear, his soul has be- 
come the soul of the slave and his intelligence has been 


dwarfed by your methods. Just so the human animal 
may be stunted by a harsh, repressive system. This fact 
has become so self evident that for years past our better 
class schools have dropped the crude methods of a past 
generation and adopted more advanced and gentler dis- 
cipline. Do I hear someone cry: “Not so fast; there is 
a wide difference between stern repression and that atti- 
tude which inspires wholesome awe’’? 

Granted, readily granted; but I desire the one as little as 
I do the other, and for reasons I will endeavor to make 
clear to you. What I consider necessary to the receptive 
attitude of the pupil of vocal music is neither the re- 
pressed condition of one taught through fear nor the 
more natural stand of awestruck curiosity, but the wide- 
awake eagerness of one from whose brain every cobweb 
has been swept by a gust of hearty laughter, and whose 
throat muscles are therefore in the very best condition 
to discuss the tone quality I desire. 

The influence of laughter upon the body through the 
mind is of the very greatest importance. The influence 
of fear is to depress. Through the brain little 
nerve centre receives its message, and that most delicate 
the throat, and 
rhe stronger emotions of fear, grief, horror, play upon 
f the body, they twitch, draw, 


every 


of organs, becomes drawn contracted 


the nerves and muscles « 
contract, and, if the stronger emotions produce these 
sharp effects, as can be proved by physical demonstration, 
the less fervid conditions of the mind all have their cor 
responding impressions. Gravity, profundity, a serious 
bearing, all are either neutral or directly antagonistic to 
the best vocal results, while, as I have already pointed 
out, laughter produces the condition most to be desired 
in mind and body. Therefore, there is no greater help to 
a vocal master than a joyous condition or mood. An 
old writer—Sir Thomas Overbury—has most aptly said: 
“Wit timber. The 
the greatest flame, the other the durablest heat, and both 


” 


is brushwood, judgment one gives 
meeting make the best fire. 

It is this meeting of brushwood and timber which is, I 
maintain, to the best the 
studio, for I do not urge the “loud laugh that speaks the 
but the laugh of honest enjoyment, the 
meeting of wit and judgment 


When the 


really most profound, for by his seeming frivolity he is 


so necessary results in vocal 


vacant mind,” 


vocal master seems most frivolous he is 


superinducing that state of mind most necessary to the 
advancement of his pupil, who with his throat in the best 
the 


possible condition for vocal effort may use conson 


ants, those “hammers of the voice,” with all due effect 

“And shall you use the Italian method of singing?” do 
you ask? 

“There is no such thing,” I would bluntly reply. “The 
vocal art is singing on a continuous vowel, using con 
sonants as propellers.” Now do you see 
To propel the sound correctly one must pro 


where we are 
drifting? 
nounce correctly. There must 


the enunciation must be clear cut, distinct, and the pro- 


be no sloppy delivery, 
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nunciation perfect. To sum all up in a nutshell: Bad 
pronundiation, bad method; while perfect pronunciation 
will cure nearly every fault of voice production. Our 
happy pupil will be apt to use his brains while singing; 
he will be in the best condition of mind and body to do 
and to succeed he must use them. 

“Of course,” you say, “everyone uses his brains while 
learning any art.” 


so, 


I can only answer, “everyone should,” but not every- 
one does by any means. It is too true that many people 
do not use their brains in singing, and so they commit 
errors of phrasing and sense, which if done in one of the 
lowest classes of the public schools would mean disgrace 
to the delinquent. Phrasing is only a question of com- 
bination, muscular rhetoric, so to speak. For as rhetoric 
is the art of persuasive effective speech, just so is 
phrasing the art of effective To gain this art 
technique must be thoroughly mastered. Let me call to 


or 
song 


your minds a passage in one of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
letters, wherein he dwells upon the all important subject: 

“In head over technic 
rise and when you go to bed. Forget purposes, 
the meanwhile get to love technical processes, to glory in 
to all the world entirely 
to see it entirely in terms of 


your art bow your when you 


and in 
technical Get 
through technical spectacles 
Then when you have anything to say the 


successes see 
what you can 
language will be apt and copious.” 

Another fact which goes to make or mar the artist is 
temperament, and this, of born him, is 
not of his choosing, and is influenced by heredity and 
Still, education, a healthy state 


course, is with 


many varied conditions 
of mind and body, and above all, a thorough grasp of 
technical processes, will enable the singer to control tem 
While the 
temperament will of necessity make certain conditions of 
the throat either to contract or relax, the mastery gained 
by technic will use these very peculiarities to enhance 


peramental idiosyncrasies to a great extent. 


certain vocal efforts, and it goes without saying that the 
more perfect the technic the less observable will be the 
working of the mechanism which controls it 

How often is it said that every art is in its perfection 
simplicity incarnate, but what a struggle, what a battle 


royal it is to attain the simplicity 

Is the novice in any art simple? We have only to 
think of a beginner to evoke a smile over their stilted, 
unnatural methods. In painting, their effects are usu 


aliy glaring or crude; in acting, they convey no realiza 
tion of the character they would portray. They are pain- 
fully self conscious and cannot sink their own identity. 
And in singing, how the poor lungs are forced, how the 
little throat, like a wayward instrument, expands when 
it should contract, and contracts when there should only 
be relaxed muscles 

after 


slough 


To attain the divinely simple, that is, to grasp 
perfection in any art, we must climb out of the 
of artistic incompetence, and by slow means and easy 
stages work our way to the top of the hill, on whose very 
Do 


summit simplicity sits crowned, a queen indeed not 


confuse simplicity with infantile prattle. No greater mis- 
take could be made, Is the babble of a brook a more simple 
Rather 
does the first produce more complicated vibrations, while 
the slow moving harmonies of the ocean’s roar are of the 
very most elementary character 


progression than the roar of old Ocean himself? 


There is the simplicity of Shakespeare, an unruffled sea, 
smooth, even in its rise and fal!; but drop the plummet and 
it sinks down, down in those crystal depths till lost to 
sight, and still no sound rises to our straining ear which 
marks that the deepest depths are reached. Even so with 
the genius of a Goethe, a Lessing or a Browning; only a 
cultivated mind can grasp the subtleties of these writers 
cultivated mind that this very 
subtlety contains as its essence the divinely simple. Com- 
plex to the ordinary understanding, or to the “unweeded 
of the 
To the mind brought to perfection through discipline and 
the 
song 


and only a can realize 


garden” uncultivated mind meaningless jargon 
complex harmonies become echoes of a 
The babble “Mother Goose” the 
mind a delicious to the trained intellect 


fed an infant on the 


education 
divine of is to 
infantile 
poor 


swell of the Shakespearean rhythm he would, in all prob 


music; 


very faring, while if we grand 


ability, lift up his voice in the chromatic progressions of 


babyhood’s loudest lamentations, and he would be quite 


within his right. Understanding and experience are re 
quired to appreciate the master thoughts of master minds 
The infant is on a little hillock trailing 


of his own, still 


about him his “clouds of glory.” But presently his hil 
lock will tumble him upon the plain below—‘shades of 
the prison house will close about him and ‘tis then that 
his perception of the light”—of the true saving grace of 


right and arduous labor, turns him toward the everlasting 


hills which every true student and seeker after the high 
est ideals of life must and will climb 

What nation at the present day takes the lead in mu 
sical thought? What nation contains the most gifted 
composers, most marvelous pianists and most erudite 


scholars? Though Italy is often called the home of song, 


furnished her of renowned musi- 
the of which 


There music is not a luxury; it is 


and France has quota 


still Germany so 
may be 
the everyday life of its people; and as the Teuton is and 
be noted solid learning, his 
power and the profundity of his thought, so in the mu 


clans is only 


country 


much said 


always will for his brain 


sical world he takes rank as a thorough master of what 
ever he attempts, and as a deep thinker one who will 
never be content to treat any subject superficially. A 


profound, serious turn of thought characterizes the Ger 
man nation. While their land 
struck by their frugality solid traits 
of their character 


traveling in own one is 
temperance and the 
I cannot express too deeply my ap 
this great nation 


Their brain power would go toward the making of suc- 


preciation for the sterling qualities of 


cess in almost any kind of life, while their patience and 
perseverance are so great that as instrumentalists, es- 
pecially pianists, they score wonderful successes. No 


difficulties of technic are too great for them to master. 





How inimitable would be the singer who with the brains 
the 


German combined the tone production called the 
the 


man nation must always be 


ot 


Italian esteem which the Ger 


held by the 


method. Great in 


is 
thoughtiul stu 


dent 1 traits in their charac- 


of men. But the very radica 
ter, their frugality, profundity, seriousness, all militate 
against their success as vocal teachers One great ob- 
jection to them in this field, and an insurmountable one, 


is their language. German consonants must be produced 


in a throaty manner. As can be easily proved, the chil 
dren of German parents born in this country have a 
tendency to throatiness, and certainly their method of 
tone production makes throaty pupils. Here we have the 


profound, serious master, the man who inspires awe, and 
here aiso we have the cause of many defects in the vocal- 
ization of his pupils. The very air of the German mas- 


ter’s studio is astringent. The pupil will not become a 
dunce, he will think, will grapple with many a problem 
and succeed in elucidating it, but he will never possess 
that clear, pure tone method which he trained in the 
studio where the laugh reigns w acquire 

L’homme qui rit est l"homme qui sait where the vocal 
art is to be unfolded 

The German mind revels in difficulties, in abstruse 
problems. So, where all is divinely simple, the German 


protessor instinctively prefers to find some roundabout 


and difficult method of progression, and, above all, to at 
tack 


desire 


this method in a serious spirit His frugal nature, his 
to 


for cent, induces him 


much 


to obtain value, cent 


greater exertion, and he is too engrossed in his 


weighty problem to perceive that he is sweating under 


burdens which exist only in his own 


The 


German 


imagination 


striking instance of the difference between 


vocalists 


most 
the 
he 
cert platform 


of other nationalities can 


side by side the con 
effort. the 


periect 


and those 
observed when they stand 
The 
of the one only enhances the 


the 


I proved my 


upon 
palpable throaty delivery 


ease and apparent 


absence of effort of other 
Fi 
De 
again upon the incomparable 
the 


to ? 





point your satisfaction 


you somewhat understand why I insist again and yet 
benefits of laughter in the 
h and 


that 


studio of musician? If so, I have my reward, 


d, and I 


reads this, my defense 


shall count my labor as amply am sure 


the 


repa 


thinker wh« of the laugh, will 


not accuse me of shallowness and will not say with 


scathing satire 


the 


who deserves 


Greville, intending to include me in 


“Man 
laughter 


endowed with power of 


to be 


is the only creature 


is he not also the only one 


laughed at?” 


Josephine 


JOSEPHINE JACOBY 
the soloist 


Jacoby. 


ME contralto, will be 
Milwaukee 


and she will sing 


M the 


Society 


he concert by the Arion 
the night of November 
the part of Delilah in the 
Delilah” which 


will give on November 


al 


on 10 


performance of “Samson and 


the Minneapolis Philharmonic Society 
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FREDERIC LAMOND. 





REDERIC LAMOND was born in Glasgow, 
Scotland, January 28, 1858, and soon displayed 
talent for music. He quickly learned to play 
the piano, and at nine years of age was ac- 
quainted with the works of the great masters 
that were written within the compass of his 

When he was only ten he was appointed organist 





hands. 
in a Glasgow church, and at the same time devoted him- 
self to studying the violin under H. C. Cooper, a distin- 
guished violinist of the school of Spohr, who declared 


that he had never had such a talented pupil. He made 
himself familiar with other instruments also, and so 
strong was the charm exercised by orchestral music in 
him that he often smuggled himself into the rehearsals of 
the concerts of August Manns. 

When he was fourteen he went to Germany and studied 
at the Hoch Conservatory, Frankfort, where he remained 
1881, with short visits to Berlin, Meiningen, Rome and 
Weimar. His early teachers at Frankfort were Anton 
Urspruch and Max Schwarz. Later Hans von Bilow 
let him continue his studies under his special direction. 
Years before he had heard Biilow play a Beethoven Con- 
certo, which made such an impression on him that he 
rushed to a dealer to buy the work. With some hesita- 
tion the bookseller produced the score, adding, “The 
price is 14s.” “I have not as much,” said the lad. ‘What 
do you want it for, then?” asked the other. “I want to 
play it.” The dealer laughed. “My lad, if you will play 
the first twelve pages, I'll give it you.” Lamond sat down 
the pianos in the shop, and when he ieft had the 
coveted score under his arm. In 1885 Liszt, at Biilow’s 
request, took charge of his future instruction, and Bilow, 
when Lamond took leave of him, said, in the presence of 
his other pupils, that he knew no one so well prepared 
for study at Weimar, not only to enjoy the advantages of 
Liszt's instruction, but also to withstand its defects. Liszt 
gave unmistakable proof of his interest in him; at nearly 
every lesson he called on him to play, which was reck- 


fh 
ti 


it one of 


a great distinction. 
In 1886 Lamond visited Russia, where Rubinstein had 
been to play Brahms’ enormously difficult “Variations on 


oned 


a Theme by Paganini,” as well as some of his own com- 
and encouraged him to give a concert in St. 
Petersburg, which was a brilliant success. Returning to 
Scotland in 1887 he devoted hiraself to composition and 
wrote a piano trio, a ‘cello sonata and two piano pieces. 


positions, 


In 1888 he appeared in Dresden, and in 1889-90 made 
a grand concert tour in England and Scotland. He 
wrote at this time a “Symphony for Grand Orchestra,” 


which was played with success at Mann’s Crystal Palace 
concerts, and a patriotic overture “From the Scottish 
Highlands,” which has been performed in Frankfort, 
Meiningen, the Philharmonic concerts in New York and 
London, and by Theodore Thomas in Chicago. In 1895 
Lamond began a series of concert tours in Europe which 
established his fame as a virtuoso. In Germany he was 
recognized as a Beethoven player, but, although he is a 
great interpreter of Beethoven, he is no one sided special- 
ist, but plays with equal inspiration Bach, Liszt, Chopin, 
fact the whole piano repertory. 

“His playing,” Franz Barmer writes, “is a revelation 
of genuine grandeur, heroic earnestness, 
He produces from the piano colossal 


klang effects, while at the same time he gives adequate 


Schumann, in 


4 


\ breath of 


teais over Us. 





expression to the transcendental. His playing is thor- 
oughly sound, without mannerism, without straining after 
effect. Truth is his motto.” 

We add some notices by German critics of Mr. La- 
mond’s performances in Munich: 


BEETHOVEN CONCERT, MUNICH, NOVEMBER 4, 1900. 


Frederic Lamond appeared yesterday again as a Beethoven player 
in the hall of the Bayerischer Hof before the Munich public. As 
such he has now scarcely a rival. The style in which this time, 
too, he interpreted the work of the great master of our art made 
this be clearly felt. Lamond’s musical performance is the product 
of inward experience; it is based on a temperamental form mys- 
teriously permeating the soul, and thus is able to entrance the lis- 
tener in its magic circle. The virtuoso, yes, we must say, the musi- 
cian, is, in this extraordinary art of interpretation, left entirely in 
the background; what is presented to us is genuine spiritualized 
tone poetry. Lamond began with the Sonata (op. 105, in B flat). In 
the first movements a peculiar nervous haste was felt in the rendi- 
tion, much was, as in the side themes of the first allegro, conceived 
too weakly, but how he performed the first fugue! Then we actu- 
ally felt the breath of that German “humor” revelling in a demoniac 
feeling of power, which, in its defiance, rising into savagery, Bee- 
thoven alone can express with such musical force. The manner in 
which Lamond gave the Sonata, op. 111, in C minor; the program 
Sonata, “Les Adieux,” op. 81, in E flat, and the Appassionata, op. 
57, in F minor, can only be described in expressions of admiration. 
More delicately and soulfully than he rendered, in the “‘Farewell’’ 
Sonata, the melancholy harmonies in the introduction, the longing 
lament in the movement entitled “Absence,’’ and the presentment 
of again meeting, cannot be described or imagined. I must resist 
any attempt to make peculiarities prominent; be it enough to say 
that the “Variations of the Arietta’ in C, in Sonata, op. 111, seized 
us in their whole wonderful temperamental force, and that the 
transcendental element of Beethoven's creation was brought insep- 
arably close to us. The performance of the Sonata in F minor was 
not only filled with passionate “Sturm und Drang,” but everything, 
even in the chord passages hurrying on in roaring tone-strength, 
had a defined, sharply outlined physiognomy. In the first allegro 
we were moved by the mysterious Hamletlike temperament, with its 
unintroduced contrasts, in an absolutely haunting fashion. Lamond 
had taken a firm footing in the musical life of our city, as was 
proved by the numerous attendance yesterday evening, and still 
more by the character of the applause aroused by his performance 
and breaking out with really elementary force.—Minchener Neueste 
Nachrichten. 





Yesterday Frederic Lamond gave in the Bayerischer Hof a Bee- 
thoven evening, at which the music loving public were strongly 
represented. The gifted piano poet selected the Sonatas, op. 105, 
in B flat; op. 111, in C minor; op. 81, in E flat, and op. 57, in F 
minor, of which we had heard lately the first two in Risler’s render- 
ing. The comparison, evidently challenged by the concert goer be- 
tween the two conceptions, confirmed what we said some days ago 
and years ago about Lamond's _interpre- 
tation of Beethoven, namely, that the placed the centre 
cf gravity of the musical exposition in the plastic of the 
dynamic nuance, which lends itself to his gifts, and 
still in the clear, sharp elucidation of the structure, while 
the other adds to these artistic premises the decisive supplement, 
the heart, may it reach the heart,” and hence the 
Beethoven player. Yes, Lamond not only interprets—he knows the 
magic art of rendering Beethoven grandly and truly—he also warms, 
his performance demands not only admiration, but mutual 
It would take us too far to detail the difference of these 
important personages in the treatment of the object of comparison, 
One point we must mention—Risler, in 


about Risler’s two 


one 


especially 
more 


“From is 


love. 


two 


the above named sonatas. 
the F sharp minor adagio of the B flat major Sonata, brought out 
the last lines of its wonderful architecture, distributed with the great 
est care the light and shade, while Lamond gave to the lines and sub- 
tile specialties breath and life. The public received this movement with 
very different applause from that it gave a few days ago. It was 
enraptured and its jubilation broke forth spontaneously. At the end 
the enthusiasm reached such a height that Lamond gave an addi- 
tional piece, the Minuet from the E flat major Sonata, op. 31.— 
Minchener Allgemeine Zeitung. 





Concerts.—The Risler Beethoven concert at the end of last week was 
followed two days later by Frederic Lamond with a similar perform- 
ance, the program of which was partly the same as that of his 
above named colleague. Lamond produced exclusively sonatas of 
the master. He gave the most weighty ones, namely, op. 105 and 
op. 111, first and followed them with op. 81 and op. 57. What Lamond 


is in technic as well as in spiritual mastery of such tasks our musical 
public has long known. He indisputably belongs to the first Bee- 
thoven interpreters of the present day. Of this he again gave proof 
of a most convincing kind, which won fitting appreciation in 
stormy applause on the part of the public—Minchener Zeitung. 





Lamond’s Beethoven Evening.—The Beethoven cult is at present 
in full bloom. On Friday Risler, the day before yesterday Lamond, 
next Thursday Schwartz. It was satisfactory to notice that this 
concert of Lamond’s was better attended than his performance last 
year. He merits, however, a full house whenever he appears; his 
performances stood beyond competition in their technical perfection 
and abnormal individualistic form. We have not space to treat more 
closely yesterday’s performances and reserve ourselves for a com- 
plete notice of Lamond’s next concert. Yesterday’s program gave 
the 106 in B flat, the so called “Hammer Clavier” Sonata, the well 
known C minor Sonata, the ripest and most perfect work of his 
third period, also the fragmentary “Sonate Caractéristique” (‘‘Les 
Adieux, Absence, Le Retour’), and finally, as a concluding num- 
ber, the Appassionata. The style in which Lamond, faithful to 
Bilow’s demands, “with thorough knowledge of the rising and pass 
ing of the various motives,” played with the highest clarity the 
passionate billows of the corner movements, as well as the pensive 
repose of the D flat major andante, called out loud applause.— 
Bayerischer Kurier. 





So much the more enthusiastic was the applause which a public 
faithful to its old traditions gave to Lamond, the thor 
ough interpreter of Beethoven the 
first piano evening, which towered like a lighthouse 


Frederic 


perfection, on occasion of his 
over the sea 


of concerts.—Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. 


Beethoven Evening by Lamond on November 4.--Lamond is well 
known to the people of Munich since last winter as an ideal musi- 


cian. We have seldom heard the Appassionata given with such 
mastery. Endless applause at the conclusion rewarded the great 
master, who as a Beethoven interpreter deserves to be called Bee 
thoven Redivivus. A minuet in E flat, from the Sonata, op. 31, was 


Lamond had to 
dozen or more times to accept the enthusiastic thanks 
We shall hear Lamond several times this winter 


Kleines Journal. 


kindly given by the artist as an encore. appear a 
of the numer 
ous public. Lucky 
Munich! 
LISZT EVENING, NOVEMBER 7, 

Frederic Lamond had a real triumph yesterday in his Liszt even 
ing at the Bayerischer Hof. This incomparable player 
is also a Liszt player of the first rank; he is a genuine representative 
of the grand style of music form created by Liszt. 
see in Liszt’s piano works only manifestations of his absolutely in 
comparable virtuosity. How erroneous this is must be 
clear to everyone who heard If, the 
case of Beethoven, he strives to reproduce on the piano, when it 
style of the 
the 
Lamond 


1900. 
Beethoven 
Superficial judges 


assumption 
Lamond play yesterday. in 
is necessary, the transparent polyphony of the 
quartet, the case of Liszt moments 
the tone tempest of the orchestra seek 
work by dazzling musical color effects, it is mot the magic of the 
of 
all, sharply defined tone form which appears before us and lets us 
The B minor, 
with which Lamond began, is dedicated to Robert We 
cannot speak of its importance in a few words, it is not possible to 
in customary form like that of last 
When the deepest foundation of our nature is stirred it is 


string 


in he lets loose at right 


gut does not to 


sensuous sound which strikes our edr in his playing, it is, first 
see Our own nature as in a mirrored image. Sonata, 
Schumann. 
report an artistic 
evening. 
banal to talk of formal things and point out this or that 
only say that Lamond interpreted the piece 


experience 


We can 
performed for the first 
time with a plastic which brought to us the scorn and mockery in 
stalk 
interpreted in a masterly 
Francis Walk 


Polonaise in E 


corporated in it no less closely than the defiant, heroic 
ing, He 
style the second Ballade, and no less the legend, 
ing on the Sea,” and the Etude in F minor and the 


courage 


as it were, over corpses likewise 


“St 


It was real orchestral playing, genuine symphonic style; all passage 
work appeared only as something collateral. As the blindly work 
ing forces of nature in man must retire into concealment to give 


room for the soul and spirit, so in art also, the highest impression 
is only then attained when all sensuous elements appear no longer 
as the main object, but are transformed into mere for the 
expression of something higher. For the sake of completeness, I 


means 


give the titles of the lesser pieces performd by Lamond: “Ricor 
danza,” “Feux Follets,” “Au bord d'une source,’”’ “Consolations” 
(those in D sharp) and the “Valse Impromptu.” The applause 


given to the artist after each piece burst forth with elemental force 
and at the conclusion would not make end till 
virtuoso presented as addition 


an the unwearied 


lieb’ 
Liszt evening given 


an Liszt’s wonderful lied, “O 


so lang du lieben Kannst.’"’ This was the first 
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by Lamond in Munich, It will not be the last. Such moments of 
musical life mark real high points, and are a guarantee that the 
great masterpieces of the past century will be handed down in their 
true form to the next generation.—Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten. 





Lamond gave his Liszt evening before a large audience at the 
Bayerischer Hof. So far as we were present at the performance of 
the artist, who is perhaps not to be surpassed in his individuality and 
spiritual intuition the before him, he presented, as 
might have been expected, an exemplary performance, a model for 
The applause was extraordinary and at the con- 
wreath.—Bayerischer 


into material 
future generations. 


clusion Lamond received a splendid laurel 


Kurier. 

The Liszt evening which Frederic Lamond gave yesterday even 
ing at the Bayerischer Hof had te compete with the benefit concert 
at the Odéon, but the artistic was undiminished thereby. 
Lamond opened with the B minor Sonata, dedicated to Schumann, 
which, with the weightiest rhetoric, piles up a whole cabinet of 
porous blocks of stone, and has to pay for its wantonness by asthma, 


success 


If the impression of this was not repulsive, it was exclusively due 
to the artist’s merits, who blended, with nervous hand, the disparate 

into a and gave them himself the 
Equally brilliant was his execution of the fol 
“Feux Follets,”’ scherzo and 


thoughts and feelings whole, 
warmth they lacked. 
lowing shorter “Ricordanza,” 
march, whose ornamentation, often too rich, was made wonderfully 
In the B flat, still in the fresh 
colored “Au bord d’une P the “Legend,” Lamond de 
signedly went less into the analytical exposition of the meagre theme 
than into the powerful onward rushing swing of Liszt’s idiom. The 
he triumphant verve, with a 
and an impulse which surpassed everything. At 
of life into the utmost 
Beautiful the “Consolations” 


pieces, 


clear. second Ballade, and more 


source” and 





noble F minor Etude grasped with 
the same 


of 


and 


tension 


time, vigorous warmth streamed fibres 


the musical figure in tone were 
“Valse a little too transparent; this 
valse is not as pure blooded as it like 
cluded the evening with the grandiose E major Polonaise, in which 


Minchener Allige 


Impromptu,” the latter, perhaps 


would to be. Lamond con 





he proved himself the piano Alcides and poet, 
meine Zeitung. 


The second of Lamond’s concerts was devoted exclusively to 
Liszt. A rich and interesting program was presented, in which the 
concert giver found opportunity to display the thorough excellence 
of his pianism in every respect. In particular we heard the great 
B minor Sonata, this tone work which as far as form goes stands 
on its own feet and in contents is of high value. For the piano 
virtuoso who only travels on the high road this most individual 
work lies out of his way. But the artists who strike into unaccus 
tomed paths seem today more than before to turn to it. Lamond’s 
spiritual rendition of the Sonata was one of grand, plastic, powerful 
dismemberment of the structure of the whole, temperamental origi 
rally in the musical exposition and ri¢ warmth and weight in the 
contrasting poetically delicate parts of the work. The extraordinary 
performance found fitting appreciation by the audience.—Minchener 


Zeitung 


JULIA RUDGE. 
returns to 


New York this 


»f several years abroad, and is 


ULIA RUDGE, 
season after a sojourn « 
for 


contralto, 
and song re 
cital met ifying in her 
citals and has several already booked for New York State 


to oratorio, concert 


She 


open engagements 


has with grat success re 





during the winter. Here are a few extracts from the 
press: 

\ recital was given at Steinway Hall yesterday afternoon by 
Mme, Julia Rudge. The artist in question has a good contralto 
voice, which she uses with considerable skill. Her songs were well 
chosen, the melodious “Ah Rendimi,” by Rossi, leading the way, 
and an ex: le of Handel, the florid air “Hence Away,” from 
“Semele,” owing. Of bot the singer gave steady and careful 
renderings, her enunciation being commendably clear and distinct 
Her treatment of Lalo’s melodious “L’Esclave” and “Souvenir” dis 
played thought and good taste The Da Telegraph, London 

Madame Rudge proved herself a thorough artist and musician 
Musicat Courter (London edition). 

Great and prolonged applause was accorded her splendid rendering 


of “O Rest in the Lord” and in the duet, “Children, Pray This 
Luve to Cherish.”"—Kensington News 

Last evening Mme. Julia Rudge gave a most entertaining and 
instructive lecture recital on “‘How to Cultivate a Taste for Music.” 
She fascinated her audience not nly by the excellence of her 


thoughts and the charm of her delivery, but also by the great beauty 


f her singing. She illustrated her lecture by English and Amer 
can songs, which brought out the sweetness, depth and richness 
of her tones in a remarkable manner.—Plattsburg (N. Y.) Press 
Anna E. Otten. 
A NNA E. OTTEN, the violinist, who has been seri 
ously ill, is now convalescent and will resume her 


public appearances during December. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
—e is 

HE Hon. E. E. Schmitz, the mayor 

Francisco, the first musician who 

elected to so important a, civic position, has 

been in New York for ten days and will re 

main here a week longer. He and Mrs 

Schmitz are guests at the Waldorf-Astoria 

The visiting mayor has been the recipient of much atten- 


tion since his arrival in New York. A few nights ago he 
a banquet at the Hoffman 


of San 


was ever 





was the guest of honor at 
House. Edward King, representing the trade unions of 
New York, made an address of welcome and bestowed 
upon the musician-mayor a graceful eulogium, concluding 
“T hope some day to see a 
At the 
banquet there were representatives of a hundred labor or 
ganizations. William R. Hearst owner of the San Fran 
cisco Examiner and the New York Journal, was the host 


his speech with these words: 
labor man in the mayor’s chair in New York.” 


Mr. Schmitz when called upon for a speech responded in 


his remarks eliciting much applauss 


Later he was requested to favor the audience with a vio 


a happy manner, 


and a violin and bow were thrust into h 


lin solo, is hands 
T he 
siasm 
gotten its cunning. 


performance was skillful and aroused genuine enthu- 
Evidently the hand of the musician had not for 
His father 
was a prominent orchestral leader in San Francisco many 
He conducted the orchestra which played at 


Mayor Schmitz comes of a musical family 


years ago 


the concerts given by Jennie Lind in that city. Mr 
Schmitz was born in San Francisco and has resided there 
ever since, following in the footsteps of his father. When 


a little boy he gave evidence of the possession of excep 
tional talent for music and showed a predilection for the 
violin. He took up its study seriously and became a well 


equipped musician. For years he has been the leader of 


the orchestra in the Columbia Theatre in San Francisco 
and has given innumerable symphony concerts As far 
as has been consistent with his high ideals Mr. Schmitz 


has popularized his programs, yet he has made no conces 






sions to ignorance. He has been an educator and has 
striven to elevate the musical tastes of the community 
Mr. Schmitz always has been in touch with the masses, 
with the laboring people, and has been their sturdy cham 
pion—a modern Marius. Last November he was elected 
mayor of San Francisco by a towering majority, al] the 
labor organizations combining to support him his was 


a rare distinction to thrust upon a musician. As soon as 


Mayor Schmitz took the reigns of municipal affairs in his 


hands he gave evidence of executive ability of a high 
order. He at once instituted some important reforms and 
rectified abuses. Even according to his political oppo 


nents he has made a model mayor. 
Mayor Schmitz is a man of impressive appearance, over 

) I PI 
His 


forehead and the development of that region of the 


6 feet in height and finely proportioned expansive 


cra 
is the abode of the group of intellectual facul 
Mr. Schmitz, in 


knowledge 


nium which 


1s 


ties, denote a high order of mentality 


conversation discloses an intimate ot art 


science, literature and political economy. An exceptionally 
bright and entertaining talker, he enjoys a high reputa 
tion as an orator 


many said Mr. Schmitz to a MusIcAL 
CouRIER representative, who visited him in his apartments, 
“I have been a constant reader of THe Musicat Courter 
My My 


duties as a public servant are so onerous that I cannot 


“For years,” 


interest in music is just as great now as it ever was 


devote much time to the art, yet occasionally I find oppor- 
tunity to practice on my violin 

“For some time I have been working to secure an an 
nual appropriation of $20,000 for band concerts in the pub 
lic parks. The California Club, one of the most influen 


tial social organizations in the city, is co-operating earn 
estly with me in this matter, and I am confident the proj 
ect will be pushed to a successful conclusion 


“Good music never was so keenly appreciated by the 
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residents of San Francisco as it is now. We have a very 


musical community. In proof of this I may mention the 


fact that there are in my city many excellent musicians 
some good orchestras, well trained choral societies, and 
that all the great artists who come to the United States 
visit us and receive generous support. The Grau Opera 


Company plays an engagement of two weeks in Chicago 
and a six weeks’ engagement in San Francisco. We main 
tain permanently an excellent opera company, which plays 
at the Tivoli, giving the best operas acceptably at popular 
ticket to one of these performances costs only 
The efficient, 
good and the principals are generally singers of high repu 
Now it places 
good music within reach of the mass of music lovers who 
; these 


prices. A 


50 cents chorus is large and the ensemble 


tation this is a most commendable scheme; 


The rich can 


cannot afford to 
but the 


pay high prices pay 


prices, poor cannot [here has been considerable 


advancement made in music in recent years in California 


I have noted with sincere interest the The good 


progress 








work progresses and I am always happy when I can give 
any assistance. I am deeply interested in the bill before 
Congress to establish a National Conservatory of Music 
Since coming to New York I have had several confer 
ences with William R. Hearst, who has espoused the cause 
with enthusiasm. Should he be elected to Congress I feel 
sure he will exert his influence in behalf of the measure 
It is an admirable scheme which should be carried out 
I have had talks with a number of musicians, all of whom 
concur with me as to the imnortan of the project I 
am glad to see that THe Mus . Courter is lending its 
powerful influence in the ris direction.” 


KOCIAN RECITALS. 


[By Wire.] 
Curcaco, October a7, 1902 
Musical Courier, New York 
fe ape te ARONSON ed in this city this morn 
ing, having visited Buffalo, Cleveland and Detroit 
closing contract rtwo K an ré in each of these 
es, thus making thirty dati ready closed out of forty 
concerts contracted for 
rhe first Chicago recital takes place at the Auditoriun 
Chursday, Janu y 8 the s§ nd > irday alternoc 
January 10 


Wiley Sings. 
ILEY wa 
t of the Washington 


(cee © the vocal soloist at ti 


ri : 1] 


11S ng ipidly 


known 


Violin Recitals. 


RicHARD C. KAY 


American Violin Virtuoso 


(Liege and Brussels 





Schools), 


ASSISTED 


CAROLINE MONTEFIORE 


SOPRANO. 


BY 





MENDELSSOHN HALL, NEW YORK, Nov. 11—Novy. 21 
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ACADEMY OF MUSIC, BROOKLYN, . » Nov. 18 
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E, POTTER FRISSELL 


(Pupil of Leschetizky, Sauer and Moszkowski.) 


Professor of Piano (Leschetizky Method) in the 


Ehrlische Musik Schule of Dresden, 


a leading school of music. Full musical course in every de- 
partment of Music—Harmony, Composition, History of Music 
Orchestral and Ensemble Classes. Vocal and Instrumental 
instruction by leading artists. 


Address: 530 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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RIEDRICH ROBERT VOLKMANN, the 
distinguished composer, died at Budapest 
nineteen years ago today, October 29. 


O UR contemporary, the Musikalishes W ochenblatt, 

makes the trifling mistake of writing 
“death” for “birth” in a paragraph respecting Mo- 
lique. This famous violinist was born (not died) on 
October 7, 1802, was a favorite of L. Spohr, and in 
1822 began his first artistic tour. In 1849 he set- 
tled in London, where he at once took a high posi- 
tion as performer and teacher. His oratorio “Abra- 
ham,” performed at Norwich in 1860, has gone 
back to Abraham’s bosom, but some of his con- 
certos and quartets are still heard. One of the 
German music calenders for 1903 makes another 
mistake. While the Wochenblatt kills Molique a 
hundred years ago, this calendar makes our vener- 
able friend the Chevalier de Kontski still “awaken- 


ing the lion” in Berlin. 
TPS paper received on Saturday last the fol- 
lowing request: “Please inform us of the 
name of the first husband of Madame Labori. 
Thanking you in advance,” &c. The first husband 
of Madame Labori was Vladimir de Pachmann, and 
they had several children. These children are now 
with M. and Madame Labori. Her maiden name 
was Maggie Okie, and she was a pupil of de Pach- 
mann when he married her. She was a beautiful 
woman, and was here in this country with him on 
the occasion of de Pachmann’s first visit to Amer- 
ica. While playing in a recital in Chickering Hall 
she was in the audience and they flirted with each 
other, being at that time very much enamored of 
each other. The cause of the separation has been 
conjectured and slyly hinted at, but never fully ex- 
plained. 


“ 


AX HESSE’S Musikerkalendar gives some 
Statistics regarding the late concert season in 
Germany. Beethoven comes first, with Wagner 
second. The first fills five pages of the book, the 
latter three. Then come Mozart and Brahms with 
two pages each; Bach, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
bert and Schumann with a page and a half each. 
Bruch, Handel, Liszt, Weber have a page each; 
Dvorak three-quarters, while Grieg, Saint-Saéns, 
R. Strauss and Tschaikowsky each have two-thirds 
of a page. Berlioz, Gade, Gluck, Goepart, Rubin- 
stein, Hofmann, Klughart, E. H. Syfarth fill half a 
page apiece, while Reinicke, Rheinberger, Smetana, 
Spohr, Vieuxtemps and Volkmann each come 
down to one-third. Eugen d’Albert, A. Becker, 
Enrico Bossi, Bruckner, C. Frank, Humperdinck, 
Massenet, M. Schillings, Sinding, Sibelius, Svend- 
sen, Thierot, Thuille, Tinel, Vierling, Volback and 
H. Zéllner have equally slight mention. 

As the present number of the calendar gives only 
fifty pages to this statistical statement, while in the 
previous number sixty-one pages were occupied by 
it, it may be presumed that there are many omis- 
sions. 


OMMERCIALISM is the dominant spirit of 
the age. It is making such strides every- 
where and in every direction that it can no longer 
be ignored, even ‘by the most idealistic lover of 
“art for art’s sake.” He who does ignore it starves, 
for in this bustling age the 
struggle for the dollar is 
the end and aim of exist- 
ence. Whoever said that it 
is “love” that makes the world go ’round would 
change his saying now to “money,” and join in the 
mad race for wealth, in order that he might live to 
preach the beauties of his theory in its original 
form. 
Commercialism and art must henceforth go hand 
in hand, and those who will persist in clinging 


COMMERCIALISM 
AND ART. 


NO TICKETS. 


“The Musical Courier” reiterates its re- 
quest that after this date no tickets for 
recitals or concerts be sent to this office. 

Keeping in touch with everything musical 
we are in a position to determine what is 
valuable or educational for our readers. 
For all such affairs ‘The Musical Courier ”’ 
will purchase its own tickets. 





fondly to their ideals must expect to be trampled 
in the dust by those who are more in sympathy 
with or more acutely aware of the exigencies of the 
present condition of things. It is merely another 
instance of the survival of the fittest, and yet how 
sadly has that “fittest” changed. It can be “art for 
art’s sake” no longer. “Ho for the dollar!” must 
be the future battle cry, and “How many dollars 
can I obtain?” mankind’s ideal. Cynical, you say? 
Perhaps? But true? Yes. 

Commercialism is the bond that makes the whole 
world kin. It controls the dealings of the manager 
with his artists, and vice versa. The 
classes an artist according to the artist’s value as a 


manager 
money maker, not his artistic worth. And every 
artist who has won success has been just as wary 
of financial pitfalls on his part as the manager is on 
his. 

And the public? Where does it come in? Is it 
not just as anxious to get its money’s worth? Nat- 
urally, and yet no one, not even the most radical 
idealist, should complain if, in the nature of things, 
the public sometimes (?) loses its sense of propor- 
tion and thinks it is getting most for its money 
when it is in reality getting little. This from the 
artistic point of view, of course. Moreover, a genu 
inely artistic achievement generally fails to impress 
the public, which wants shallow, glittering sensa- 
tionalism, rather than solid worth. Solid 
being so often garbed in sombre dignity, while 
sensationalism has the air of being always fresh 
and attractive and thrilling. He who can produce 
a new thrill (or a new trill) has his fortune made. 

They tell a funny story of the incomparable Wil- 
helmj when he played in America some ten years 
ago. 

The great violinist was appearing in a New Eng 
land town under the auspices of the local Young 
Christian During his first 
number, an adagio movement, in which he was 
showing his beautiful bowing and exquisite tone, 
one of the young men who had been on the com 
mittee that engaged him was heard to remark: “We 
are paying that fellow $300 to appear here tonight, 
and just see how slow he plays!” 

That is just it. 
portion of it at least that is made up of musical ig 


worth 


Men’s Association. 


The public, that very large pro- 


noramuses who have no discrimination in questions 
of art, but who constitute the masses, and from 
whom the money and support of an artist come, 
wants notes—as many of them to the minute as 
possible. It wants bright melodies; it wants beauty 
in a woman artist, and personal magnetism in an 
artist of the sterner sex; it wants spicy morsels of 
gossip or a suggestion of scandal about the artist’s 
personal affairs, which the gentle hand of the artful 
press agent knows so well how to scatter broadcast 
over the land. 

The public wants to be amused, entertained, and 
to be made to laugh. It wants to be thrilled, ex- 
cited, carried away by the personal magnetism of 
the artist. Not educated, elevated, nor over- 
whelmed with the artist’s art. 

Thus we see what the manager and artist must 
both cater to in order to make money: And this 
will be true so long as everything is gauged by the 
number of dollars it brings in, and a popular suc- 
cess means good financial returns and nothing else. 

Assuredly commercialism and art are going hand 
in hand. 
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S far back as July of this year THe Musicac 

CourIER published some comments about 

the rumors abroad of Amalia Materna’s poverty. 

Pathetic, indeed, were the tidings that reached us on 

the anniversary of the 

A GREAT SINGER'S ¢reat singer’s birth, July 

DISTRESS. 10. The rumors were 

startling, and must have 

come as a shock to the friends of the artist in this 

country, and now comes the confirmation of these 
reports. 


In the Herald of Tuesday, October 21, we find: 


Mme. Marekna’s TROUBLES 

Cuicaco, Ill, Monday.—A cable received here from 
Berlin says: “Dr. Heinrich Steger, of Vienna, has just 
published a strong public appeal to the widow and son of 
Richard Wagner, in behalf of Amalia Materna, the vet- 
eran artist, whose unparalleled impersonations of Brun- 
hilde and other Wagnerian characters contributed so 
much to the composer’s fame. Madame Materna is ut 
terly destitute and in danger of ending her days in the 
poorhouse. Private appeals to the Wagner family have 
proved of no avail. 

“Everything dear to Madame Materna in the way of 
souvenirs of her artistic career has been taken away from 
her. Even the helmet, shield and spear used in her 
famous performance of Brunnhilde at the opening of the 
Bayreuth Theatre in 1876 were seized and sold by auction 
last week for the miserable sum of 4 kronen.” 


Again last Friday the Herald, in a special cable 
from Vienna, published the details of a sale of Ma- 
terna’s home and contents, near Graz. This house, 
described as the Castle “St. Johann,” was pur- 
chased by Materna some five years ago, about the 
time she decided to retire from the stage. To 
quote from the European report, the singer’s treas- 
ures sold for next to nothing. “A gold mounted 
fan presented to her by Emperor Francis Joseph 
of Austria, that originally cost 4,000 kronen (about 
$800), was bought at the auction by a wealthy 
physician of Graz for $72. A stuffed grizzly bear, 
the gift of Mr. Burckhardt, of Cincinnati, sold for 
$11, and other souvenirs and mementos went for 
trifling sums. This is all very distressing, for the 
money realized from the sale is not sufficient to 
insure the singer against future want. The refer- 
ence to the poorhouse in the Herald dispatch from 
Chicago is harrowing and shameful. Something 
should be done at once to remove such a tragic 
contingency. This is the twentieth century, and 
the musical world cannot afford to permit an artist 
of Materna’s rank to suffer and die amid scenes of 
degrading poverty. 

Wagner’s widow and son, according to the Her- 
ald, have not responded to the appeals made by 
friends of the singer. This is beyond human belief, 
for Materna was for years an intimate friend of the 
great composer and his artistic ideal. By special 
appointment she created the role of Brunnhilde at 
the first performances of “The Ring of the Nibe- 
lung,” at Bayreuth, in the middle of August, 1876, 
and the story of her triumphs is now a matter of 
history. These performances at Bayreuth were and 
are still a family arrangement, and therefore the 
friends of Materna could only look for assistance 
from that source for sentimental reasons. We have 
always understood that in Germany pensions are 
voted to singers and musicians after years of serv- 
ice, but Materna belongs to Austria. From 1869 
to 1896, a period of twenty-seven years, she was a 
regular member of the Court opera at Vienna 
Under the rule governing the management of Con- 
tinental opera houses she had her furloughs, and it 
was during these vacations that she made tours in 
the United States and Germany. The singer prob- 
ably earned more money on her peripatetic visits to 
this country than she did in all the years of her 
singing in Vienna. She was reputed to be a rich 
woman, and that she had comparative wealth was 
true, or else she could not have bought the prop- 
erty sold under the auctioneer’s hammer last week. 
While there might be a disposition among Ameri- 


cans that had admired Materna’s art to assist in a 
movement organized for her benefit, the initiative 
should be taken by the rich music lovers in Vienna 
if the Austrian Government makes no provision in 
such a case. There is no need to discuss the causes 
that impoverished the singer. She is in want now. 
The sooner something is done to relieve her wants 
the more it will redound to the sympathies of those 
upon whom the artist has claims. Born in 1847, 
Materna is only fifty-five years old, and that is 
equivalent to saying she is young enough to teach. 
She did announce some time ago that she would 
give singing lessons, but there were few or no pu- 
pils at Graz, and then, too, the singer’s health has 
been precarious. If physically able to do so, Ma- 
terna should come here and open a vocal studio. 
There are plenty of good teachers in New York, 
but there is room and a welcome for an artist of her 
attainments and prominence. Beginning as she did 
in the humble part of an operetta soubrette, her 
value as a teacher of repertory could not fail of 
success. Having herself impersonated roles from 
the smallest to the greatest, it can be said, without 
levity, that she knows it all. Materna was born in 
St. Georgen, Styria. After the death of her father, 
a schoolmaster, she was engaged to sing in the 
churches at Graz. Then came concerts, next oper- 
etta, and the development of her voice opened the 
way to grand opera, which she has conspicuously 
adorned for three decades or more. 

Materna while stiil young in her career was mar- 
ried to Karl Friedrich, an actor in Vienna, and the 
singer took his name professionally as she did pri- 
vately, hyphenating it, as is the fashion in Germany 
and the German part of Austria—Amalie Friedrich- 
Materna. 


HE Sunday Sun furnished carefully prepared 
material in its column on music last Sunday, 

and it is full of honest and direct assertions on 
some phases of European 

ON EUROPEAN music criticism. 


CRITICISM. it is best to reproduce the 


However, 


essential portion of the arti- 
cle referred to in order to give readers outside of 
New York and in Europe an idea of the case as it 
stands in the Sun: 


At any rate, the Mascagni affair served as a precursor 
to the regular season of opera. It took people to the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, and even drew some of the habitual 
operagoers out of their summer retirement. Then Mary 
Munchhoff, armed with voluminous and overheated praises 
from Berlin and London, gave a song recital, and the mu- 
sical connoisseurs betook themselves for the first time to 
Mendelssohn Hall. There they said one to another: “What 
went ye out for to see? A reed shaken by the wind?” 
Miss Miinchhoff, it may be remarked in passing, was re- 
ported to be greatly disconcerted by the failure of the New 
York reviewers of musical doings to take her at the valua 
tion of Berlin and London. 

This may not be an inopportune moment to make a di- 
gression and convey a little essential information on that 
topic. The musical comment of Berlin, Vienna and Lon- 
don has little or no value here. The German criticism of 
musical compositions has some significance, especially that 
which comes from the pens of such men as Eduard Hans- 
lick and Otto Lessman. But German comment on solo 
performers counts for little. 

In the first place, we have all read what German papers 
have said about Jessie Shay, pianist; Mary Howe, soprano; 
Alma Webster Powell, soprano, and a host of others whose 
abilities, be they great or small, have been completely meas- 
ured at home. We know that the turgid praise which they 
have received in Germany has been out of all proportion 
to their respective merits. In the second place, we have 
read the German criticisms of scores of performers who 
have visited America, and we have found the same condi- 
tion of affairs. Certain German newspapers are for sale. 
Others are simply conscienceless. In Paris it is even 
worse. Anyone can go and buy a column or half a column 
in Figaro, or the Temps, or the Journal, for so much cold 
cash. The London papers are honest and so are the men 
who are writing about music in them; but a phlegmatic 
amiability prevails. What is known in this country as a 
“slating” is never seen-in an English musical criticism out- 
side of the columns of the weeklies. John Runciman, of 

the Saturday Review, runs to the other extreme and strives 





to attract attention by scathing satire. He is not a critic; 
he is simply an assailant. 

But to return. Miss Miinchhoff’s Berlin and London 
recommendations served only to awaken interest and cu 
riosity about her. People went to hear her, but they did 
not feel under any obligation to hear those qualities which 
the Berlin critics attributed to the young lady. They heard 
with their own ears. The result was that Miss Munchhoff 
made a pleasing impression, but not a sensation. She was 
found to be a concert singer of passable powers, but to be 
deficient in some of the essentials of her art. We Ameri- 
cans are rather exigent in our demands in the matter of 
song recitals. We have been educated by some superior 
artists, and we have a way of not caring for the second 
rate article. It may be good enough for Berlin, but it is 
not good enough for us. 

We are going to hear some song recitals of high artistic 
beauty in the course of the season. We shall have pleas 
anter things to say of some other singers than we had to 
say of Miss Miinchhoff. If that young lady had come 
without such a loud blowing of the heralding trumpet she 
would have been wiser 

This paper long since lost confidence in Euro 
pean criticism on music because of the numerous 
disappointments met here on hearing musical artists 
who came from Europe heralded as remarkable 
representatives of their class. Twenty years of 
comparison in the active field has shown how 
much we must distrust European music criticism, 
and has also shown how much faith the American 
music critic has in his own judgment, which is not 
regulated by these European criticisms. 

For this reason European musical artists come 
here in order to secure American favorable criticism, 
which represents to them capital in Europe! This has 
been repeatedly stated in these columns, and in one 
of his letters from Paris written by the editor of 
this paper last year he called special attention to 
the fact that those European musical artists who had 
first made successes in the United States subse- 
quently attained the full measure of their glory in 
Europe, instancing Rubinstein, Paderewski, Rosen 
thal, Bauer, Patti, Sembrich, Melba, de Reszké, 
Ysaye and many others, all of whom first secured 
American favorable criticism before they reached 


their subsequent importance at home. This, of 
course, refers to virtuosi. 
How do we measure this? With the income 


stick. 

The artists mentioned above were not known as 
receiving such rewards as they deserved in Europe 
until they frst had made their successes here. The 
American reputation counts as an enormous asset 
in the estimation in which a musical artist is held 
in Europe. 

The Sun is truthful again in saying that Paris 
criticism can be bought. Certain papers there sell 
their space at 50 cents a line and then the price ad- 
vances to as high as 40 francs a line, and it is under- 
stood that the manager of the artist is to bring in 
the article (of course, that is the criticism), so that 
the time of the paper is not consumed in preparing 
it. That is a feature in most of the Paris music 
criticism of virtuosi. 

In Italy it is a subscription that will bring the 
notice, and in some of the weekly papers it is 
merely a question of lires. The situation is thor- 
oughly demoralized and many critics are associated 
with publishers and managers. 

London critics are thoroughly honest; just as 
the music critics of this country are; there is no 
corruption in the line of music criticism either in 
Great Britain or America. 

As to the German critics Hanslick is a septua- 
genarian and is burnt out. Lessman is about to re 
tire from the active field, but there are about 100 
thoroughgoing scientific, literary, musical critics en 
gaged chiefly in discussing musical works and 2s- 
thetics, and these men, with their German spirit of 
analysis, do not devote much time to the perform 
ances of the virtuosi. The critics are honest men 
and are not as interested in the virtuosi as are our 
honest critics here. They do not become personal- 
ly associated with them and are chiefly engaged in 
the abstract literary work on music as an art. 
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NYONE familiar with the menus prepared daily 

in the various table d’hote restaurants in New 
York knows exactly what to expect. The same 
dishes—or, if not the same ones, dishes so similar 
that the appetite evaporates at the very sight of 
them—are offered shame- 
lessly to the same habitués. 
No caterer of the table 
d’héte (unless he is a nov- 
ice at the business) would ever think of tempting 
his customers with a new dish; in the first place, he 
would say it was an unnecessary trouble, and, sec- 
ondly, that his customers always complained of the 
slightest variation in the fare, and he would end his 
self defense by saying that he gives the people what 


PIANO RECITAL 
PROGRAMS. 


they want. 

The musical gourmet should have a fellow feel- 
ing toward his gastronomic brother. For the last 
ten years at least the musical menus offered in the 
metropolitan concert halls are much on the same 
level as those of the table d’hotes, and if he who 
frequents concerts in search of his zsthetic food 
and drink were to ask the reason of this monotony 
he would get the same answer from the manager or 
the maker of programs—that he gives the people 
what they want. 

Hence it follows that there is a typical program 
This is perhaps best 


for every variety of concert. 
In it we 


illustrated in that of the piano recital. 
always have a certain number of pieces served in a 
certain order, and frequently, alas! cooked and sea- 
soned to suit the popular taste. 

And now let us see what is ordinarily provided. 
In the first place, there has long been a general 
impression that the recital should open with a se- 
lection of the eighteenth century or even earlier 

some piece that is strict in form and obedient to 
classic rules. This is generally played in the iciest 
manner; indeed, it is selected most frequently for 
the sake of contrast with the modern works to fol- 
low, for it seems that the recital is intended to il- 
lustrate the development of the piano as an instru- 
To play beautiful music beautifully is not 
enough. The piano students would never be satis- 
fied with that! Next follow sonatas, or pieces of 
varying difficulty, chronologically arranged (often 


ment, 


with regard, we may note, to the dates of the com- 
posers instead of the actual dates of the works them- 
selves), and these lead to the great exhibitions of 
modern technic, which always arouse the enthusi- 
asm of the audience. Now, why a virtuoso should 
elect to play first, when the audience is cold and he 
has not established relations with it, those selec- 
tions requiring the greatest beauty of tone, charm 
of style and clarity of expression, instead of first 
asserting, by means of modern works, his skill and 
finger dexterity, which would arouse interest and 
respect for his technical ability, and then play his 
classic numbers, that ask for the listener’s highest 
li admiration, will seem 


qualities of attention and 
strange to anyone who will consider the question; 
or, to put it more plainly, why should a sonata of 
Beethoven or one of the too rarely played sonatas 
of the rare Schubert not be considered a climax to 
the afternoon performance, as well as a Liszt Polo- 
aise or Rhapsodie? Therefore, the conventional 
arrangement of selections in fashion at the present 
time is not, after all, the best nor the most logical. 

Passing now 
say that after an examination of a great number of 
programs we safe in pointing out that the re- 
cital for the last decade has always ended with one 
of a mere dozen odd pieces, these being one of 
Liszt's Hungarian Rhapsodies (preferably Nos. 2, 


selections themselves, let us 


to the 


are 


6 and 12), his Polonaise in E major, his arrange- 


ment of the overture to ‘Tannhauser,” and, after 
Paderewski's first visit, “La Campanella,” Paganini- 
Liszt, and the “Erl King,” Schubert-Liszt. Since 
Carreiio played it exceedingly well a few years ago, 
Schubert's “Marche Militaire” has occasionally end- 
ed the program; but a greater favorite is the 
“Man lebt nur Einmal.” 


Strauss-Tausig  valse, 


Therefore, it is recognized even by the “matinee 
girls” that Liszt must close the performance. Even 
Pachmann has frequently ended a special Chopin 
performance with several selections from the grand 
old abbé. 

What intrepid hero of the keyboard would, dare 
give a recital without a group of Chopin morceaux? 
Has he not heard enthusiastic ladies in the audience 
murmur when he comes to this part of his pro- 
gram: “Now we shall see what he can do!” 
Beethoven may have been tedious, Brahms a bitter 
pill, and Mozart too antiquated to attract a passing 
thought, but Chopin—all understand him and 
know how he should be played. Ah! here is the 
chance for enlightened criticism! If familiarity 
should breed knowledge, they certainly ought to 
be well acquainted with the Berceuse, op. 57; the 
Ballades, op. 23 and op. 47; the Impromptu, op. 
36; the Scherzo in C sharp minor, and that in B 
minor; the Fantaisie Impromptu; the Nocturnes, 
op. 9, No. 3; op. 62, No. 1 and No. 2; op. 37, No. 
2; the B flat Prelude and the G minor Prelude; the 
Etudes in F minor, F major and D flat; the Po- 
lonaise in A flat, and two of the waltzes. The 
above is the sum of the veteran recital goer’s knowl- 
edge of Chopin—unless he has sought acquaint- 
ance with the compositions of the Polish composer 
beyond the walls of the concert halls. Poor, old 
forsaken Mendelssohn is only known to the pres- 
ent generation by the “Rondo Capriccioso” and 
‘Variations Sérieuses,” and the latter is disappearing 
rapidly, for it is considered bad taste to like such 
a trivial form as the “Theme with Variations.” An- 
other composition, without whose presence no re- 
cital was complete until quite recently, is Schu- 
mann’s “Etudes Symphoniques”; but these are fast 
becoming banished, with “Warum,” the “Nacht- 
stuck,” the “Carnival’’ and Fantaisie in C. Of late 
years the group of Schumann has been supplanted 
by a group of Brahms. There are many interesting 
works by this great man, but for some reason all 
the pianists play the Rhapsody in B minor and the 
Rhapsody in G minor, the Ballade in D major and 
Variations on a Theme by Paganini. Grieg is fast 
losing vogue, though a few years ago his “Album- 
blatt,” op. 38, No. 2, and Ballade, op. 24, were fa- 
miliar novelties; Rubinstein, too, is vanishing, and 
Bach and Beethoven are endured rather than ad- 
mired in the early part of the program! Poor 
Bach! he is chiefly known by the Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor; and Beethoven may consider 
himself lucky that three of his sonatas are thought 
worth hearing. Everybody knows that these are 
op. 53, the “Moonlight” and the “Hammerclavier!” 
And that’s enough of Beethoven. Another curious 
thing is that whenever one artist makes a success 
with a certain composition, frequently by chance, 
it pleasing the capricious fancy of the public, it will 
appear steadily for three or four years on the pro- 
gram of every other pianist. We may only cite 
Paderewski’s playing of “Erl King,” and more par- 
ticularly “Hark! Hark! the Lark!” Godowsky’s in- 
terpretation of Balakireff’s ‘““Islamey” and of Saint- 
Saéns’ arrangement of the airs from the ballet music 
of Gluck’s “Alceste” and Pachmann’s rendering of 
Henselt’s “Si j’étais oiseau,” Liszt’s “Waldes- 
rauschen” and ‘“Liebestraum” are irrepressible, and, 
when they are not on the programs, they assert 
themselves as encores! Occasionally, Tschaikow- 
sky, Schuett, Rachmaninoff and MacDowell appear 
as novelties, taking the place on the program of 
Rubinstein, Grieg, Moszkowski or Brahms. 

It will be observed that the tendency is toward 
the exhibition of virtuosity rather than the interpre- 
tation of the zsthetic beauties of a composition, 
and this, we think, is largely brought about by that 
arrangement of the program which considers the 
greatest composers of the past as mere stepping 
stones to the composers of the present, who so 
greatly surpass them. The great works of the 
great composers of the past are not interesting nor 
charming in themselves to one whose tastes in 


music have been formed by going to recitals; in- 
deed they are tolerated only for the sake of the 
study in the evolution of piano compositions. This 
chronological arrangement, as well as the limited 
number of works that have actually been heard by 
the present generation, has much to do with the 
lamentable lack of taste in persons who fancy them- 
selves especially cultivated in music. If any ama- 
teur, taking a sincere pleasure in hearing good 
music, were to tell us that he had attended every 
piano recital of importance given in New York for 
the past ten years, we should know, by examining 
carefully the programs of this period, as we have 
done, that his knowledge of piano literature is very 
limited indeed. 

Notwithstanding the enthusiasm displayed and 
the often large returns of the box office, the audi- 
ence that faces a pianist’s afternoon recital is neither 
a cultivated nor a discriminating one; and until we 
have more novelties, both ancient and modern, and 
a proper appreciation of the beauties and great- 
nesses of all schools, such will remain the case. 
When the programs are improved and the pianist 
feels assured that his audience will be composed 
of sympathetic music lovers, instead of superficial 
and hypocritical piano students, matinee girls and 
a few fashionable patrons of art, and that he will be 
listened to as an artist instead of as a sensation of 
the season, we shall have a recital such as Hans 
von Bulow, Eugen d’Albert and Leopold Godow- 
sky and Harold Bauer and Gabrilowitsch would 
like to give, instead of the kind that Paderewski, 
Rosenthal or Hofmann must give. for they also 
prefer the more serious art themselves. 


D USE does not care to have entr’acte music dur 

ing the performance of her plays. She claims 
that the music disturbs the play, interrupts the con 
tinuity of thought, deflects the mind from the logic 
of the drama, and, even if it is, to some extent, in 
sympathy with the music itself, acts as a deterrent 
Those people of musical 
inclination who visit the 
theatres of New York, 
Boston and other cities in 


DUSE AND 
THEATRE MUSIC. 


this country, as well as England, must have ob- 
served that the music is an element which is an 
interrupting influence; but that is not all. The na 
ture and character of the music itself is a vicious 
interference, because the programs of the theatre 
music are not arranged in accordance with the play, 
and the construction of the orchestra is unbalanced 
and unequal and unlimited, and very frequently, for 
the sake of price, some of the cheapest musicians 
are engaged by the season to play in somnolent or 
automatic fashion between the acts. 

If music is to be tolerated in the theatre at all in 
a dramatic performance, and particularly in those 
dramatic performances that appeal to the intellec- 
tuality and the dramatic instincts of the people, that 
reserve for them those limited literary privileges 
which are still retained on the stage, it should be 
in consonance with the play. After an act of dra- 
matic intensity representing situations harrowing 
and pathetic the curtain falls, and the band begins 
to play some trivial rag time or some old overture 
that has been memorized, or a waltz, or something 
of that kind, totally unfit for the situation. The 
contrasts that are created are inartistic and in defi- 
ance of the best taste and rules of art, and dislocate 
the whole situation. The actors themselves are un- 
aware of it because they are in their rooms chang- 
ing their costumes, &c., but those of the audience 
that must submit to this torture must feel it keenly 
when they find an interruption of this kind, as they 
must in nearly every case when the drama is per- 
formed in these cities of America and Europe. 

After all, if the theatre orchestra were abolished 
it would not affect very many musicians, because 
there are few theatres in the United States in which 
legitimate drama occupies any time on the boards, 
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and in this legitimate drama we will, for the pur- 
pose of avoiding extremes, include the erotic plays 
that are now on the stage, because we admit, by 
the exclusion of the same, that there will not be 
anything left at all in the shape of drama, as it is 
called, except a society play, and a society play has 
any amount of bad music between the acts. The 
lighter and more trivial it is the better adapted it is 
for the society drama, which is, of course, a deteri- 
oration from any standpoint, and merely a slight 
elevation over the amateur and parlor charades. 
We have sunk so low in this question of the 
drama and the taste of the public has become so 
vitiated that the Shakespearean plays cannot be 
1 at 
casions, for the purpose of 
Shylock or an Othello or 
and the disregard of the ensemble is so manifest 


heard in this country all except on rare oc- 
starting somebody as a 


something of the kind, 


that we cannot expect anything in the shape of 
Shakespearean dramas. Sometimes they are good 
actors and actresses that play, but most of them 
are sticks and the scenic effect is bad and the elo- 
cution is defective and the details are lacking, and 
the whole character and nature of the work is cal- 
culated to spoil its originality; hence there is no 
If 


artists who still remain on the stage insist on abol- 


great extent of danger to musicians. those 
ishing theatre music, for the musicians themselves 
it would be an excellent scheme, because it is de- 
pressing in its effects upon a good musician, it de- 
moralizes him and prevents him from rising into a 
position where his music would be of some intel- 
lectual help to him. The average theatre musician 
becomes so thoroughly immersed in the routine of 
his occupation that he is dead to all the better in- 
stincts of his art. He has some play every night 
and is engaged at the matinees for weeks and 
months at a time and it becomes such an awful 
bore that he frequently demands a substitution in 
order to relieve him from the unbearable ennui 

The other theatres of this country that are occu- 
pied with horse plays, with comic opera, with the 
commonplace comic operas disguised as musical 
events, with comedians and their vaudeville sur- 
roundings, and with vaudeville troupes, performing 
animals, &c., must have orchestras and need music 
as an accompaniment, but an actress and an artist 
like Mme. Duse does not require such and is too 
lofty in her genius not to disdain such an unwhole- 
some accessory. 


D. A. Blackman’s Public Lesson. 


A T Mr. Blackman’s studio, 400 Fifth avenue, a week 
ago, the second of the public lessons occurred, with 
a program consisting of the following: 
Duet, The Burial at Sea..... cari cone Millard 
W. Clark and D, A. Blackman. 
Past and Future...... . ; vee De Koven 
Mrs. M. E, Clark, 
Duet, Only Thee..... selaeateaiees — White 
Mr. and Mrs. White. 
EG, Be irsiccnttewieinisusees Luzzi 
Miss Carrie Belcher 
The Lovers’ Good Night................. Depue 
Arthur Sclobohm., 
Duet, I Will Magnify Thee.......... ‘ ine Marsh 
Mrs. Neal and Mr. Blackman 
WHO. . casccddnasnnccebestesseséomeriminietacsesdeniicconene ... Wright 


Mrs. Neal. 

After the social evening the students organized a soci- 
ety to investigate along the mental lines pursued by the 
Blackman method, and also sang several ensemble num- 
The progress made since the last meet- 
A noticeable thing is the way this 
people who,are said to 


bers in chorus. 
ing was pronounced. 
method overcomes 
have no yoices learn to sing acceptably, and this is accom- 
plished without the usual vocalizing and exercises. Mr. 
Blackman uses the sonometer (by which pupils learn to 
sing half, quarter and even eighth steps), also the phono- 
graph, and has his method so systematized that rapid 
The next public lesson, or social even- 


nervousness; 


progress is made. 
ing, occurs Monday evening, November 3 





SCHLESINGER MUSICALES. 


EFORE his departure from Paris Sebastian B. Schles- 
inger and Miss Schlesinger give a dinner in honor 

of Mme. Lillian Nordica-Déhme, at which Harold Bauer 
and others were present. 
music. 
inger’s compositions were sung. 


After dinner there was informal 
Mr. Bauer played and a number of Mr. Schles- 


The Critic’s Opportunity 


FIRST PAFER. 





NDER the name of “Robin 
Hood Dodo” a writer in 
THe MusicaL CourRIER 


of October 15 makes 

a strenuous plea for popu- 
lar music. The claim is 
that in spite of all the 
money that has been given 
for the support of 

the Orchestra, 
“de Koven is nearer to the 
heart of the people 

The plea 


Thomas 


than Wagner ever was or ever will be.” 
is for the suppression of the orchestra and an ap- 
propriation of a similar sum toward the building of 
an opera house that shall spur de Koven and his 
brethren to vaster enterprises than they have yet 
engaged in. 

Even without the reference to Thomas and de 
Koven we should know that this protest came from 
Chicago, for there is a spontaneity and unabashed 
assertiveness which proclaim the unterrified spirit 
of the Middle West. The claim is boldiy made that 
the people who affect to believe in Mr. Thomas 
when they want an evening’s musical entertainment 
at home select a program “chiefly devoted to de 
Koven, Liiders and the all prevailing ragtime sort 
of thing.” This seems to be a plain statement of a 
very plain case, and probably few who are familiar 
with the musical atmosphere of Chicago are pre- 
pared to deny the allegation. If the devotees of 
ragtime were confined to this section, the people 
of New York and elsewhere in the United States 
could afford to ignore them and leave the respective 
adherents of Thomas and de Koven to fight out 
the battle on their native heath. But the apostle of 
the crude is quite as prominent and aggressive in 
New York as anywhere else in the country, and he 
forms the bulk of the population everywhere, even 
The question naturally presents itself, 
Why does he continue to exist? 


in Boston. 
Why is he here? 
Why is he so noisy and assertive? Why is his con- 
tempt for the apostle of Wagner a thousand times 
more sincere and robust, if possible, than that of 
the Wagner devotee for him? 

We may question the ostentatious display of re- 
gard for Wagnerian drama; indeed, we know that, 
except in a few instances, and these largely tracea- 
ble to foreign influence and association, the Wag- 
nerian demonstration is mere pretense. If 
well afford 


one 


have superfluous wealth he to 
spend a portion of it in obtaining at least a reputa- 
tion for culture, and opera and German music gen- 
erally in this country have been fostered chiefly by 
this class. With the man who is compelled to 


count his dollars, however, the situation is differ- 


may 


ent. 
a substantial return for the outlay. 
the evolution of the apostle of ragtime ostentation 
has played no part. His opinions are unquestion- 
ably his own; his preference moults no feather in 
the presence of the august creator of standards, and 
he is so proud of it that he wags it facetiously in the 
very beard of the idol that has been set up in the 
market place. In the unbridled joy of discovery he 
will even “write himself down an ass” in the de- 
fense of his favorite dogma, and by jubilant trum- 
petings in the public prints challenge the universe 


He spends only where he feels that he receives 
Therefore in 


to measure ears with him. 

The skulking indirectness by which the critic of 
reputation seeks to evade issues that jeopardize his 
standing, and the ingenious hedging by which he 
seeks to save that which is lost,are very far from the 
breezy and joyous rioter in ragtime. He seeks the 
fray emboldened by that faith in the absolute which 
in music as in religion exists in an inverse ration to 














experience. He is by no means a person to be 
despised, this confident and clamorous apostle of 
the crude; for, in the first place, he is genuine so 
far as he goes. He is a real thing, not an imitation, 
and since he is a reality, he rests, however obscure- 
ly, upon law. He cannot be outfaced by argument, 
since he is impervious to it; nor suppressed by 
abuse, since he increases under it; and since he dis- 
plays the courage of ignorance he may be expected 
to display the courage of conviction if by favor of 
heaven he should one day arrive at knowledge. As 
a candidate for musical culture he is by no means 
hopeless; in fact, he is more open to edification than 
the man who takes his respect for German music 
off the critics’ bat and asks no questions. Since he 
is capable of appreciating music in its simplest and 
crudest forms, why does he not pass on to higher 
things by a natural process of development as all 
other races have done? Why has the demonstra- 
tion in favor of Wagnerian drama, the work of the 
various orchestras, and the much writing of the 
critics, for no one can deny that there has been 
“much throwing about of brains,” simply slipped 
over the American mind like water over a wheel, 
leaving at the bottom of the stream a deposit o 
Why is the apostle o 

, 


f 

ragtime and nothing more? f 

ragtime, who has supped full on horrors, unable o 

unwilling to come into the feast that has been pre 
pared for him at such great expense? 

To say that we are an unmusical race explains 

Music is the uni- 


versal language, and all races are fundamentally 


nothing, and is besides untrue. 


musical, having the same organs and faculties by 
which the art has been developed in all ages. Races 
differ musically, as they differ in other respects, in 
the degree of attainment, and any nation necessarily 
makes the best showing that branch of art, 
science or industry to which it gives the most at 


in 


tention. The magnificent superstructure the Ger- 
mans have raised on the foundation laid by the an 
cients no more proves them to be the only 


musicians than the existence and the achievements 
of a Barbizon school prove the French to be the 
only painters. Wagner himself contended that the 
common people understood his music and that no 
one would have any difficulty in understanding it 
it not for the rhe truth is that in 
music as in other things any race will develop nat 


were critics. 
urally and spontaneously if provided with the means 
of development and not interfered with by the self 
The 
vogue of rag time is a convincing illustration of this 
fact, for it shows that the people have gone as far 
The 


better class of music given in this country was ad 


constituted guardians of taste. tremendous 


as they were allowed to go and no farther. 


dressed to an exclusive coterie who, while they 
may not have cared a great deal for it, were, never- 
theless, willing to pay for it; while the man who 
did not care for it and could not afford to pay for it 
was thrown back on his own resources or left to the 
tender mercies of those who were willing to trade 
on his ignorance. The vogue of rag time coincides 
with the disappearance from the American theatres 
of the lighter forms of opera, all 
way, and all more or less capable of appealing to 
the untutored, and 
course of training which, under favorable circum- 


good in their 


presenting an intermediate 
stances, might have led the crudest musical taste 
gradually toward the appreciation of better things 
There was a time in this country when Italian opera 
drew its thousands and the French opera comique 
its tens of thousands; when opera was even given 
in English in a manner to draw and impress the 
masses; and but for this condition presenting simul- 
taneously all those forms which led up to the Wag 
nerian drama there would have been no place for 
German music here. 
through these same stages, that the taste of the 


It is by degrees, and precisely 


world has grown, that the musical races have pro- 
gressed from simple to complex, from the superfi- 
cial to the profound. The American is unique 
alone in being expected to progress without these 
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aids, to lift himself by his boot straps from the low- 
est rung of the ladder to the highest point of de- 
velopment attained by centuries of study on the 
part of an older nation. The disappearance of 
these lighter forms of opera is largely due to the 
inhospitable attitude manifested by the American 
critics toward everything that did not wear the Ger- 
man mask. ‘This fact has been not only illustrated 
but emphasized by the attitude toward Mascagni and 
the work accomplished by him here in the presenta- 
tion of his own music. There seemed to be a gen- 
eral feeling that since the music was Italian it was 
oO a great extent beneath criticism. There was 
scant praise for the work actually accomplished by 
the conductor, scant sympathy for the difficulties 
under which he labored, and only a niggardly 
praise for the singers he had brought with him; 
presumably for the reason that they were lacking in 
Granted 


t 


that celebrity which compels attention. 
that the music was not ef a favored school; granted 
that the singers were not of the same calibre as a 
few of those that have appeared at the Metropolitan 
Opera seasons; still, taken as a whole, they were 
so much better adapted to the work they had to 
do that the performance showed a decided advance 
upon the general-average of the regulars. But the 
music was Italian, therefore not to be praised; the 
conductor was Italian, therefore he must not be too 
much encouraged, so that criticism drifted from the 
performance itself into the discussion of the theory 
of music, the influence of Wagner on recent Italian 
music and the place of the later Italian composers 
in history. 

Since we have in every community all stages of 
development, from the crudest barbarism to the 
higher degrees of enlightenment, there is room in 
every community for all stages and phases of de- 
velopment in music; for those who have passed on 
to a genuine love for Wagnerian drama there may 
be little attraction in the sensuous melodies of the 
Italian school or in the froth and sparkle of the 
opera comique. But, as the advanced school can 
only appeal to very few in any community, the mass 
of the peopie are still in the sensuous stage, and can 
only be reached through melody. Many of them 
may never pass beyond this stage, but they may 
be brought to appreciate the melodious forms in 
their highest development, and this is at least an 
advance on the rag time mania. There will always 
be a large number of people in the world who not 
only can appreciate but will delight in a composi- 
tion of the older Italian school and that kind of 
music in which melody is the predominating ele- 
ment. This was fully demonstrated by the experi 
ence of the New Orleans French Opera Company 
in Chicago some years ago. The love of music 
makes its appearance first in the race and in the in- 
dividual in the sense of rhythm. While many per- 
sons are deaf to pitch and a still larger percentage 
wholly insensible to harmony, it is difficult to find 
a person of any age or race who cannot feel rhythm. 
lhe music of certain savage tribes is confined ex- 
lusively to the marking of rhythm on a tom tom 
or a similar instrument, and in other savage races— 
as, for instance, the American Indian—a simple 
melo Now, if 
we look closely into the hold which rag time has 
popular mind, we will find that the secret 
syncopated 


ly is carried on above this rhythm. 


on the 


simple and strongly marked 


There are many kinds of rhythm, but only 


is its 
rhythms, 
the simplest, such as that of the march or dance, ap- 
peals to the crude ear. The person who is not mu- 
ically awake, however cultured he may be in other 
respects, stands precisely on a level with the sav- 


ag 


ge, and it is through these strongly marked 
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rhythms that his attention is to be first arrested. 
There is a rhythm in the Mother Goose melodies, 
and there is also a rhythm quite as appreciable to 
tne trained ear in Shakespearian blank verse. A 
child that is just learning to read will give the 
rhythm of the Mother Goose rhymes with strong 
accent and absolute precision, while many an actor 
who has been training for years will wallow through 
a Shakespearian passage without once getting the 
swing of it. Only the trained ear and the cultured 
mind can analyze the rhythms of the higher forms 
of music, such as a Beethoven symphony, while a 
monkey may be taught to dance to the measures of 
“Whistling Rufus” or “Mr. Johnson, Turn Me 
Loose.” To the educated ear all rag time tunes 
sound alike, all suggestive of the swaggering 
rhythm of the “breakdown,” and more or less easi- 
ly adjusted to what the negroes used to call the 
“knee racket.” This monotony, which becomes 
maddening to a sensitive ear, is precisely the quality 
which recommends a composition to the dull, un- 
tutored ear. Even those who are entirely deaf to 
tune feel the rhythm which plays upon the nervous 
and muscular system with stimulating effect, get- 
ting into the hands, head and feet of the listener so 
that it is expressed in movement in spite of him- 
self, and, while he is thus aroused and his attention 
fixed, the meagre melody, consisting of a few notes 
in the most convenient register, pounds its way 
slowly into his comprehension by dint of sheer iter- 
ation, as water wears away a stone, thus cutting a 
road through a consciousness so dense that it would 
be impenetrable to more subtle rhythms and more 
varied melody. Rag time has done for the Ameri- 
can what the folk melody has done for the older 
races; it has opened the dull ear and prepared the 
Its office is therefore en- 
The tunes which 


way for something else. 
tirely legitimate as far as it goes. 
are whistled in the streets of New York may not 
compare favorably with the Russian and German 
folk songs, but they have done the work, and the 
people who have accepted them in lieu of something 
better are now ready to pass on to a higher form of 
music as soon as the way is open. There is, how- 
ever, little prospect of a way being opened so 
long as the conditions which at present exist are 
allowed to prevail. So long as an exclusive coterie 
of persons, comparatively few in number and not 
always wholly sincere, attempt to steer musical 
taste in New York, there will be little progress on 
the part of the general public. The person who 
has passed the rag time stage and is now ready to 
pass on to light opera or even to grand opera, in 
which melody is conspicuous, will be slow to avail 
himself of a school that is fifty years in advance of 
him, and will therefore be compelled to amuse him- 
self with the crude beginnings or give up music 
altogether. So long as the inhospitable attitude 
toward everything that is not German is maintained, 
it is not likely that the less advanced schools will 
find an opportunity of bridging the chasm between 
“Parsifal” and the American leg show, which at 
present passes as comic opera and which has re- 
ceived commendation from those very critics who 
have dealt so gingerly with Mascagni’s perform- 
ance. 

The opportunity presented to the New York 
critic has probably never been equaled in 
the history of the world. He was the heir of the 
ages, having the musical history and the musical 
achievements of the whole world to draw from and 
a field to operate in that was absolutely virgin to 
his pen. Instead of granting a cordial hospitality 
to whatever was capable of assisting him in form- 
ing the musical taste of the country he has identified 


himself with a single school with a narrowness and 
bigotry that would have done credit to a follower 
of Calvin in the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and has turned a deaf ear to everything that 
did not personally appeal to him, making no al- 
lowance whatever for the vast numbers not only 
ready but eager to move forward, and ignoring the 
fact that it was out of these numbers, if at all, that 
musical taste was to be developed and a musical 
atmosphere created. The exclusive few cannot 
create an atmosphere, however sincere they may 
be. A musical public means that the people shall 
be saturated with the love of music as they are, for 
instance, in Italy, and this cannot be accomplished 
where the people are shut out from the shrines of 
art partly because the price is prohibitive and partly 
because the kind of music offered is too advanced 
to appeal to them. If the small coterie to which 
music in New York is addressed were made up of 
people who really love the art; if the preference for 
Wagnerian drama were genuine, they would not 
tolerate the slovenly manner in which opera has 
been presented at the Metropolitan. The fact that 
they do tolerate it and that the critics, whose legiti- 
mate office, if they have any, is to guard the public 
taste, have condoned and lent their support to these 
representations, shows that the people who frequent 
the Metropolitan are very little in advance of the 
popular taste. A genuine lover of music would 
prefer a good performance of an opera not belong- 
ing to the most advanced school to a jagged and 
slovenly presentation of Wagnerian drama ar- 
ranged expressly for the exploitation of a few 
singers, with no reference whatever to ensemble. 
When one remembers the amount of money that 
has been spent on music generally in New York, 
the vast amount of writing done by the critics and 
others, the number of books published ostensibly 
for the purpose of presenting the subject of music 
in a popular manner, one can but feel that the situ- 
ation is less hopeful today than it was fifty years 
go. The fact that looms up most prominently today 
is that the critics, in betraying their trust, have be- 
trayed themselves. From a position of absolute 
power the critic has reached a point where he has 
at best only a slight hold upon the public; where 
his commendation means little or nothing, and his 
condemnation is without weight; where he is openly 
badgered in the public prints by the apostles of rag 
“opera” in 


time and the devotees of that form of 
which leg talent is paramount. 

In the beginning all power was given into his 
hands. He stood in the forefront of development 
with the achievements of the whole world at his 
back, untrammeled by the spirit of conservatism 
which imposed its checks upon the European. His 
opporiunity was supreme, his influence unlimited on 
account of the numbers he was able to reach through 
the daily press, while the expenditure on the part of 
those who undertook to foster the public taste was 
most liberal. In spite of all these advantages the 
critic stands today amid the wreck, the materials 
from which the edifice was to be constructed lying 
about him in a state of chaos, and the public, per- 
haps, farther than it has ever been from an appre- 
ciation of music of the better class that is at once 
general and genuine. 





Dr. Haley Convalescing. 


T is good news that Dr. Chas. T. Haley, pastor for 
| forty-two years past of Roseville Presbyterian Church 
(F. W. Riesberg, organist) is on the road to recovery. 
Many of our prominent church singers know Dr. Haley, 
having sung repeatedly in his church at the famous Sun 
day night musical services. Mrs. M. H. de Moss and 
Robert Hosea were the soloists last Sunday evening. 
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PUGNO IN NEW YORK. 


AST week this paper, in addition to its own criticism 
of Raoul Pugno’s playing when he opened the con- 
cert season, printed the opinions of some of the New York 


dailies. The following may be added: 


Aided by Walter Damrosch and his orchestra, Raoul Pugno, the 
French pianist, began his second American tour, playing the Mozart 
E flat major Concerto as it had not been heard here for years, and 
giving a solid and interesting performance of the Grieg Concerto in 
Pugno was here before, in the early spring 
of 1898, his clear, precise technic and his somewhat dry style were 
Pope's 


A minor. When Mr. 
his predominant characteristics. But the miracle of the 
staff has been repeated, and it has sent forth leaves, for this French 
man, though his beard be touched with gray, and though his figure 
be portly, has undergone an emotional revivification since his first 
visit, 

Careful and correct before, he has now grown eloquent in a ripe 
and mature fashion of his own. The Mozart music he played with- 
out trying to force it from its true genre, yet what Bach-like dig- 
nity pervaded the solemn andantino! What illu- 
mined his performance of the opening allegro, and how Mr. 
Pugno succeeded in putting himself and his audience in the proper 


freshness of view 


well 


attitude toward this Mozart music! It is to be listened to as one 
would look at some everyday aspect of nature, which to unsecing 
eyes might appear commonplace, from its very familiarity. Ob 


served with a mind and eye cleared of convention, looked at as by a 
primitive being to whom all is absolute and nothing relative, the 
scene takes on its full and pristine loveliness. 








It was to Raoul Pugno’s credit last night that he evidently felt 
the true charm of this century old music. There was no forcing, 
no ranting, but instead a transparent and convincing setting forth 
of this master work, in its proper atmosphere and—as nearly as a 
modern piano, an orchestra of ninety men and a large hall would 
ullow—in its own scale. Nothing more classic in its tread, save 
the music of the great Bach himself, will be heard here this winter 
than the C minor movement, the andantino, of this Mozart con 
certo. And Mr. Pugno gave it its true measure of stately grief, its 
occasional touch of poignant woe, 

The Grieg Concerto, being thoroughly in the modern spirit, could 
have been interpreted as interestingly as last night's audience heard 
it by any of half a dozen pianists. Teresa Carrefio ne to exag 
gerate her dynamic shadings, has yet performed it here with sur 


passing power; Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler has infused it with a more 





most of the young fellows recently heard here, 
Hamb 
to include more of their own personalities in it than did the 
man That is the of But 


clings to the older idea of voicing the composer’s thought 


passionate emphasis ; 


Gabrilowitsch, Hoffman urg, W d have endeavored, at least, 
French 
Pugno 
mod 


estly as possible, and so Eduard Grieg rarely has come nearer to 


last evening. tendency the time. 


his own in a New York concert room 

‘ le and 
let the creator of the music speak, and heedful of every word, every 
of had set down. W and 


The performance was that of a true artist, ready to st 





idiomatic turn thought, that Grieg arm 





instinct with life as it was, this proclamation was yet weighted with 
suthority and it struck home. 

What further need is there to enlarge upon the French pianist’s 
command of his instrument? His tone sings, but sentimentality 
never enters its makeup. His chords are crisp and incisive. His 
scales are even and delicious. In short, his style is Frenc n the 
best sense, with a breadth and solidity not always—not often, indeed 

associated with a musician of purely French birth and training 
Mr. Pugno has become a cosmopolitan since his first visit to 
America. And the Liszt Rhapsody that he added at the end, after 
persistent applause, was another evidence of it.—Mail and Express, 
New York, October 22, 1902. 

Under most dignified auspices Raoul Pugno has returned to 


America after an absence of several years. He played two concertos 


which with 
intelligent The 
M. Pugno’s hearers that he 

but the first note of real 
If this pianist has 


last evening at Carnegie Hall were admirable vehicles 


which to display technic well musicianship 
Mozart 
both loves and 


temperament was sounded in the Grieg number 


as as 


E flat Concerto served to assure 
understands the classics, 


sins they lie along the line of lack of shading, but the playing, as a 
M. Pugno has all 
New York, 


rule, is so sterling that criticism can rest. the 


attributes of a latter day Telegram, October 


1902. 


pianist 


Beatrice Fine Returns. 


HIS superior concert and church singer has arrived in 
New York after a most pleasant summer in Cali- 
fornia, her native State, the way hither giving 
several recitals. At Sacramento she was heard under the 
auspices of the Saturday Club, a bevy of handsome girls 


and on 


in white gowns acting as ushers. The singer was com- 
plimented with warm and frequent applause and floral 
tributes. Said the Sacramento Daily: 

* * * She comes back to us refined in method, with a brilliant 
style, and with developed soprano strength, more intelligent judg 





ment, broader appreciation of harmonic graces and generally so im 


proved and finished as to be all but a totally different singer. There 


is the same vivacity, warmth, feeling and abundant animal spirit, 


but all these have been fashioned by a method that has given the 
did of 
broadened in volume and enriched in quality 
Beatrice Fine is a fine 


sweet singer arts she not before possess, and a power tone 


Jeyond all question singer, one worthy the 
consideration of the most critical of audiences, and deserving the 
sincere applause and warm commendation last night bestowed upon 
her. She gave in two parts sixteen numbers, responded to two en- 
cores, and at the conclusion, since the 
returned to the stage and accompanying herself sang a charming 
love song. 


audience would have it so, 





Mr. Frohrman’s Sunday Concerts. 
N EXT Sunday evening, November 2, 


commences a series of four special Sunday concerts 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. On this 
will present his new musical star, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who 
makes his first appearance in New York after an absence 
of nearly two years. This young artist made a most agree- 
able and profound impression on his last visit to this coun- 
try, and his re-entree will be of interest to all concert- 


Daniel Frohman 


occasion he 


goers. He will be heard in Rubinstein’s D minor Concerto, 
which he had the advantage of studying under and playing 
with the composer, who was his teacher and friend for 
many years, and also a group of Chopin selections. Mme 
Charlotte Maconda, the favorite New York soprano, and 
one of the best coloratura singers, will sing arias by Mo 
zart and Delibes, and Walter Damrosch and his orchestra 
of seventy players (who have been engaged for the entire 
series) selections by Goldmark, Saint-Saéns, 
Grieg and Strauss. At the following concerts, November 
9, 16, 23, other well known artists will appear, Mlle. Zelie 
de Lussan, M. Andreas Dippel and M. Marcel Journet 
being the soloists engaged for November 9—grand opera 
night. M. Anton von Rooy is one of the artists engaged 
for the third concert, and the closing night of the series 
will present an interesting program. 


will play 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


New York, Thursday Evening, November 6, 1902. 
PROGRAM 
in F major, op. 90 3rahms 
No. 5, in E flat major, op 
Beethoven 


Symphony No. 3. 
Concerto for Piano 

73 
20 .-Richard Strauss 


in ¢ 


Frederic 


lone Poem, Don Juan, op 


to Leonore, No 2, major, Op. 72 3eethoven 


Soloist. 


Overture 

Lamond 

Saturday Afternoon, November 8, 1902. 
PROGRAM 

Berlioz 


Schubert 


Overture, Carnaval Romain 


Grand Fantasia in C major (Wanderer) 15 


(Symphonically rearranged for Piano and orches 


op 








tra by Franz Liszt.) 
Symphonic Poem, Le Rouet d’'Omphale, in A major 
op. 31 Saint-Saéns 
Symphony in E minor, op. 115 (first time)..Hans Huber 
Soloist, Raoul Pugno 
Mary Umstead Busy. 
HIS excellent pianist played yesterday afternoon at 
the Wiley-Umstead recital, too late for notice this 
week. She has a good sized class of pupils, and met witl 
pronounced success on a visit to Scranton, when a local 
paper said: 
Miss Mary Umstead, the ant pianist, ga 
ng that delighted a large lience Her prog 
difficult one and required enormous am 
technic It consisted the llowing Tox 
Tausig; Prelude, Sarabande; “Bourrée Aus 
Chopir Serenade, Schubert-Liszt; Valse ( 
“Waldesrauschen,” Tarantelle, Liszt 
Her execution was all that could be desired, exceedingly br nt 
at times, and the Liszt numbers were played in a style truly ex 


ng.—Scranton (Pa.) Republican. 
Caroline M. Polhamus Sings. 


recital by Edith Cline Ford 


A T the dramatic y l a - 
negie Hall, last Tuesday, Miss Polhamus, of San 


Diego, Cal., sang two groups of modern songs to the 
great delight of those present. She combines in her per- 
son a soprano voice of dramatic character with supert 


upper notes, and an altogether lovely personality, of ut- 
most refinement, coupled with graceful carriage and beau- 
tiful taste in gowning herself. Small wonder she was 


much applauded and encored. 


Dahm-Petersen Sings. 


DOLF DAHM-PETERSEN, 

Sunday at the Church of the 
October 23 the 
Herman Spielter, the composer, conductor 
prima-vista reader 


the baritone, sang last 
Redeemer, of Morris- 
Gesellig-Wissenschaft- 


town, and at 


licher Verein 


on 


Petersen is the best 


around singer he | 


teacher, 
and all 
New York will grow to know this in time. 


and 


Says 


nows, a “famoser Musiker.” 





MASCAGNI’S ORCHESTRA. 





IETRO MASCAGNI, yesterday, in a lengthy aff 
davit, which was submitted to Commissioner ot 
Immigration William Williams, resented the im 

putation that his orchestra of seventy members was a col 
lection of “musical day laborers.” Members of the Musical 
Union had made such an assertion, and through their 
counsel, Eugene Treadwell, asked that the aggregation 
even the talented composer of “Cavalleria Rusticana,’ 
“Tris.” “Ratcliff” and other operas, be deported as vio 
lating the Contract Labor law 

Accompanying the affidavit of the composer was that of 
his managers, which asserts that the musicians are all 
artists, and have expressly stated that they do not intend 
to remain in the United States—New York Herald 


Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton in New York. 
RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, the 


M RS 
and has 


after ar three years, and has taken a 


representative 


assistant of Lamperti returned to New 
absence of 
Room 827 where she wi hear 


Carnegie Hall 
and } 
10 a. m, to I 
Mrs 


) are competent 


lessons on Saturdays 


arrangements tor 


T he 


make 


following letters are tes 


uccessful 





Caperton’s 


whe judges: 


1ose 


17 SepansTRAssE, Drespen, Saxony, November 4, r8or 


Dear Mus. Carerton—The post of my as 


present vacant, very 





nd one which I n 


In offering you nis 


paying the highest tribute in my power to the merit of your sound 


juirements 


Have the kindness to send me your reply 


Pror 


late as possible. 


Mi faccio un vero piacere di d 


mandare la S$ 


metodo di 


wa Rat« e Cz 


America 


gn 


canto if 
































SEDANSTRASSE 17, Drespew, 27 Lugl 1892 

Je e Mme. Ratcliffe Caperton comme mon unique repré 

‘ t, et je l’autorise a donner les lecons aux éléves qui plus tard 
‘ ir t yntinuer rs ¢ les sous ma gouverne 

G. B. Lamperti 
principal of Ogontz 

[ rtunity pass wit 

emcient service 
y A me in the Ogontz 

~ I alw ke pon y as on y most valued | 

ers, not n the special work of y fession, but in the 
general tr ng of the young ladies cor tted to my care. Your 

‘ ca ruction I used often to feel was less important than 
your fluence upon the character of those you taught. “Music and 

s’’ went hand in hand wit! and tuneful voices interpreted 
entle r ers. As to your nal y and success, I can 
~ wi t reservation that it surpasses any teacher of singing I 
uve knowr acquaintance of these extends through thirty 
phas leas. First, I consider 
nd Personally, I enjoy 
nances as an artist, $ t the point at present 
Secondly, I have found that a woman is by far the best trainer of 
women’s voices, and it was here that I found you wi a rival 
With best wishes, I am Sincerely yours Frances E, Bennett 
Wooprorps, Me., March 1, 1902 
[Letter from Miss Eastman, principal of Ogontz School.] 

My Dear Mrs, Carerton—lI have read with keen interest the note 

from Miss Bennett, and I heartily echo her estimate of your ability 
as a teacher of singing, and of your refining influence upon y: 
I s, in the direction of the sweet graces we strive to cultivate at 
Ogontz. Your earnestness your art and the conscientiousness 
v which you have discharged your duties have been most grat 
fying, and have merited the success to which you have attained wit! 
your pupils, as evinced recently in particular in the rendering of 

st interesting program. I should be glad to answer any inquiri« 
if further information is desired. Yours very sincerely, 

Ocowntz Scnoor, March 17, 1902 Sytvia J. Eastman 





“Mr, Huneker is a powerful personal- 
ity, a man of energetic imagination, of 
moods and _ temperament.” — London 
Saturday Review. 4 


Melomaniacs. 


12mo, ~- $1.50. 


“We have not found a page that is dull.” 
—New York Tribune. 


‘ 
Chopin. 

The Man and His Music, 
12mo, - $2.00. WITH PORTRAIT. 
“A work of unique merit, of distinguished style, of 
poctoune insight and sympathy and the most bril- 
Heat literary quality."—New York Times Saturday 

eview. 


Mezzotints in Modern Music. 


12mo, - $1.50, 
“The most interesting contribution to musical criti- 
cism that has come from the American press in 
years.”—New York Sun. 


James 


Huneker 














The 
Music 


A series of popular volumes 
dealing in an instructive 
and entertaining manner 


with the most important 
t branches of the Art of 
Lover Ss Music. Each volume illus- 


trated with portraits. 


Each 12mo, . Net, $1.25. 


Library, 











THE OPERA, PAST AND PRESENT, By W. F. Apthorp 
CHOIRS AND CHORAL MUSIC. By Arthur Mees 

SONGS AND SONG WRITERS. 
THE ORCHESTRA AND ORCHESTRAL MUSIC, 


J. Henderson 


By Henry T. Finck 


By W 
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BANDMASTER DUSS WINS SUIT. 
Wasuincton, D,. C., Monday. 
USTICE McKENNA today delivered the opinion of 
the Supreme Court in the case of Christian 
Schwartz and others against John S. Duss, involv- 
ing the property held by the Harmony Co-operative So- 





of Pennsylvania. 
Schwartz and his associates claim to be descendants 


iety 
Mr 
of former members of the society, and brought suit for the 
purpose of securing a distribution of the society’s property, 
that the organization has ceased to exist; that 
there are now only eight persons who pretend to be 
iembers of the society, and that they are either old men 
women, and that the management of the property, 
amounts in the aggregate to about $4,000,000 in 
value, is in the hands of Mr. Duss, the senior trustee, and 
that he is rapidly wrecking the property. 
fhe court decided that Mr. Schwartz and his associates 
have not such a proprietary interest in the property as 
would entitle them, upon a dissolution of the society, to a 
in the assets—New York Herald. 


i leging 


whicl 


share 





Ruby Gerard Braun. 
BRAUN, of Newark, is fast becoming known 
beyond local confines. She has already booked 
engagements for Roseville, Red Bank, N. J.; College 
Point, N. Y.; Danbury, Conn., and elsewhere. A native 
f Newark, her mother a former well known singer, the 
father a veteran organist, she began studying at the age 
of five, appearing as a pianist at eight years of age. She 
studied the violin under her father’s guidance, and after 
two years’ interruption (owing to paralysis of the arm) 
she studied Otto K. Schill, also with competent 
New York teachers. At fifteen she made her début be- 
re an audience of 1,500 people, since which she has ap- 
peared as soloist of the principal clubs, societies, &c., 
vinning many favorable press notices. She has given re- 
itals with Mrs. Jacoby, Hans Kronold, Mrs. Alexander 
She was soloist with Sousa’s Band, Metro- 
Opera House, last April, also the Kaltenborn 
and gave a number of recitals in Connecticut 
summer. She has been for five years a member 
Women's String Orchestra. Miss Braun plays 
and style, is youthful and attractive in ap- 


ISS 


with 


ind others 
pe litan 
Orchestra, 
the past 
of the 

fine 


with tone 


pearance, and certainly has a future. 


ELSA RUEGGER. 


ISS ELSA RUEGGER made her reappearance in 
Boston on Friday and Saturday last with the Bos- 

ton Symphony Orchestra, and her triumph was even 
greater than it was when she played there three years ago. 


3oston criticisms: 


The following are extracts from her 

Miss Ruegger played admirably, nor was she disconcerted by the 

breaking of a string. Her tone was beautiful and pure; her technic 
y adequate; her sentiment unimpeachable; her bravura accurate 
ant.—Philip Hale, in Boston Journal. 

M Ruegger played Rubinstein’s ‘cello Concerto last evening 
She pleasantly remembered by those who heard her three years 
go for the first time. At that time her artistic abilities were much 
n evidence Last evening she appeared again, this time in the 
Rubinstein Concerto. She plays with the same finish in execution, 

lucing a tone that is delightful, and she shows that advance in 

t wh made her performanée of unquestioned merit and 

As a result Miss Ruegger made an excellent impression 





JOHN C. 


WEBER'S 


MILITARY BAND. | 
FAMOUS IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


——ADDRESS—— 


JOHN C. WEBER, 


upon the audience and she was much applauded and several times 
recalled.—Boston Post. 





Miss Elsa Ruegger played the Rubinstein Concerto delightfully. 
Her tone, which is sufficiently ample and searching, is happily free 
from the nasality too common in the ’cello, and her lowést registers 
are quietly firm and positive, with no smarting assertiveness. Her 
phrasing is distinguished and her execution almost as facile as a 
violinist’s and gratifyingly simple, effortless and refined. She had a 
warm double recall, which a little ad captandum exaggeration of 


her elegant reserve might easily have multiplied.—Boston Herald. 


Spielter Compositions Recital. 


RECITAL of compositions by Hermann Spielter oc- 
curs tonight, October 29, at the New York College 
of Music, with the following participants and program: 
Mrs. Ida Fraemcke-Klein, Miss Marie Maurer, con- 
tralto; Hjalmar von Dameck, violin; Hans Kronold, ’cello, 
and George Bender, piano. 
PROGRAM. 
Trio for piano, violin and ’cello, 
Songs for soprano— 
Wenn zwei sich lieben. 
Der neidische Mond. 
Der Spielmann. 


soprano; 


‘Cello soli— 
Legende. 
Der Kobold. 
Duets— 
Mit den Baumen spielt der Wind. 
Hite dich. 
Two movements from the Sonata for piano and violin— 
Andante. 
Allegretto scherzando. 
Songs for contralto— 
Ich liebe dich. 
Still. 
Der Sommer geht zu Ende (with violin obligato) 
Valse Caprice for piano and orchestra. 
Second piano in place of orchestra, Mr. Bender. 


Jeannette Douglas. 


O* = of the favorite soloists at the Kaltenborn concerts, 

at the Circle Auditorium during the last four weeks 
of the season, was Miss Jeannette Douglas, a pupil of E. 
Presson Miller, Carnegie Hall. Miss Douglas possesses 
a soprano voice of unusual quality and range, and although 
a very young girl sings with excellent style and finish. 
At her first appearance Mr. Kaltenborn was so pleased 
with her work that he immediately engaged her to sing 
at two more concerts. She gained in confidence at each 
appearance, and at the last concert, when she sang the 
Jewel Song from Gounod’s “Faust,” she was recalled a 
half dozen times. Miss Douglas will continue her studies 
with Mr. Miller, who pronounces her voice one of the 
finest heard yet at his studio, and will do all in his power 
for her future. 





Arthur D. Woodruff Testimonial Concert. 
CONCERT for this purpose is to be given at Com- 
monwealth Hall, East Orange, N. J., the Uni- 
versity Glee Club (a fine body of young men singers) go- 
ing in a body, the Dannreuther Quartet assisting, and 
Shanna Cumming as solo soprano. Mr. Woodruff has 
slowly recovered from a most severe illness, rheumatic 
fever, which quite incapacitated him for several months. 
His friends are glad to see him about again 





Knupfel-Lutge. 
RS. NORMA-KNUPFEL and William Lutge, of 
Brooklyn, were married on October 18, in Brooklyn 


“The Band That 
Plays the Best.”’ 


CRITICISED AS 
“The King of Concert | 
Bands.” | 





Pan-American Exposition, 
BUFFALO, N. ¥Y. | 
Zoological Concerts, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
LOUISVILLE, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
ST. LOUIS, 
DENVER, Etc. 


1212 Vine Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





TELHO. 


HBRABELMANN 








FRIESEN Ts 


FRANKLIN D. LAWSON, Tenor, 


HERMAN SPRINGER, Baritone, 


ano MISS CHRISTINE GORDON, Soprano. 
In the Third Act of ** AIDA,” in the Fourth Act of ** TANNHAUSER,” in the Fifth Act of “FAUST,” 
Assisted by the APOL.LLO CLUB, AT CARNEGIE LYCEUM ON TUESDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 25, at 8:i5. 
OPEN FOR FUTURE DATES. ADDRESS CARE OF MUSICAL COURIER. 


ANDERSON-BAERNSTEIN RECITAL. 
N Tuesday next, November 4, Mendelssohn Hall will 
doubtless be crowded to its full Sara 
Anderson and Joseph Baernstein, two of our prominent 
Louis 


capacity 


American singers, will appear in a joint recital 
Dannenberg will preside at the piano. Directly after the 
recital both artists leave for their Western trip, and give 
recitals under the auspices of the Conservatory in Oberlin, 
Ohio, on the 7th; the Verdi Requiem in Chicago on the 
10th; joint recital in Davenport, Ia., on the 12th; joint re- 
cital under the auspices of the Ladies’ Thursday Musical 
Club in Minneapolis, Minn., on the 15th; joint recital in 
Des Moines, Ia., on the 17th. Sara Anderson then goes to 
Denver and sings with the Tuesday Musical Club on the 
20th, while Mr. Baernstein sings with the Joplin Choral 
Society, of Joplin, Mo., on the same day, when parts of 
Haydn’s “Creation” Mendelssohn's ‘“Walpurgis 
Nacht” will be given. On the 22d both artists sing with the 
St. Cecilia Choral Club in Dallas, the 25th finds 
them in Kansas City, Mo., as soloists with the Schubert 
Club; on the 27th a joint recital in Burlington, Ia.; De 
cember I a joint recital under the auspices of the College 


and 


Pex.; 


of Music of Ann Arbor, Mich., where A. A. Stanley is 
dean of music; after which they continue East, filling 
engagements in oratorio, single recitals and joint recitals 


in Syracuse, N. Y.; Philadelphia, New York city, Boston, 
Haverhill, Mass., &c. 
the month of November booked for any artist in 
this season, and it points the way to show that societies 
are not hankering after importations of which they know 
worth of these two 


This is the most complete tour for 
America 


nothing, but appreciate the artistic 
American lights. 


F. X. Arens. 
ITH November 1 F 


studio at No. 305 Fifth avenue, 


X. Arens will return to his old 
which he had to 
vacate for a while owing to elaborate changes being made 
in the building. His rooms are now being fitted up and 
promise well to be one of the most handsome and artistic 


studios of the metropolis, as it certainly is one of the 
most centrally located 
Orders for his booklet, “My Vocal Method,” continue 


rate, often accompanied by 
letters of warm commendation. The first 
second edition, 
Copies may be had by 


pouring in at a remarkable 
edition of 8,000 
is nearly exhausted, and a revised and 
enlarged, is now in preparation 
sending 4 cents in stamps to the new address, 305 Fifth 


avenue. 
Madame Pappenheim. 
ME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM is now fully set 
tled at her new home, ior West Seventy-eighth 
street, corner Columbus avenue, and exceedingly busy 
Excepting a few hours she has her time for lessons fully 


booked, and, as anticipated, a very busy season before her 
Mme 
class which will be heard later in the season 


Pappenheim has now several very fine voices in her 


iiss FEILDING ROSELLE, 


Mcezz0-Contralto. 
ORATORIO, RECITAL and OPERA. 
ADDRESS: 

221 West 44th Street, NEW YORK. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 





ROBERT STRAKOSCH 


56 Rue La Bruyere, PARIS. 





RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Remarkable values in fine old instruments from $50 to 
$10.000. Largest and finest collection in the world. 


| Send for a copy of our Catalog, just issued, containing 


Biographies, Facsimile Labels, Etc. Easy Terms. 
LYON & HEALY, 133 Adams St., CHICAGO. 


Lilian Carllsmith, 


CONTRALTO. 
LAST SEASON IN EUROPE. 





RESIDENCE STUDIO : 
HOTEL CADILLAC, 
430 ST. AND BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


a. — 


CONTRALTO. 


Management F. 0. RENARD, 
444 Central 








Park West, New York. 
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MAGDEBURGER ST. 22, 
BERLIN, W., 
GERMANY, 


October 12, 16 






the fiddie! Berlin seems 
to be a powerful magnet 
for the fiddling tribe, 
or the number of so 
loists appearing here this 
season is incredible and out 
strips all former seasons, Here 
are just a few of the most im 
portant Thomson, Ysaye, Kreis 
ler, Thibaud, Halir, Marteau 
Joachim, Burmester, Witek, Marsick, 
Wietrometz, Saenger-Sethe, Zajic, Sara 
Sate, Hartmann fesikio Grasse Petsch 
nikoff, and fully three score more Most 
of the great violinists will be heard several t mes 
eS <= 
Twe new concertos were introduced last week by 
Petschnikoft he first, a Concerto in one movement in A 
minor, by the Russian Arensky, is written in a light vein 
Although there is no pause from beginning to end, there 
ire really four movements to the work, of which the se 
ond is the most effective. . This is an adagio in C major, 
in which the violin has a broad, flowing theme accom 
panied by the strings pizzicato. Then the theme is taken 


up by the horns and woodwind to the continued pizzicato 
accompaniment of the strings, while the solo violin sports 
about the melody in graceful figuration This movement 


The 
waltz, is light and pleasing 


of a 
In fact, 


fo 
hal 


there is not much depth to the whole concerto 


is grateful third movement, in the m slow 


but it is too s ow 
and more 
over it lacks originality 


a double 


pretentious 


Concerto in D mi for 
T 


it 


rhe other novelty or two 


violins, is more is by a very young com 
poser, Hermann Zilcher, who has marked talent, but who 
has too strong a predilection for Wagner, for the minor 
He has ideas and orig 


inality, and plenty of technic in writing for violin and or 


key and for the brass instruments. 
chestra. The slow movement in particular contains many 


beauties. It is of a very mournful, dirgelike character in 


the key of B minor, and is admirably written for the two 
The orchestration, much 
heavy, here as throughout the whole work, and the brass 
at times simply drowns out the solo violins entirely 

The Philharmonic Orchestra accompanied indifferently. 
The solo parts were admirably played by Mr. and Mrs 
Petschnikoff. 

Petschinkoff also gave a finished performance of the Mo 


solo violins. however, is too 


zart E flat Concerto. 


=e & 


A few days before the wonderful blind violinist, Edwin 
Grasse, played the same Mozart Concerto, also the Bee- 
3ach G minor Sonata for Violin 
the Bach Sonata 
It was a perform- 
For the 
It is not possible 


thoven Concerto and the 


alone. Young Grasse was at his best in 
His playing of this was really masterly 

ance that would have done credit to a Joachim 
Beethoven Concerto he is not yet ripe 
for one at the age of seventeen to have the experience and 
the insight into the deeper meanings of life necessary in or 
der to interpret a work like the Beethoven or Brahms Con 


certo. Young Grasse is, however, a genius, who is bound 
to have a brilliant career 
J 
A young girl of fifteen, Miss Playfair (don’t make puns 


on the name), has aroused much enthusiasm here. I don't 


know whether she is English or American, but she is a 
great talent. She has tone, technic, expression and a per- 
sonality such as is rarely seen in one of her age 


J €& 


Paul Elgers, a young violinist, who has been making a 
reputation as a teacher in Berlin for some time, made his 
début as a soloist at the Singakademie last night with 
good success. He played, accompanied by the Philhar 


monic Orchestra, the Wieniawski and Sinding (A major) 
3ruch’s Sec 
This 


beautiful 


Concertos and the seldom heard Adagio from 


ond Concerto. His best work was in the Bruch Adagio 


he played with great breadth and authority, with a 


singing tone and with passionate expression. In fact, after 
his playing of the Wieniawski Concerto, in which he was 
very nervous and hence could not do himself full justice, I 
at his 


a big performance and it called 


much surprised masterly playing of this 


It 


forth a storm of applause 


was very 


Bruch movement was 
He was also loudly applauded 
after a fiery performance of the Sinding Concerto 

a tone of a soft 


He will make 


Elgers is an excellent musician; he has 


beautiful quality, and lots of temperament 


his way 
Ze €& 

\ violinist I did not hear, but about whom I have heard 
exceedingly good reports, is the young Russian Zachare 
witch. He is said to have a big technic, a big tone and 
great passion 

The great Belgian violinist César Thomson, after a 
pause of six years, will be heard in Berlin again next 


month. This reminds me that I have not yet mentioned the 
success of one of his pupils, our young countryman Francis 


McMillen, Young McMillen, who is 
sixteen years old, carried off the first prize 


f Springfield, Ohio 
with the great 
est distinction at the concours of the Brussels C 


They like 


onservatory 


last July don’t to give the prize to foreigners 


there, but McMillen so outshone all the other thirty-tw 
competitors that they could not do otherwise 

The Mendelssohn Prize, for which the competition took 
place at the Berlin Hochschule a few days ago, was 
awarded to Mile. Coryn, an absolutely mediocre violinist, 


notwithstanding many of real talent and attainments tried 
for it 
J << 


rhe of the Hekking Trio, 


Hekking, 


success composed of Anton 


‘cellist ; 





Wittenberg, violinist, is unprecedented. It was organized near 


the end of last season only, and so great is its popularity 
already that the first concert on September 29 was not only 
ofhce 


' 1 
lso long 


sold out, but 500 people were turned away at the box 


18th, is a 


The second concert, announced for the 
For Berlin this is most extraordinary. The 


the 


since sold out 


organization is perfect It is the best trio in world 


and to listen to its playing is an unalloyed pleasure 
Ze €& 
Max 


the 


the 


The 


Singakademie on 


at 


Paganini Concerto he 


violinist, Lewinger, played 
the 8th 
displayed an immense technic; 


he 


Roumanian 
In 
but musically and tempera 
mentally uninteresting He played here six 


ago 
Another violinist 


1s years 


who appeared here at the same time, 
account 
Flesch 
Now he 
Philhat 
Flesch 


its 


attracting much attention connoisseurs on 


of 
For 


turns 


among 


wonderful technic the Hungarian Carl 
| have 


announcing 
to 


his was 


six years heard nothing about him 


up again two concerts with the 


monic Orchestra, be given in the near future 


had, when here before, a technic wonderful for cer 


technic such Sarasate must have 


ago. Hi 


absolutely 


tainty and polish—a as 
had 


perament—it 


lacking in tem 
that he 


reappear 


fifteen playing was so 


ifel , 
lifeless, b 


shall 


years 
oodless 


his 


was 


made no impression, however. I await 


ance with interest 
a «= 
= —— 


Since the season began two weeks there has been an 


ago 


one violinist a night. Only those of importance 


average rt 


are mentioned her« 


Phe day I that 
quite the 
ioned. Vladimir 
o'clock 
he 


rarely does outside of his own rooms and the c« 


ther enjo musical treat, one 


put in shade all playing above men 


me with a call 
Without 
something he 
all 

who 
he 
Chopin 
it 


de Pachmann honored 


at 3 one afternoon last week any pre 


liminaries at once sat down to the piano 


neert | 
friend 
First 


uudience of three—a 
Mrs. Abell and myself 
nderful the 


played 


and began to play to ar 


happened to be present 
arrangement otf 


As he 


one 


played Godowsky’'s w 
\ Study fe 


sounded 


minor wr the left hand it, 


rather like four hands than Then followed 


the united G flat studies, then others, for Pachmann 


thinks 


ti 
tuoso 


world of Godowsky m; musician and vir 


he | off 


a marvelous performance of 


the as in, 
original Chopin with 
Such 


fe | 


Phen yranched to the 


the study in thirds 


clearness, crispness, velocity and Klangzauber! Then 


\ flat Ballade, preludes, 
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lowed the impromptus, nocturnes, 


and thus he played on and on for hours Cwilight came 
on, but he allowed no light, neither would he allow his 
audience of three to move about speak, but made us sit 
at his right side in silence, although he himself kept up a 
running fire of commentary on his playing that was most 
amusing 

After about three hours of Chopin, during which we 
were in heaven, he changed to Weber, giving a most bril 
liant performance of the “Invitation to the Dance,” which 
he plays as no one else on this earth can. Then followed 
snatches of Liszt, Schumann, Mozart, he ever and anon 
returning to his chief love, Chopin 


Words fail me to describe the magic of his playing. I 
playing 





have often heard Pachmann in public, but he is a man of 
moods, and I never heard him before in such a glorious 
mood, nor did I ever before realize what he could do in 
the way of technic. A fit of virtuosity suddenly seized him 
and for half an hour he revelled in his most dazzling feats 
of the keyboard. He played scales in thirds first with the 
right hand from the top to the bottom of the keyboard 
then with the left hand from the bott to the top, in the 
same rapid tempo in which he played single scales. Then 
he did the same in sixths and octaves, it seemingly making 


no difference to him, ‘the double scale all coming out with 
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Mr. Whitney 
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Tour of the Eminent Basso. 


In America, December 17 to March 31. 
DATES RAPIDLY BOOKING. 


Management N. VERT, London. New York, 9 East 17th St. 





EUROPEAN PRESS NOTICES. 


London Times—“ A magnificent voice and great dignity 
of style.” 

London Daily Telegraph— The possessor of a fine 
voice and cultured style, a singer of high quality 
and a musician of broad sympathies and wide 
research.” 

St. James’ Gazette (London )—‘ Temperamental and 
interpretative gifts of a high order, with a true 
sense of dramatic proportion.” 

Court Circular—" Mr. Whitney Tew's wholly artistic 
use of a beautiful bass voice is too well known to 
need comment.” 

Musical Times (London)—“ We have never heard 
Young Herchard sung with such unctuous humor.”’ 
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the same speed and clearness as the single ones. Then he 
played chromatic scales in thirds, glissando, the same in 
sixths and other tricks. He did the incredible in the way 
of lightning skips, in single notes and chords and other 
feats of virtuosity until we were completely awed by the 
skill of the man. Then he began to prelude, to improvise 
the most wonderful little cadenzas, runs, variations, &c., 
until it seemed as if the devil himself were let loose. In 
fact, as Pachmann sat there in the growing darkness, his 
profile grotesquely outlined against the window, bringing 
forth those wonderful sounds from the piano, I was forci- 
bly reminded of Tartini’s dream of the devil appearing at 
night and fiddling for him that wonderful piece, of which, 
as Tartini said, his “Devil’s Trill” Sonata is but a weak 
echo. Indeed, with such magical tones coming from the 
piano, and with the weird appearance of Pachmann in the 
darkness, it required but little imagination to see in his 
place the devil himself. 

I was never in my life so impressed by piano playing— 
and I have heard a vast amount of it. The wonderful tech- 
nical skill, the poetry, the soul, the magic of it, so affected 
me, hardened concertgoer though I am, that I could not 
sleep one minute that night. We all know what a great 
artist Pachmann is, but such a mood as he was in that day 
comes to him but rarely. It was both angelic and satanic. 
He played for fully five hours. My piano is only an up- 
right, and not a good one even at that, but under Pach- 
mann’s hands it sounded like a superb grand. There is 
something extraordinary about his touch; he gets a quality 
of tone from a piano quite different from that of any other 
pianist. 

Edmund Shaftesbury, one of the greatest living sci- 
entists, and one of the greatest men of modern times, 
claims in his book, “Thought Transference,” that the de- 
velopment of the sub-conscious mind, which is an attribute 
of soul, is the secret of the power of the great 
geniuses; that no physical brain alone, however phenom- 
enal, could ever give birth to the creations of a Shake- 
Beethoven. In abnormal geniuses of sickly 
for instance, Chopin or Byron, the sub-con- 
ciousness is often highly developed for some mysterious 
Shaftesbury likens such to a bag containing pre- 
cious stones. The bag is defective and full of holes, so that 
precious stones shine through, whereas if it had been 
whole no one would have known the contents. He claims, 
further, that the sub-consciousness can be developed in 
healthy normal persons, and that the centuries to come will 
ee wonders in this line. It is an interesting subject. Pach- 
mann is in many respects an abnormal man, and no doubt 
his sub-conscious mind is awakened and active when in a 
playing mood such as described above. 

ArtTHUR M. ABELL. 
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Brancnarp Art BuILpIne, 
Los Ancevess, Cal., October 2r, 1902. 


meellSS KATHERINE RIDGEWAY, reader, of 





Boston, assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
H. Colby, of Los Angeles, opened the Im- 
perial Course at Simpson Auditorium, Oc- 
tober 9, before an audience that packed that 

, spacious concert hall. Over 300 disap- 
pointed people were unable to obtain admittance. Miss 
Ridgeway’s readings covered a wide range of character 
work, and were given in a way that thoroughly won her 
audience. The musical numbers included Verdi’s “Ernani 
Involami” and compositions by Walter Handel Thorley, 
sung by Mrs. Colby in a manner thoroughly deserving the 
warm appreciation with which they were received, and, for 
organ, Batiste’s “Grand Offertoire,” in C minor; the Grand 
March, from “Lohengrin”; the adagio movement from 
Haydn’s E minor Sonata and a number of shorter com- 
positions played by Mr. Colby, all of which were well re- 
ceived by the large audience. However, the organ at the 
Auditorium is inadequate to the demands of good concert 
work, a matter of regret, owing to the prominence and ex- 
cellent acoustic properties of the big building. 

The Euterpean Male Quartet Concert Company is a 
Southern California organization, composed of the follow- 
ing: J. P. Dupuy, first tenor; F. E. Nay, second tenor; L. 
Zinnamon, baritone; F. W. Wallace, bass; Miss Sibyl 
Conklin, contralto, and Miss Blanche Williams, pianist. 
This company is to make a tour of the Pacific Coast 
States under the management of Blanchard & Venter, go- 
ing as far north as the British provinces. They have al- 
ready contracts for over sixty concerts, although their tour 
does not begin until January 17. Eugene Cowles and his 
company of celebrities is also to visit the coast under 


the participating musicians were Miss Marion Gordon, 
mezzo-soprano; Miss Beresford Joy, contralto; Miss Mar- 
iam Barnes, pianist; Miss Ada Showalter, organist; Har- 
ley Hamilton, violinist, and Frank H. Colby, organist. 

Praise services will be given next Sunday, at their re- 
spective churches, by the choirs of the Church of the Unity, 
the Independent Church of Christ and the First Congre- 
gational Church. It behooves our choir directors to get 
their heads together, in self interest as well as for the edi- 
fication of the community, and make a more equable dis- 
tribution of the results of their labors. The three choirs 
in question are among the best in the city, for the most 
part being composed of our best professional taient. 

Miss Blanche Rogers announces a concert to be given 
at Simpson Auditorium, November 12. She will be as- 
sisted by Miss Beresford Joy, contralto; Arnold Krauss, 
violinist, and Ludwig Opid, ’cellist. 

The Symphony Orchestra concerts for the coming sea- 
son promise to exceed in interest and in excellence those 
Director Hamilton has secured a number 
of, to us at least, novelties, besides which we shall of 
course meet again with classic favorites. The first concert 
will be given at the Los Angeles Theatre, November 14, 
with Miss Alice Coleman, pianist, as solist. Dvorak’s 
“New World” Symphony; Sullivan’s “Overture de Ballet” 
and Beethoven’s Fourth Concerto in G will be among the 
numbers. 

Miss Blanchard Rogers and A. G. Bartlett tendered a 
reception to the professional musicians of Los Angeles, at 
Blanchard Hall, last Thursday evening. The affair was 
largely attended and proved a very pleasant occasion. Mu- 
sical contributions were made by some of those present, and 
delicious punch was served during the evening. The re 
ception offered an excellent opportunity to admire the gor 
geous, exquisitely decorated rooms, recently finished for 
Mr. Bartlett’s annex piano show rooms, which open off 
and upon occasion form most inviting retiring rooms from 
Blanchard Hall proper. 

Band concerts will apparently be popular form of mu 
sical entertainment here this season. None of the big 
bands which have visited us heretofore have had reason 
to complain of their receptions, and doubtless, notwith 
standing the numerous combined concerts, the patronage 
at this season’s concerts will make the noisy fellows none 
the worse financially for making us their visits. Sousa and 
his band, commencing October 24, will give five concerts 
at Hazard’s Pavilion; then comes Innes with his band of 
fifty-two men, with a number of concerts in December, 
while following later in the season the Royal Italian Band 
will be heard in a series of concerts 

Miss Marion Gordon has arranged for a series of popu 
lar ballad concerts to be given in Los Angeles this season, 
similar to those given by this energetic musician in Pasa 


of past years. 


dena last season 





Wagner Lecture Recital. 


RS. CHARLES W. RHODES is in the East filling 
engagements for her “Wagner and the Bayreuth 

















Zeisler’s recital even greater success than orchestral 
oncert Blanchard & Venter’s management, and bookings have Festival,” assisted by the concert pianist Adolf Glose, of 
: es been made in all of the principal cities. Other big attrac- New York. 
tions which this firm is bringing to the coast are the Im- She is at Norwich, Conn., November 27; gives a series 
Felix Fox. perial Hand Bell Ringers, Edward Baxter Perry, concert at Worcester, Mass., and at Harvard University Theatre 
ELIX FOX, the pianist, will give a piano recital on pianist, and the Sherwood-Gifford recitals. November 3, and in New York in Delmonico’s ballroom 
Tuesday afternoon, December 9, in Steinert Hall, Music was a pleasing feature of the Woman’s Parlia- December 11. Their season is a long one, extending to 
Boston ment, held at the Church of the Unity last week. Among the Pacific Coast in the spring. 
DH We have just been present at a sozrée particularly artistic— THEODOR = ty e e A KS > 
‘a the song recital given by Theodor Bjérksten at the Salle os Ec s 
Pv e Pleyel. With a full, beautifully ringing voice, and with a BJORKSTE Fe Vv s 
-$ prodigious diversity of accents, the eminent Swedish tenor 
= = | interpreted, one after another, German /zeder, romantic pages a Management HENRY WOLFSOHR, 
rl] of Garat, Méhul, Guédron, and melodies of Delibes, Widor, ae FUCHION, 
= . Bemberg and Gounod, as well as Swedish, French, and Italian St. Marc Building, 2 West 89th St., New York. 5 oti oa petal tent 
<5 acer = we re a = very rare Sixth Transcontinental and 1902 
musical intelligence. er the concert ctor Maurel ; 
= warmly complimented Mr. Bjérksten, who during the entire aa. ) HENRY WOLFSOHN, Twenty-first Semi-Annual Tour. 
oul concert was enthusiastically applauded. Song Recitals. / 131 Hast 17th Street. = oO U ey A 








“The Times,” London, England: 


‘* Kocian was required to play encores after his solos, and atthe enda 
‘Paderewski’ demonstration took place, so that his appearance in London 
was an incontestable success.” 
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BOHEMIAN VIOLIN VIRTUOSO. 


First Concert at Carnegie Hall, New York, November 22, in conjunction 
with WALTER DAMROSCH and grand orchestra of 


100 Musicians. 
Direction RUDOLPH ARONSON, 


(Towasend Building) 1123 Broadway, New York City. 


WEBER PIANO USED EXCLUSIVELY. 
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BAND. 


(Organized September, 1892.) 





Oct. 

Thur., 30, Albuquerque, N. M. Matinee, Colombo Hall 
Thur., 80, Santa Fe, N. M. Evening, Loretta Academy 
Fri., 31, Trinidad, Col., Matinee, Opera House. 

Fri., 31, La Junta, Col., Evening, La Junta Theatre. 
Nov. 

Sat.. 1, Denver, Col., Mat & Eve., Broadway Theatre. 
Sun., 2, Denver, Col., Mat. & Eve., Broadway Theatre. 
Mon., 8, Victor, Col., Matinee, Opera House. 

Mon., 3, Crip le Creek, Col., eeu Grand Opera House. 
Tues., 4, Col to Springs, Col., Mat. & Eve., Opera House. 

Wed., 5, Canon City, Col., Matinee, Canon City Op. H’se. 
Wed., 5, Pueblo, Col., Evening, Grand Opera House. 
Thur., 6, Hutchison, Kan., Matinee, Shaw Theatre. 
Thur., 6, Wichita, Kan., Evening, The Auditorium. 
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Boston, Mass., 


October 2s, 
MER NORRIS lectured before the 
Music Method Association, October 21, on “The 


1902. 
Fletcher 


Art Forms in Music.” There was a large at- 
tendance, and the lecture was greatly enjoyed. 

Mr. Norris has a number of compositions to 
appear simultaneously from the 
Ditson, Stevens and Wood. 


ee = 


The St. Botolph Club, that has recently been organized 
under the direction of Heard & Williams, is composed of 
Elsa Heindl, Karl Ondricek and Alfred de Voto. It is 
claimed by the managers that it is the strongest concert 
company in New England. 


= = 


The Malden Musical Club gave a concert on the 15th, of 
which the program was devoted entirely to American com 
posers. Those who took part were Edward A. McArthur, 
Mrs. G. W. R. Harriman, Miss Anna F. Smith, Miss Clara 
M. Shute, Mrs. W. H. Wright, Mrs. M. T. Shute, Fred I. 
Day, Miss Smith, Miss Florence Jubb, Mrs. H. P. Ballard, 
Miss F. A. Nickerson, Miss Maude Weaver, Miss Ruth 
Wellington, Mrs. J. J. Morandi, Miss Cora Peters, Miss 
Bertha K. Hall and Mrs. Whitcomb 
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The MacDowell Club will give a large reception in No- 
vember to Mr. and Mrs. E. A. MacDowell, of New York, 
who will visit Boston at that time. 


=e <= 


Carl Stasny is to be one of the soloists with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra this season. Mr. Stasny is already 
booking for a number of recitals and concerts. 


He = 


Eleven German singing societies were represented at the 
meeting held to arrange for the concert which is to be 
given this winter for the benefit of the Germanic Museum 
at Harvard University. It was decided that the concert 
shall be given on the last Sunday in January at Symphony 
Hall. It is expected that there will be between 400 and 
500 voices in the grand chorus. 


eS 


Fifty people of Winchester have reorganized the town 
choral society. An orchestra will be organized in connec- 
tion with the society, and the members will this winter 
give a cantata or perhaps an oratorio. 

Officers were elected as follows: E. N. Lovering, presi- 
dent; Miss Leslie Taylor, secretary; W. H. Corliss, treas- 
urer; Joshua Phippen, W. H. W. Bicknell and Mrs. W. 
F. Edlefson, executive committee 
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Miss Helene Wetmore, pupil of Madame Edwards, will 
be the soloist at the Aeolian and Pianola recital this after- 
noon in Steinert Hall. 


houses of 


Schirmer, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Carl Baermann, who have recently 
turned from Munich, are residing at the Hotel Bellevue for 
the present. 


re 
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Mr. and Mrs. H. S. Warner entertained Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Faelten, Miss Anna Faelten, Mr. and Mrs. Reinhold 
Faelten, Mrs. Minna G. del Castillo, Miss Annie F. 
Hardy, Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Spurr, Jr., George F. Gran- 
berry, Bertram C. Henry and Hu T. Huffmaster at a 
dinner on October 23 at the “Students’ Home” in Rox- 
bury. Dinner was served at 7 o’clock,; and a delightful 
evening was enjoyed. 

. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestga is to give ten con- 
certs in Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, on Thursday even- 
ings, October 30, November 20, December 4, December 
18, January 8, January 29, February 12, March 12, April 
2, April 23, at 7:45. The solo artists are to be Miss Helen 
Henschel, the Misses Carboni, Miss Winifred Smith, An- 
ton van Rooy, Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler, Raoul Pugno, 
Carl Stasny, George W. Proctor, Miss Maud MacCarthy, 
Adolf Back and others to be announced. 
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Pupils of the Faelten Pianoforte School gave a recital 
in Faelten Hall at noon Saturday before a large audience 
The solo performers, Carl Perley, Lloyd del Castillo, 
Robert Gibb and Edith Read Jones, all played from mem- 
ory, and with excellent style and finish for such young 
performers. Two ensemble pieces were played by Misses 
Ethel Harding, Mary Hoit, Beatrice Levian and Alice 


Ware. The composers represented were Gurlitt, Hiller, 
Schytté, Hunten, Mozart, Karganoff, Beethoven, Handel 
and Bertini. 
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Miss Helen Henschel will give a vocal recital in Chick- 
ering Hall Tuesday afternoon, November 11. She will be 
assisted by Miss Winifred Smith and Miss Laura Haw- 
kins. 
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Mrs. M. Ingles James has opened her studio for the 
winter. 
He & 

Heinrich Gebhard will be the assisting pianist at the 
chamber concert to be given by the Dannreuther String 
Quartet from New York in Steinert Hall on the afternoon 
of Tuesday, November 4. 


Ze & 
S. Graham Nobbs has returned to Boston from the 
White Mountains. 
eZ €& 
Mrs. S. C. Phinney has taken a studio at Huntington 
Chambers. 
eS & 
The Longy Club will give its regular chamber music 
concerts at Chickering Hall on Monday evenings, No- 
vember 24, January 5, March 30. 
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Carl Faelten’s next recital will take place in Hunting- 
ton Chambers Hall on Wednesday evening, November 
12, when the following program will be rendered: “Thirty- 
two Variations,” C minor Sonata, F major, op. 54, Bee- 


” 


thoven; “Prelude and Fugue,” C sharp major, Bach; 
“Rondo,” A minor, Mozart; “Nocturne,” A major, Field; 
“Gigue,” D minor, Haesler; Sonata, G minor, op. 22, 
Schumann. 





“Lohengrin” ; 
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The Chromatic Club will give its first concert of the 
season November 7. Miss Minnie Little Longley will 
play the Rubinstein sonata with Miss H. W. Conner, vio 
linist. 
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John Hermann Loud will give his twenty-first free or 
gan recital at Harvard Church, Brookline, Monday even 
ing, assisted by Miss Rosetta Key. These recitals will be 
given every other Monday evening throughout the winter 

a & 


The soloists for the course of Saturday evening orches 
tral concerts at Steinert Hall are announced as follows: 
Miss Anita Rio, November 8; Frederic Lamond, Decem- 
ber 13; Mis Rose Stewart, January 17; H. Evan Williams, 
February 21; Francis Rogers, March 21. 
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There will be an organ recital at the Unitarian Church, 
High street, corner Highland avenue, Medford, by Mrs 
Georgiana Frye-Cheney, assisted by Mrs. Mabel Fisk- 
Barstow, soprano, and Harry Parmelee, baritone, 
Monday evening, October 27, at 8 o'clock 

Ze €& 


Raoul Pugno will play the following program at his 


on 


recital at Chickering Hall, Saturday, November 1; Pre- 
lude et Fugue, F minor, Gigue, B flat major, Concerto 
Italien, Bach; Gavotte Variee, G major, Handel; Sonate 
A major, Scarlatti; Sonate, op. 31, D minor, Beethoven; 
Sonate, op. 27, C sharp minor, Beethoven; Phantasie 
stucke, op. 12, Schumann; “Faschingsschwank aus 
Wien,” op. 26, Schumann; “Conte Nocturne, Sérénade a 
la Lune,” R. Pugno; “Papillons—Au Printemps,” Grieg; 
Thirteenth Rhapsody, Liszt 
= <= 


The Bostonians are said to have made two discoveries 
in the chorus the past week. The first is a Miss Antoi- 
nette Martin, who sang the part of Maid Marian in 

Robin Hood,” and the other is a Mr. Chambers, who 
had a trial as Will Scarlett, and is reported to have a 
wonderful bass voice 
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“Genoveva,” Schumann’s opera, will be represented at 
the great operatic concert of the Boston Singing Club 
this season. 

eae € 

In celebration of its twenty-fifth anniversary Boston 
Council No. 4, Royal Arcanum, will present at the Bijou 
Opera House, on Tuesday evening, October 28, “The 
Prima Donna,” a comic opera by George Lowell Tracy 
and Richard H. Crosby 

eae <& 


Frederic Lamond will start his American tour in ap- 
pearances with the Boston Symphony Orchestra next 
Friday and Saturday. He will give a piano recital in 
Steinert Hall on Saturday afternoon, November 8 


= <= 


Hans Schneider has begun his season; being located 
this year in Huntington Chambers. His season starts in 
well. He will give a series of Wagner lectures at the 
Copley Square School of Music during the winter. The 
subjects will be: “Richard Wagner: His Life, Works 
and Position in Musical History”; “The Leitmotiv, Its 
Principle and Development”; “Musical Illustrations of 
Human Emotions and Scenic Effects”; “Tannhauser”’; 
“Rheingold”; “Walkie”; “Siegfried”; 


“Gotterdi ammerung’ 5 “Parsifal.” 

















Next Appearance, 
(Opening Concerts), October 31—November 1. 


First New York Appearance, November 2. 
(METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE.) 


For particulars address H. G. SNOW, Representative, Daly’s Theatre, New York. 
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Herr Lampenputzer listened reverently, and grunted from 
time to time. When it was over he pointed straight at 
Placida and asked abruptly, “Who is she?” That was 
enough; Placida heard it, and everybody else heard it. She 
went to her pension, and wrote a twenty-four page letter 
to her folks. 

Three weeks later came the public pupils’ performance, 
and just before Placida, garbed in purest white and look 
ing like a young princess, went on the stage to find Faust’s 
casket of jewels, Professor Grohlifritze whispered to her, 
“Do your best; Herr Lampenputzer has come on to hear 
you.” 

After the scene, the renowned director came on the stage, 
and pointing again at Placida, he said to the girl’s teacher: 
“She'll do for Kleinhausen.” Before she went to sleep 
that night, Placida wrote a thirty-two page letter to Fort 
Wayne. 

Next morning she was summoned by messenger to a 
well known theatrical agency in the Mittelstrasse. Placida 
knew what that meant. The successful débutantes of pre 
vious pupils’ performances had been summoned just that 





way, and they always returned with a contract. Placida 


MUSICAL COURIER OFFICES-FINE ARTS BUILDING. almost cried in her joy and excitement. Nevertheless, she 


pea ARN RE = ee —- made sure that her skirt and hat were on straight, and 








Cuicaco, October 26, 1902. success, glory, riches and fame! Of course all these things then she went to the agent’s office. 
HE Musicat Courter does not wouldn't come in a moment; oh, no. They had to be “That’s the one,” said Herr Lampenputzer, pointing at 
run a Lillian Belle column, nor worked for, and could be won only by application, per- Placida, as she came in. What followed was done in 
an Ella Wheeler Wilcox depart- severance and self denial. Oh, yes, Placida quite under- such a hurry that the girl hardly had time to collect her 


ment, but the Chicago correspond- stood that. She was no dreamer, not she; she was a_ thoughts. 





ent has long had something on levei headed Yankee girl, and, thank God, she hadn't “Would you like a three years’ contract at the Klein 
his mind to say to sensible Ameri- been spoiled by local praise and indiscriminative flattery. hausen Royal Opera, of which the revered protector is His 
can girls possessed of more than Placida went to Berlin because she knew that Germany Royal Highness the Duke of Kleinhausen-Schinkenbrot ?” 
average vocal talent. had as many opera houses as breweries, and besides she “Yes?” prompted Herr Lampenputzer. 
What do such girls generally do? had heard some very queer stories of what curious paths “Yes; I should deem it an honor,” answered Placida 
They go to Europe. some American girls in Paris had trodden before they were simply. 
What do they do after that? One _ well on the road that led to the glorious goal. She was “Acting amateurish, voice small and no repertory,” added 
succeeds and a thousand fail. a good girl, and she was strong minded, but she didn’t be- the director severely; “but you'll get all that on our stage; 


We've all been told this many lieve in deliberately inviting temptation. As for Placida, yes, all that. Of course, the salary is small” 





times, and most of us know it to be she would win on her merits, pure and simple, or she “Yes, | know,” broke in Placida eagerly; “but I'm 
true 3ut what of the girl who would throw the whole business to the winds. looking for the experience. I want hard work, and plenty 
succeeds abroad, and whom we all Having found a pension at which she paid twice as much of it.” 
envy? Let me tell you about her as the German students who stayed there, Placida matric- “You'll get all that in Kleinhausen,” commented Herr 
Placida Kirkbridge, of Fort Wayne, Ind., went to ulated at the best known conservatory, and forthwith be- Lampenputzer. “Have you a mother here, or a brother 
Europe in order to complete her vocal education. Her gan her study of singing, harmony, acting, Italian, fencing, or any encumbrance of any kind?” 
home teacher, Mrs. Brown-Parker, was a very good French and solfeggio. “T am here alone.” 
teacher indeed, but Placida felt the need of acquiring just She found this work a bit arduous, so she dropped the “Good; we will sign the contract.” 
that last polish, that indescribable something which can study of harmony. Later she discontinued her solfeggio; The contract was signed, and clutching it tightly Placida 
be given only by certain teachers of Paris, Berlin and then gradually French, fencing and Italian. “What’s the hurried home. She cabled to the folks, and in mext day's 
Mil good of French and Italian when I’m to sing in German Fort Wayne Unicorn there was a half column article, with 
Placida had been told that she had dramatic talent and opera?” asked Placida of herself, quite logically. picture, telling of the gifted girl’s triumph in “Faust” and 
tage temperament, and she knew that her face was pretty The girl’s three years of operatic study were spent in how she had been signed on the spot for a three years’ 
ind her figure—well, it wasn’t lacking, anyway. Of the usual routiner fashion, and her letters to the Indiana engagement at the Kleinhausen Royal Opera. Other pa 
ourse, Placida’s folks were dreadfully opposed to her home differed hardly at all from the missives received by pers copied the article, and on Sunday a part of it appeared 
going on the stage, and it was understood that she would other parents of American students in Europe in a New York daily Placida’s folks were completely 
fit herself solely for a concert career. Finally came the auspicious day when Herr Lampen- conquered, and thereafter became the town nuisance, lx 


Placida knew better than that, however. There was no putzer, director of the Kleinhausen Royal Opera (subsi- cause they never would speak of anything but Placida’s 
money in concert, and there wasn’t even much glory. dized by the Hereditary Duke of Kleinhausen-Schinken- “triumph,” and because they insisted that Kleinhausen was 
The stage is the thing, the opera, grand opera. Hard brot), attended one of Professor Grohlfritze’s famous the next biggest German town after Berlin, and besides 
tudy: a hearing; two or three years at a small opera opera classes. That morning they were doing the garden was a place whose location every educated person should 
an opportunity to sing for a scene from “Faust,” and Placida was singing the part of know without being furnished a map 

In due time Placida went to Kleinhausen. Herr Lampen 


jouse, in minor parts: then 
sreat Manager, or at a famous _opera- house; and then— Margerethe. 
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putzer awaited her at the station. “There you are,” he 
said, pointing his forefinger at her. She was installed at a 
boarding house near the Opera, and she wondered mildly 
at the price of her room, for she had always heard that 
living is very cheap in the small German towns. 

Next morning, “Freischutz,” the 
puffed 
yelled: “I 


improve 


during a rehearsal of 
laid down 
up grew purple in the face, 
can’t understand a you don’t 
German, you'll have to leave our 


leader, Herr Kuimmelnase, his baton, 


his cheeks, and 
word. If 


Korkbritch, 


your 
Fraulein 
theatre.” 


“I hate him,” thought Placida, as she walked home 
after rehearsal. “How can he threaten me? He isn’t the 
director. I have my rights, too; I have my contract.” 
Then, for the first time, she read her contract. 

All the opera houses of Germany have formed a protec- 
tive association against the artists. The contracts issued 
by the directors are all alike. The contract held by Pla- 
cida was like that held by every other opera singer in 
Germany. 

Some novelists write a two volume book about some 
trifling incident, some mere episode. This sketch of an 
American girl abroad is written about a contract. The 
writer might have simply reprinted the contract, but for 


emphasis he preferred to set it in the proper background, 
and to lend it here the same significance which it exerts 
real life. 

Placida found that she had agreed to the following (the 


In 


formal introduction is omitted): 


I—I herewith agree to furnish my own costumes, wigs, 


head dresses, shoes, stockings, and 


and to be guided in their selec 


fiesh paints, cosmetics, 
all other toilet 
the 
II—I hereby agree to take part, 
all 


tableaux, 


requisites, 


tion by director. 


with no extra compensa 
prologues 


tion, in rehearsals, gala performances, con 


certs, and on such other Occasions as are not 


mentioned in contract. 


I11i1—The first 
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My | contract can then be can 


regarded as probationary. 
celled at the option of the direction. 

1V—Furthermore, the direction is privileged to cancel 
this contract after six months, after year, and after 
two years of its duration. 

V—Furthermore, 
cel this agreement after the very first performance of the 
singer, if the direction finds such performance 
below the accepted standard of the 
Opera. 

ViI—li 
signature 

Vil 
be able to sing within forty-eight hours after receiving it 

Viill—Should 1 fall ill, 


appearing for longer than three weeks at any one time, the 


one 
the direction retains the right to can 


to have been 
Kleinhausen Royal 


married, the singer must obtain her husband’s 
to this contract. 


Any role given me for study / must memorize and 


and remain incapacitated from 
direction can cancel my contract. 


IX- 


four 


If a singer be ill, at various times, more than thirty- 


days in the year, the direction reserves the right to 
cancel this contract. 

X—If the singer be married and gives birth to a child 
during the period of her engagement here, the direction 
reserves the right to cancel this contract. 

XI 
or excess on the part of the singer, 
cancelled by the direction. 


Should even one day’s illness be traceable to neglect 
this contract may be 


XII—If the salary be unpaid, the singer can cancel this 
contract, but by paying the sum owing the direction can 
declare the contract again in force. 

XIII—The singer can cancel this contract if she can 
prove that she could not continue to sing without danger 
to her health(!!!). 

XIV—If illness prevents the first appearance of the 
singer, this contract can be cancelled by the direction. 

XV—lIf I desire to marry I must notify the direction, and 


I must inform the direction 


The 


if I set a date 
fourteen days before it takes place. 


for my marriage, 
at least direction 


can then cancel this contract if it sees fit. 


XVI—Should I marry without notifying the direction, my 
contract is null and void 
XVII—Should I contemplate marriage, I can cancel this 


How 


this contract 


contract two months before the date of my marriage 


ever, should my marriage not take place then, 


would again be in force. 


XVIII—Should I be afflicted with any chronic illness 


at the time of signing this contract, the direction can can- 
cel &c. 
XIX—Should I lose my memory or hearing, should my 


should I 


direction can cancel 


markedly, lose or 
the 


the 


voice, 
&c 


the 


appearance change my 
lame or deformed, 
Should fire 


owing 


become 
XX- 


formances 


destroy theatre, or should 


to 


per 
flood, 
epidemic, or any other cause, the direction can cancel, &c 

XXI—AII appeals on the of the singer 
made to the Directors’ Protective Association 

XXII—This appeal can be tried only by express permis 
sion of the president of the S. D. P. A. Its 
final, and from it there is no appeal 

XXIII—The fine 
the fine to be determined by the director. 

XXIV—I he rewith a ac knowledge th: that through tl the ne agency 


cease war, famine, revolution, 


part must be 


Stage 
verdict 4s 


director can a singer—the amount of 








Sl 


of Schmidt & Co., Berlin, Mittelstrasse, this contract was 
made, and | agree to pay them 5 per cent. of my salary, 
and 3 per cent. in case this contract is renewed. his 
money to be deducted from my salary and forwarded to 
Schmidt & Co. 

XXV—lIn case of violation of this contract I agree to 
pay an indemnity of 1,000 marks ($250) to the S. D. P. A. 
However, this payment does not free me from the legal 


consequences of such violation. 


XXVI—I agree to join the Pension Fund of Disabled 
Singers and to pay thereto § marks ($1.25) per month 

XXVII—This contract to extend from October 1 to 
April 1—my salary to end on April 1, 

XXVILI—My salary to be 240 marks per month ($60!!) 


am engaged 
From 


“Great Cwsar’s ghost,” gasped Placida; ‘I 


for six months at a salary of $15 per week this 


I must live, buy my own costumes, cent. to the 


to 
ninety-six clauses of 


pay 5 per 
cancel 


I pre 


and have or to 
There 


to do, and not one of what they promise.” 


agent, no privilege marry my 


contract. are what pmiuse 


And straightaway Placida fell to weeping until a caller 


was announced. It was Herr Lampenputzer. He pointed 


at her: “You've been crying Ah, I see, that contract 
Not enough money, eh? Pooh, what is money? You 
tell me when you need something. I shall see that you are 
provided, always, with everything. And you will sing 
big roles, the best roles. And I shall talk to the critics 
Your German is bad, but so long as I say nothing, what 
matter. And I shall buy your costumes, and your wigs 

all first class. Pooh, what is money? Art is art, and 
money is nothing. You mustn't cry. It chokes the vocal 
cords and makes the nose red And you have a pretty 
nose Now cheer up. Money is nothing. We have 
struck a bargain, yes? You will be a great singer I 
will bring you out in Berlin. Your people will come 
then. I will send for them. It is a bargain, yes?” 

Placida thought quickly Honor or fame, obscurity 
or—— 

She was ambitious, but proud; here was her chance, but 


she was a good girl 


Stay, or go home, be a queen in Kleinhausen or a 
nobody in Fort Wayne? Was the price greatness too 
high?—and Placida felt, she knew at that moment, that 
she had in her the making of a great singer. ‘Yes, a 
bargain?” echoed Herr Lampenputzer eagerly 

What did Placida answer? 

eS € 

{N. B.—And lest anybody doubt the truth of this story 
let it be known that here in the office of THe Musicat 
Courter is filed for public inspection a copy of Placida 
Kirkbridge’s contract with the Royal Opera of Klein 
hausen. | 

Second Thomas Concert. 

Overture, Der Improvisator (new) d’ Albert 
Variations, Chorale St. Anthony, op, 5¢ Brahms 
Symphony No. 1, B flat, op. 38 Schumanr 
Overture, The Phantom Ship Wagner 
Tonbilder aus dem Marchenspiel, Dornréschen (new)..Humperdinck 
Symphonic poem, The Moldau Smetana 

Paradoxical though it might sound, the vigorous rehears 


ing of Thomas and his men makes their performances 
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spontaneous. The leader is sure of his orchestra, and the 
orchestra is sure of its leader. 

Once the outlines of a piece are determined, its scope and 
purpose fixed, the details of execution discussed, and 
Thomas’ interpretative intentions fully impressed upon his 
men, the entire organization takes up its work with a will, 
and the rehearsals become not merely perfunctory repeti- 
tions, but on the part of each player an earnest striving for 
individual perfection. This acquired, but a short step leads 
to the welding of the performance into a compact and har- 
monious whole. 

There is nothing haphazard in the playing of the Chicago 
Orchestra; every man knows not only his own part, but 
his neighbor’s as well. The violinists do not scramble 
through difficult passages in the hope that their bad work 
will be covered by the other instruments; nor do the 
trombone, tuba and French horn players perform on the 
principle of the old Meiningen musician who once said to 
me: “I always trust my horn solos to luck and to my 
faith in an Almighty God.” Everything being thoroughly 
prepared in advance, the orchestra disregards its own 
mechanism, and gives itself up to the aesthetic pleasure of 


performance. That is what was meant when I called their 


playing “spontaneous.” 

D’Albert’s work is a rollicking tarantella, bubbling over 
with spirit and vitality. The themes are melodies, clothed 
in brilliant and multi-colored orchestral garb. A lyrical 
outburst interrupts for one moment the hurrying rhythm 
of the piece, but the dance spirit at once prevails, and the 
merry work runs on to a brilliant coda that comes all too 
soon. The overture is an extremely happy idea, and to 
my taste the best thing that the composer d’Albert has 
done. 

Brahms’ broad, beautiful “St. Anthony Variations” 
nobly played. In this work it becomes clear to the intel- 
ligent listener why some of our best critics consider 
Brahms the world’s greatest variationist. The chorale is 
treated with infinite variety of contour, rhythm, construc- 
tion and melodic content, all embellished with most mar- 
velous contrapuntal devices and most ingenious orchestral 
combinations. 

Schumann’s exuberant B flat Symphony was given an 
inspired reading. From the first sounding of the pregnant 
theme through the tender larghetto and the brilliant 
scherzo to the last measures of the buoyant finale Thomas 
established himself as a rare interpreter of romantic mu- 
sic, a role in which I had not previously known him. He 
completely won his audience and repeatedly acknowledged 
veritable salvos of applause after the last movement. 

Thomas’ reading of the B flat Symphony differs mate- 
rially from Nikisch’s. The latter reads into the score a 
degree of passion and verve which surely Schumann never 
felt in this particular work. It is sentimental but not sen- 
suous, spirited but not tempestuous. Nikisch thunders 
out the syncopated theme in B flat as though it were meant 
to represerit the crack of doom. The sparkling violin pas- 
sages of the first and last movements are so heavily 
weighted by Nikisch with minute nuances, in the form of 


were 


frequent ritardandos and unexpected accents, that the flow 
of these rippling figures is completely arrested, and they 
lose nearly all their sparkle. The scherzo is taken more 
quickly by Thomas than by Nikisch, who sentimentalizes 
it. And so, too, the American leader is saner in his read- 
ing of the larghetto. He aims at dignity, breadth and calm. 
This movement is not the cry of a lost soul, but rather the 
song of a soft summer’s night. 

A writer on the Tribune defends Nikisch’s liberties by 
pointing out that Schumann left very few directions on his 
symphonic scores as to their interpretation. As a matter 
of fact, a study of these scores will reveal as many gen- 
eral indications, dynamic, rhythmic and of phrasing, as 
are to be found in the pages of symphonies by Beethoven, 
Brahms, Mozart and Tschaikowsky. It takes no “clair- 
voyant” leader, as the Tribune writer asserts, to interpret 
correctly a Schumann symphony. Their very lack of in- 
volved polyphony makes them anything but “muddy and 
confused.” 

The Humperdinck number is unimportant. The com- 
poser works with the same means that made his “Hansel 
and Gretel” a success, but in this later work he is entirely 
out of material. He illustrates in music the tale of ““Dorn- 
réschen,” but his tonal pictures are commonplace and 
lacking in eloquence and lustre. Thomas did his best to 
lend his uninspired music some significance, but the 
audience remained cold, and hardly applauded. 

Apropos, the program translates “Dornréschen” into 
“Thorn Rose,” and the dailies promptly copy. In Eng- 
lish the fairy tale of “Dornrdéschen” is known as “The 
Sleeping Beauty.” 

“The Flying Dutchman” overture and “The Moldau,’ 
Smetana’s melodious symphonic poem, completed a 
scheme that again reflected credit on Thomas as the best 
program builder of them all. He is a master of the art 
of climax, 


Our Learned Critics. 


A local newspaper says that in a damage suit now being 
tried in New York the lawyer for the defense took lessons 
in music for several months prior to the trial. The 
malicious scribe adds: ‘“That’s more than the musical 
critics on most newspapers have done.” 


Very Important. 


The program book of the second Thomas concert in- 
forms us that Schumann wrote his B flat Symphony with 
a steel pen, which he found on Schubert’s grave in Vi- 


enna. That is why the work has so much point. 


Business Is Business. 

Our superintendent of education, Mr. Cooley, has de- 
creed that the foreigners who attend the evening schools 
will be taught ragtime, popular airs, national hymns and 
all characteristically American songs as a part of their 
education. The discerning superintendent says that a 
knowledge of these melodies will hasten the naturaliza- 
tion of the foreigners and their adoption of national man- 
ners and customs, and then he recommends the use of two 
volumes called “Popular Songs” and “A Collection of 
Favorite Songs.” In Chicago we have been taught to 
view these matters with a cynical eye. If only Cooley 
hadn’t named the volumes. 


Yes. 


A correspondent wishes to know whether the double 
bassoon or the tuba can blow the lowest tone. 


College Faculty Concert. 


Three vocal arias with orchestra, Beethoven’s Violin 
Concerto, the same composer’s E flat Piano Concerto, and 
three numbers for orchestra, constituted the imposing pro- 
gram presented at the Auditorium by six teachers of the 
Chicago Musical College’s faculty. It was an affair that 
spoke more eloquently to the large audience, and indi- 
rectly to the general public, than columns of newspaper 
print or paid advertising. 

Hans von Schiller led the orchestra in dignified, scholarly 
fashion, and opened the program with a reverent reading 
of Weber’s “Jubilee Overture.” Later his rhythmical in- 
fallibility made possible a spirited performance of Men- 
delssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream” scherzo. 

Kirk Towns is by all odds one of the most important 
recent additions to Chicago’s vocal colony. Gifted natu- 
rally with a flexible and sympathetic baritone voice, of use- 
ful range and pure quality, Towns went abroad for many 
years, and there acquired a thorough musical education and 
a general culture that enable him to interpret intelligently 
all schools and styles and kinds of song. In Massenet’s 
aria from “Herodiade,” the accomplished baritone fur- 
nished audible evidence of his vocal and intellectual re- 
He sang with fervor, and yet with the moderation 
that denotes mastery. His voice easily carried above the 
turbulent orchestra, and filled the large hall. His diction 
was excellent, and his conception of the text revealed in- 
sight and knowledge of dramatic values. The audience 
compelled Towns to repeat the last half of the aria. 

Theodore Spiering gave evidence of some nervousness in 
his playing of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, and besides 
there seemed to exist a lack of _ Sees between him 


source. 
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and the orchestra. This gave the impression at times of 
undue haste and rather choppy phrasing. However, this 
exhausts Spiering’s faults. Technically he proved himself 
equal to any and all demands, his playing of the cadenza 
being especially noteworthy, and he caught very well, in 
deed, the fresh spirit of the last movement. His tone is 
clear and penetrating, and his intonation at all times flaw- 
less. An encore, by Brahms, was played with vim and bril- 
liancy. 

Mary Forrest-Ganz has been heard here often, and is 
now generally accepted as one of the ablest concert so- 
pranos in Chicago. Her interpretation of Tschaikowsky’s 
“Jeanne d’Arc”’ aria left little to be desired; Madame Ganz 
quite exhausted its emotional and dramatic possibilities. 
Like many singers, she unconsciously produces certain 
tones by means of unpleasant facial contortions. In a 
woman of Madame Ganz’s attractive appearance this habit 
is disturbing, and should be conquered. 

Edmond Vergnet was obviously ill when he sang Mo- 
zart’s “Don Juan” aria, “O toi, mon bien supreme,” and 
it would not be fair to criticise him under these circum- 
stances. He displayed a robust tenor voice that should 
be heard to splendid advantage at some other time when 
the singer might be in better physical trim. 

Rudolph Gans is a pianist of taste, polish and authority. 
He quite grasped the intellectual content of the “Em- 
peror” concerto, and while for the most part remaining 
true to tradition he did not, like some players, wax dry 
in the mistaken endeavor to be “classical.” His fluent 
scales, clean cut trills and inviolable sense of rhythm were 
a delight. He got some effective colorings from a rather 
thin toned piano. 


Deadheads Doomed. 


A local manager is at work on a “Deadhead Directory.” 
It will be a labor of love and of utility. Following are 
some quotations as suggestions for the preface of the 
book: 

“Suffer not a man to pass.” —Judges, iii., 28. 

“In those days there were no passes.”—Numbers, xx.., 
18. 

“This generation shall not pass.”—Mark xiii., 

“Thou shalt not pass.”—Isaiah, xxxiv., 10. 


30. 


“Though they roar, yet shall they not pass.”—v. 22 

“So he paid his fare and went.”—Jonah, i., 3 
Vergnet to Leave Chicago. 

Edmond Vergnet, recently engaged as vocal in 


for Nice, in accordance with the strict orders of his physi- 
cians. Vergnet is said to be suffering from an acute at- 
tack of diabetes, and greatly to the regret of his pupils 
and colleagues will have to make his departure immediate. 


Proper Time for Practice. 

Miss Pinfingers—Some people practice in the morning 
and some in the afternoon. What would you advise me 
to do, professor? 

Professor—The afternoon by all means. 
long as possible. 


Put it off as 


Thomas Rumors. 


A special informed THe Musicat Courier last week of 
the proposed founding by the Chicago University of a 
music school under Theodore Thomas’ direction. Noth- 
ing definite has yet been published on the subject, but all 
kinds of rumors are afloat. I took the trouble to trace 
some of these to the sources of their origin. 

It seems that the story was first started recently when 
there came the announcement of a big real estate deal in- 
volving the ownership of a valuable property that fronts 
the lake, on Michigan avenue. Architect D. H. Burnham 
bought the site, and it seems to be an open secret that 
he does not intend it for his own use. He paid $260,000, 
and has already secured the option on an additional piece 
of ground, 38 feet by 171, to cost $400,000. The plan is 
to build a sky scraper building with offices, containing 
also accommodations for a large musical college and edu- 
cational institute, in which the Central Church, the Chi- 
cago Orchestra and similar bodies will find a home. The 
entire edifice is meant, in a measure, to take the place of 
the old Centra] Music Hall. 


All the men involved in the deal are reticent. Architect 
Burnham is not in the city. E. R. Graham, a member of 
the firm, referred all questions to Mr. Burnham. Presi- 


dent Insull, of the Illinois Vehicle Company, which sold 
the property to Mr. Burnham, refused even to admit that 
a sale had been made. Attorney Mayer, for the same cor- 
Thomas 


poration, refused to say anything definite. Mr. 
was next found and questioned. “It is an old plan,’ said 
he, “and I have been asked to head such a school. How- 


ever, at this moment there is nothing new to say.” Mr. 
Thomas admitted later that he had recently conferred sev- 
eral times with Dr. Harper. 

President Harper, of the university, was absolutely non 
committal. He refused to be interviewed, and would make 
no statement. 

__ Another rumor or had it that Dr. oe bought the prop 





The 
genial director refused, like the other victims of the inter 


erty for a new Chicago musical college building. 


viewer, to discuss his private business in public. And 


there the matter rests. 
More Than One? 

Georg Kruger announces a seres of lectures to take place 
at the Ohio Conservatory of Music. The subject will be 
“Pedagogy and the Leschetizky Methods.” 

A Clever Title. 
is the title of a musical piece recently 
The authors have disarmed crit 
Such candor is refreshing 


“Tommy Rot” 
produced in New York. 
icism by being their own critics. 
nowadays. 

New Book on Technic. 
subject of 


There is so much existing literature on the 


piano technic that whenever a new work of that kind ap 
pears, it receives, and generally deserves but scant attention 
Too many volumes have been compiled by mere pianists, 
and too few by pedagogues of experience and standing 
That is why Dr. Florence Ziegfeld’s new “Technical Stu- 
dies” command We anxious to 
see what a man has learned from teaching many genera- 
and in what manner he presents to us the 


instant respect are all 
tions of pupils, 
ripe fruits of his large and practical studies 

I find in the preface of Dr. Ziegfeld’s work the real rea 
son for its publication. There he terse and 
pithy language the whole inwardness of the art of correct 
technic on the piano. 

Read these few shortened extracts: 

“An artist is not the result of chance or accident 
not many, but they are im- 


sums up in 


*_ * * 


the conditions of success are 
portant.” 
“It is one thing to possess a fluent knowledge, quite an 
other to possess the faculty of imparting it to others.” 
“Let the student confine himself to the methods of prac 
which made great performers of such men as Liszt, 
Chopin and Rubinstein.”’ 
flay the vendors 


tice, 
Thalberg, Henselt, 
The courageous doctor then proceeds to 


of “methods,” “dumb pianos,” “practice tables,’’ and other 
appliances that guarantee a short and easy route to the 
coveted land of perfect technic Method’ is a word 


of fads, no less than many con 


shrewdly comments Dr. Ziegfeld 


which covers a multitude 
ditions of incompetency,” 
There are some excellent pictures of hand positions, and 
some vital paragraphs regarding the correct application of 
touch, pedal and technic 
The exercises themselves cover rather familie ar gro yund 








structor at the pen 0 Musical cae will shortly leave 


“Not how cheap, but how good.” 





HE most important series of volumes of the masterpieces of song and piano music ever issued. Each 
volume will be independent, complete in itself, and sold by itself; and will have portrait, elaborate intro- 
duction, bibliography, the ablest obtainable editorship, and most artistic book-making. 





FIFTY MASTERSONGS 


Edited by HENRY T. FINCK 


Issued in Two Editions. For High Voice. For Low Voice. Bound in paper, 
each, $1.50; cloth, gilt top, each $2.50. 


The fifty best songs of the world’s twenty greatest song com- 
posers, arranged in chronologic order from Mozart to MacDowell ; 


portraits and an elaborate introduction by the editor. 





The initial volumes issued October first are : 


af 





satisfying ever issued. 


and the composer’s forty most beautiful numbers. 
the recognized authority on Chopin, and the volume is the most 


FREDERIC CHOPIN 


FORTY PIANO COMPOSITIONS 
Edited by JAMES HUNEKER 


Bound in paper, $1.50; cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 


Contains a portrait of Chopin, an elaborate essay by the editor, 


Huneker is 


Mr. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET GIVING FULL DETAILS AND LIST OF VOLUMES PREPARING 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


CHAS, H. DITSON & CO., NEW YORK 


Se ee ee 





— 


J. E. DITSON & CO., PHILADELPHIA \ 
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but Dr. Ziegfeld has displayed sound editorship by blue 
pencilling much that in other volumes was neither in- 
structive nor even interesting. At all times this new book 
gets down to the very kernel of a technical problem. In 
this careful and condensed form there are chapters on 
finger exercise, scales, in single and double notes, and ar- 
peggios. The chapter on “Ornamentation” is a new idea 
that might well have been treated at greater length. But 
evidently the author desired to adhere closely to elementary 
principles. 

There is one curious omission. Dr. Ziegfeld entirely neg- 
lects octaves, surely an important branch of piano tech- 
nic. Perhaps there will be a supplementary work devoted 
solely to the wrist. 

These “technical studies’ should be valuable for teachers, 
to help them impart quickly knowledge that cannot always 
be transmitted in the telling alone. 


The Wicked Musicians. 


In the annual report issued recently by the “bridewell’— 
the city jail—we read that hospitality was extended there 
last year to six actors, five artists, one actress, three re- 
porters and seventeen musicians! Who will dare now to 
say that music is not immoral. 


Not Possible. 


The Chicago Daily News wrote not long ago: “Mr. 
Thomas has not grown an extra silver hair during the 
summer.” Mr. Thomas wears a wig. 


Quite Possible. 


Amy Leslie, who sells written words, commented as fol- 


lows on the Chicago Orchestra’s recent production of 
Richard Strauss’ “Death and Apotheosis”: “When the 
tone poem was produced here the first time it ‘never 


touched’ the atrier students.” It probably never will. 


A Rare Distinction. 


A Montana paper proudly declares that “Butte is posi- 
tively recognized and acknowledged throughout the coun- 
try as the musical metropolis of Montana.” 


Sherwood Concert. 


The Sherwood Music School is thriving steadily under 
the systematic régime of Manager Baker. The latest stud- 
ents’ concert attracted an audience that filled Assembly 
Hall to the doors. Several pupils of Mrs. Stacey Williams 
contributed to the and earned 
their competent instructor. 
Miss Lois Davidson, Francis Moore and Miss Margaret 
Robertson, pupils of Mr. Sherwood, showed the results 
of his musical sponsorship. Miss Davidson has rapid fin- 
gers and a pleasant touch; Mr. Moore possesses power 
and temperament, united with some taste, and Miss Rob- 
ertson will shine some day as poetical interpreter of ro- 
mantic works. In the playing of the three students was 
evidence of careful attention to pedaling and phrasing. 
Miss Alice McCoy, well taught by Miss Kober, played 
with accuracy and discretion of movement from Godard’s 
\ minor Concerto. 


vocal numbers program, 


laurels for themselves and 


Mozart Outdon e. 


The Chicago American naively prints a telegram from 
its Anderson, Ind., correspondent. This gentleman an- 
nounces the discovery of a marvelous child violinist, eight 
years old, whom he describes as “the wonder of the town.” 
He adds that “her skill with the violin has won her a solo 
position at Sunday school, and at the Sunday evening 
parties. 

“She is given all the pennies in the contribution box Sun- 
day and has already begun a fund which some day she 
hopes to use to perfect her musical education.” 

But the climax is reached when the overawed reporter 
declares that the girl “plays at sight any composition in 
three sharps or two flats.” 

That is indeed astonishing and everyone must quite 
agree with the concluding paragraph which states that “the 
girl’s father has great hopes for her future on the con- 
cert stage.” 

Let Them All Come. 

America has so few picturesque ruins; it seems a pity 
that several familiar names are this year not on the Grau 
roster of singers. LEONARD LIEBLING. 


—_—_—— 


LATE CHICAGO NEWS. 


Cuicaco, October 27, 1902. 


At her vocal concert on November 4, Music Hall, Miss 
Virginia Listemann will sing lyric, dramatic and colora- 
tura numbers. Bernhard Listemann will assist with violin 
solos and Otto Krause will be at the piano. 


oe = 
Vocal recitals were given here last week by Harry 
Raccoli, Signor Campanari and David Bispham. 
= = 
At the recent reception given by the Quadrangle Club 
to Theodore Thomas Mr. Sherwood was one of the hon- 
ored guests. The popular pianist has just been booked 
for a recital at Denison University, Granville, Ohio, Oc- 
tober 29. 
Ss = 
An exceptionally interesting and well staged perform- 
ance of “Mikado” was given last Friday at the rooms 
of the Medinah Temple. 
=e <= 


Miss Courtney Thomas, of St. Louis, late of Paris, is 
expected here shortly for a visit. 
ce es 
Allen Spencer will give a piano recital at Kimball Hall, 
Saturday, November 1, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Conservatory. A feature of the program will be the 
second concerto by Eugen d’Albert. Miss Mabel Good- 
win will sing several groups of songs. 
ese = 


The aftermath is most pleasant of the lecture recital, 
“How to Listen to Muisc,” recently given in Milwaukee 
by Mr. and Mrs. Howard Wells. From the many news- 
paper praises one short excerpt is appended: “Mrs. Wells 
showed excellent grasp of a broad subject, presenting it 








in a manner pleasing as well as instructive. The sim- 
plicity and directness of her delivery are especially to be 
commended. Mr. Wells’ playing is characterized by bril- 
liancy of technic, to which is added a scholarly reading 
of the text. His performance was received with marked 
approval by the large audience.” HARMONICA. 








THREE GREAT MUSICIANS 
IN IROQUOIS MEET. 


Duss, Carl and Gabrilowitsch, Leaders in Their 
Lines, Accidentally Came Together. 


em) ARL, Duss and Gabrilowitch are three names 
which mean much the world of music, 
and the noted musicians who bear these 
names attracted not a little attention as they 
walked the corridor 
night. 

William Carl is this country’s greatest organist; Duss 
is the noted bandmaster, and Gabrilowitsch has a reputa- 
tion as a pianist which is world wide. 

Carl and Duss had been dining together in the Iroquois 
café and had just come out into the hotel corridor and 
were chatting pleasantly 





in 


about Iroquois last 


before parting for the night, 
when a tall, thin, young man of striking appearance 
passed them in the corridor. 

“Who’s that?” inquired Duss. 

“IT wouldn’t be surprised if it were Gabrilowitsch, the 
Russian pianist,” replied Organist Carl 

Walking up to the clerk’s desk, Gabrilowitsch inquired 
who the two men were that he just passed 

“One of them,” said he, * I should 


‘was attired in what 


judge to be a military costume.” 

“Oh, that was Duss, the bandmaster,” said Captain 
Buck, “and the man with him is Carl, the noted American 
organist.” 

A few minutes later saw the three noted musicians to- 
gether, the pianist having been introduced to Carl and 
Duss by mutual acquaintance. The 
siderable attention as they conversed pleasantly for sev- 


trio attracted con- 


eral minutes on musical matters.—Buffalo Courier, Oc- 


tober 12. 





David Baxter. 


AVID BAXTER, the young Scotch basso, of whose 
voice and art brilliant reports have preceded him, 
arrived last week from England, and is thoroughly enjoy 
ing the interval before his concert engagements begin in 
Canada early next month, under L. G. Charlton’s direc 
tion. Mr. Baxter’s concert tour, now rapidly booking, will 
include all the principal cities as far West as the Missouri 
River. 





Amy Ray. 
HE well known contralto Miss Amy Ray appeared at 
the first concert of the Elizabeth, N. J., Mannerchor 
Society last week, also at Rutherford, N. J., where she sang 
the part of Naomi in the cantata “Ruth.” 








AMERICAN 


ENGLISH TOUR 
1902 
. SEPT. to JAN. 





SPECIALLY ENGAGED 
AT THE 

(WALES) 
AND 


NORWICH (ENGLAND) FESTIVAL. 


CARDIFF FESTIVAL, 


TOUR Beginning January, 1903. 





LAUVELT 





AMERICAN TOUR 
1903 
JAN, to JUNE. 


UNDER SOLE MANAGEMENT OF 


W. F. PENDLETON, 239 Broadway, New York. 





MISS“ 


ADA 








Mr. Loudon G. Charlton 


has the honor to announce 


the Famous English Contraito, 
FOR FEBRUARY, MARCH AND APR 
Oratorie and Recital engagements new booking. & = 


CROSSLE 








iL ONLY. 








Mrs, COLDWELL JOHNSTON 


PUPIL OP 


MADAME A. ORGENI, 


OF DRESDEN, GERMANY, 
SOPRANO SOLOIST, 
will open Stadio at 255 Fifth Avenue, 
where she will give vocal instruction to a 
limited number of pupils. 

Voices tried free Monday afternoons 
and Tuesday mornings Thursday after 
noons and Friday mornings only. 

Open to engagements forconcerts. at home 
musicales and recitals in French. German 
and English. 
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WORCESTER MUSIC NOTES. 


_ > 


OCTOBER 25, 1902. 
ITH 


tures to which Worcester people are looking 


the numerous concerts and musical lec- 
forward expectantly it can no longer be said 
that this is not a musical city. 

Two of the most interesting occasions are 
tne leccures October 30 and 31 by Mrs. Khodes, of Chi- 
cago, under the auspices of the Woman's Clubhouse Cor- 
poration. The first on “Wagner and the Bayreuth Fes- 
Adolph 
New York, is the pianist for this and the following lecture, 





tival” will be especially interesting Glose, of 


“Historic Castles, Chateaux and Cathedrais of France.” 
Both of these lectures are illustrated with the stereopticon., 
The public have already responded in an unusua! manner. 

Following this is a recital by David Bispham, who is 
well known in Worcester and gives this recital to cancel 
the disappointment resulting irom his engagement last 
year. Much surprise is expressed that the charming hall 
in the new Woman's Club Building was not engaged for 
this recital, as the club under whose auspices it is given 
has for several years been hoping for more commodious 
It is to be regretted that any personal feeling 
should the best 
However, we hope the numerous 


quarters. 


few members interfere with 


interests of the club. 


among a 


charities for which it is to be given will be benefited by 
the proceeds. 

The season of 1902 and 1903 promises to be an exceed- 
ingly busy one at the Worcester Pianoforte School, Miss 
Mary F. Tucker director. 
has opened with many new pupils in all departments 
Wm Boston, 
thirty members, the rehearsals being held once a week, 
Informal 


The fifth season of the school 
The 


orchestral class under Howard, oi has 


with a public concert once or twice a year 
recitals by the pupils are given often and public recitals at 


‘lhe Miss 
Tucker and the ear training classes under Miss Spear be- 


the end of each term teachers’ class under 


gin in November. Several lecture recitals and concerts 


by the director and assisting teachers will be given dur- 
ing the year. The examinations for free scholarships are 
still in progress and some very promising applicants have 
taken them. 

B. D. Allen, formerly of Worcester, has been appointed 
organist in Dr. Stimpson’s church in New York city 
Mr. Allen is teaching music in Columbus College, where 
Mr. Allen is a 
eran in his profession, being seventy-three years old 

Fred I. 
one of the vocal teachers at the New England Conserv- 
Mr 


be conductor of the Malden Oratorio Society the coming 


also vet- 


his son-in-law is an instructor 
Day, tenor soloist at Union Church, is to be 


atory of Music in Boston this year. Day is also to 


season. Miss Alice Eastman, soprano of Union Church, 
was one of the soloists at the first session of the Worcester 
Central Conference, which celebrated its golden jubilee 
at Union Church. Miss Flagg, the contralto of the quar 


tet, assisted at the installation of Rev. Dr. Frank Crane. 


A large and enthusiastic audience greeted Miss New- 
haus at the home of Miss Emma Pratt, 6 Ashland street, 
the morning of the 2oth. 
Monday mornings at 10:30, the next to take place at the 
residence of Mrs. Hogg, Elm street. “Das. Rheingold” 
Miss Newhaus, who is of 


These musicals are to be given 


was the subject last Monday. 
pleasing personality, gave the story and principal themes 
with unusual interpretative power, portraying the charac- 
ters as if they were in living form and playing with artis- 
tic skill and finish. 

Mrs. Chas. H. Prentice opened her house Friday even 
ing, October 17, for a benefit musical for the Women’s As 
sociation of Piedmont Church. Mrs. Inez Buss Knowles, 
soprano; Mrs. Miller, contralto; assisted, and the pianists 
were Mrs. Prentice and Mrs. B. Woodward. Mr. 
Lyford conducted the Haydn Orchestral Club, furnishing 
the program 
Miss Marie Everett, of Boston, who had classes in voice 


Samuel 


several numbers on 
culture in Worcester last season, has just returned from a 
She will her 


Miss Everett's pupils 


vacation spent at London and Paris 


Worcester 


open 
studio in November 1. 
gave a song recital in Worcester last November and won 
the highest praise from local critics and the musical circle 
here. 
Chas. M 
has gone to Asheville, N. C., 


Bent, the president of the music festival board, 


for a month. The exact con- 


dition of the music festival’s financial result will not be of- 
ficially announced until after his return. At a meeting of 


the board recently the gross receipts were made known, 


amounting to more than the receipts of last year. The 
bills for artists and advertising are comparatively the same 
as those of the last festival, so the loss—for, of course, 


there is one will probably be less 


The Friday Morning Club opened its season of musicals 


and study the morning of October 22, in Dean Hall, 
Women's Clubhouse. The morning was devoted to the 
lighter works of MacDowell, with songs of Chadwick and 


the 
First giv 
ing in a most charming manner two songs by Chadwick. 
At the business meeting the dates of the Kneisel concerts, 
which will be given under the auspices of the club, were 
fixed for February 10 and April 16 

Wm. Howland, Worcester, 
sing in Toledo, Ohio, October 24, and Akron, Ohio, May 6 

The annual meeting of the Home Music Club was held 


Mrs. C. B 
Church, 


Foote Shirley, of Boston, contralto at 


Unitarian Worcester, assisted the club 


baritone, formerly of will 


on October 9, when the officers of last year were one and 


all re-elected. Mrs. C. A. Merrill, president; Mrs. Edw. 
Hall, vice president; Mrs. Dana J. Pratt, treasurer; Miss 
Grace Maynard, secretary; Mrs. Helen M. Bassett, libra- 


Musical meetings are to be held on alternate weeks 


rian 

Thursday mornings in the studio of J. C. Bartlett, of Bos- 
ton, who is the club’s director. Miss Nellie M. Ingraham 
is to continue as pianist. The club has consented to aid 


in a musical program which is to be given in the Worcester 
Women’s Club, February 18, under the art and music de- 


partment. 


There was a meeting of the executive committee of the 
Music Students’ Club the the 
home of Miss Scott, 24 Trowbridge road 


October 22, at 


evening of 
The time was 
spent in arranging a program for the club’s first meeting 
in the Day Building. 

Miss Hildegard Hoffman, 
October 12 at the 
The following Sunday Madame Lillian Pray, of New York, 
the October 26 Ion Jackson, tenor in the 
New York Quartet, which is composed of Madame Zim 
mermann, Gertrude May Stein and Julian Walker, ren 
dered two solos at the morning service 


soprano, of Brooklyn, sang 


morning service at Piedmont Church 


was soloist. 


Clarence B. Shirley, former tenor of Piedmont Church 
Quartet until last April, is now tenor of the choir of Trin 
ity Church, Boston ( 


DUSS AT METROPOLITAN 
OPERA HOUSE. 


> - 


USS and his band gave a concert at the Metropolitan 


Opera House last Sunday night, and the size and 
enthusiasm of the audience justified the return of the 
bandmaster to New York. The acoustics are much bet 
ter at the Metropolitan than those at the hall where the 
band played in the summer, and thus better effects were 
produced. Mr. Duss conducted with vim he soloists 
were excellent rhe program was musically most at 
tractive : 

Overture, 1812 I'schaikowsky 

(Commemorative of Napoleon's Invasion of Russia.) 

Idylle, Aubade Printaniére Lacombe 
Contralto solo, To Thee, O Lord, Most Mighty Power Duss 
Charlotte G, George 
I'wo movements from suite, Scenes Pittoresque Massenet 

Angelus 

Féte Bohéme 
Raritone solo, Der Erlkoenig Schubert 

Percy Hemus 
The Ride of the Valkyries Wagner 
Overture, Joan of Arc Verdi 
Soprano solo, aria from The Queen of Sheba Gounod 


Niles 
Valse des Fleurs, from Casse Noissette 


Cecilia 
I'schaikowsky 
Cornet solo, Diana (Polacca Caprice) Duss 

Behumir Kryl 
Esotica 


; Mascagni 
Grand Divertissement, Under Three Flags 


Dance, 
Baetens 





Alma Webster Powell. 


M is announced that a concert will be given in this city 
! 


x Mme. Alma Webster Powell and Eugenio de 
Pirani. These two artists have been singing in Europe a 
great deal and expect to appear in Carnegie Hall very 
soon 


Miss Jessie Davis. 
M2 JESSIE DAVIS, 

~ violinist, will give a recital in Steinert Hall, Boston, 
November 26 


pianist, and Hugh Codman, 








WILLIAM E. HARPER, 





BASSO. 


For terms and dates address: 
J. D. TATEM, 
Piskaey Court 
West 140th St., New York City. 
Telephone: 1127 Harlem. 








American School of Opera. 


REGINALD DE KOVEN, President. 


Third Year began Sept. 11. 


WM. G. STEWART, General Director. 
SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 





Address all business correspondence to 


H. L. WILLIAMS, 215 West 42d St., New York City. 


Incorporated under New York State Laws, 





LOUISE B. 


VOIGT 


SOPRANO. 
Oraterio, Concert and 
Song Recitals. 
Address 
RICHARD BYRON, 


Manager, 
301 West 139th Street, 





NEW YORK 





HUGO HEERMANN, 


Germany’s Greatest Violinist. 
American Debut, February, 1908. 


Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN. 


CARNEGIE HALL. NEW YORK. 





OLIVE MEAD, Violinist 


Address: N. VERT, 6 Cork Street, London; 9 East 17th Street, New York City. 


Last Season: 


Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston (third time,) and New York. 


Chicago Orchestra (Theodore Thomas), etc. 





Mary Umstead 


SOLO and ENSEMBLE PIANIST. 
Advanced Pupils Accepted. 
The Caledoma, 28 West 26th Street, New York. 
Telephone : 2081 Madison Square 


EDMUND J. MYER 


Vocal Instruction. 
32 BAST 230 ST., NEW YORK. 
Summer Term on Lake Chautauqua. 
CIRCULAR SENT FREE, 














we RANNE R 





MANAGEMENT 
HENRY WOLFSOHN, 


131 East 17th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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CINCINNATI, October 25, 1902. 


m= UCH interest is being manifested in musical 
circles in the advent of a new orchestra 
and conductor. The orchestra itself will 
be composed of musicians who are known 
in their respective position to every attend- 
ant of musical affairs in Cincinnati, but the 
conductor is new born in his position. Adolph Hahn as 
conductor of the Hahn Festival Orchestra will begin his 
first tour of fifteen concerts early in November. Some of 
the cities included in this trip are Dayton, Lima, Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Ypsilanti, Ann Arbor. The soloists are 
Philip Werthner, pianist, who will play the Schumann 
Cencerto in A minor, and Miss Jessie Langlands Thomp- 
son, soprano. At Detroit the orchestra, with the assist- 
ance of a grand chorus, will present Spohr’s “Last Judg- 
ment.” Oscar Ehrgott will be the soloist of this occasion. 
Mr. Hahn should make an ideal conductor. He is a mu- 
sician of rare ability and the practical experience he has 
had should fit him well for this position. It may be in- 
teresting to know that Mr. Hahn has taken part in all the 
symphony and important concerts in and around Cincin- 
nati since his fourteenth year. Mr. Hahn is not yet thirty. 
The programs Mr. Hahn has arranged for this series of 
concerts are of a popular order. 





Se €& 


The Cincinnati Orchestra Association’s ninth season will 
begin with the afternoon concert of November 28. It will 
continue under the direction of Frank van der Stucken, 
who during his recent stay abroad increased both the 
strength of the orchestra and widened its repertory by the 
addition of many numbers which have not yet been heard 
here. Owing to the generosity of several subscribers the 
number of stringed instruments in the orchestra will be 
increased. The season will be notable, both by reason of 
the engagements of such solo artists as Madame Schu- 
mann-Heink, Mark Hambourg, Madame Lillian Blauvelt, 
Raoul Pugno and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, and by the per- 
formance of such noble works as Haydn’s Symphony in E 
flat, No. 3; Tschaikowsky’s “Manfred” and Symphony E 
minor, Nog ; Schumann’s Symphony, B flat, No. 1; the Bee- 
thoven C minor, No. 5, and Brahms’ D No. 2. Complete 
programs are in preparation and will be issued soon. An 
auction sale for subscribers exclusively, for choice of boxes 
and seats, will be held on one day only, at the Chamber of 
Commerce, Wednesday, November 19, from 10 to 12 a. m. 
and from 2 to 4 p. m. On Friday and Saturday, Novem- 
ber 21 and 22, seats for the season may be reserved, with- 
out premium, at the box office, at the Smith & Nixon Com- 
On Monday, November 24, students’ tickets may be 
reserved. The sale of single seats will begin on Wednes- 
day, November 26. No season tickets will be sold after 
the sale of single tickets begins. The following dates have 
been set for the 1902-03 concerts: Afternoon: November 
28, December 12, 26, January 9, 23, February 6, 20, March 


pany 


The music students who recently banded together to 
study and produce opera have decided to call their organ- 
ization “The Cincinnatians,’ and their friends hope the 
name may some day be as magic as “Boston Ideals.” A 
large number of applications for membership have been and 
are still being received. A date will be set soon for the 
initial production, “La Favorita,” and Madame Vigna will 
be in her studio in the Methodist Book Concern Building 
Saturdays from 3 to 5 to meet those who may think of 
becoming members of the organization. It is hoped to 
put on a chorus of at least forty voices of the best obtain- 
able quality. 

= = 

Miss Bessie Tudor, soprano, who was one of the soloists 
last season with the outside engagements of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, gave a song recital on Wednesday 
evening, October 22, at Daniel Davis’ Vocal School, 318 
Broadway, presenting the following program: 


Air, Let the Bright Seraphim (Samson)..........-.ssceseeeeees Handel 
Ne ON Nic no ccccsccesnddvsssubessddugnseboasesepat Schumann 
MabeteE, Fb. Fb Wet Weccncccccccvccctevecscesvscscescseess séseece Aylward 
TRACE g ORIG WEN Gocco sc cc cccccccescccecesscvesvcesonscesscossoss German 
itn ncc0cexceeceesgecedeuenensbeueneee Hesselberg 


PRD 0 Fe ccs vec ccsiccovessontcsnccesecscsses Clough-Leighter 










NE Be icccccnedecscccccccccecscsocesrsvececesecommesient Schumann 
When Jack and I Were Children..............:ccceceececeeeeveces Lohr 
ee ee inc cuwecorcecesysncceccstensescsescnmicas Davis 
Chwyfio’s Cadach Gwyn (Welsh).........ccccccccccccccccscces Bradwen 
Gretchen am Spinnrad (German)..........+ceccceeeececeeseeee Schubert 
Recitative, Open Unto Me the Gates of Paradise (Eli).......... Costa 
Air, I Will Extol Thee, O God (Eli)............scececccsesccecce Costa 


Miss Tudor has a genuine soprano, of pure quality and 
absolute intonation. Her simplicity of method is admirable. 
In the variety of songs she succeeded in imparting to them 
character and local color. Her voice seems particularly 
well adapted to oratorio, and this she proved in the Han- 
del and Costa selections. Miss Tudor is a pupil of Mr. Davis 
of whom he has reason to be proud. Her voice is steadily 
gaining in volume and power. 
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There will be thirty persons in the cast of “Pinafore,” 
which will be staged at the Home City Auditorium, Shrove 
Tuesday, in February, for the Fernbank Episcopal Church. 
Mrs. Thos. Kite, of Delhi, regent of Cincinnati Chapter, 
D. A. R., will have charge of the music, and Mrs. Leona 
Shannon, of Fernbank, who was stage manager for the 
“Mikado,” will direct rehearsals. Miss Margaret March, a 
dainty young miss of Fernbank, will sing the role of 
Josephine; Mrs. W. I. Robinson, of Delhi, is cast for But- 
tercup; Miss Earhart, Fernbank, will appear as Hebe; H. 
Miller, Home City, takes the part of Sir Joseph Porter; 
Forbes Snowden, Fernbank, Captain Corcoran; Clarence 
Horton, Fernbank; Dick Deadeye. Ralph Rackstraw, the 
tenor part, has not yet been cast. 

Among the young women who will twinkle as lesser 
stars in the merry merry are Misses Nannie and Wren Wil- 
son, Lillian Stewart, Frances Gleason, Jeanette March, 
Sara Campbell, Forbes, the three Earhart girls, Judge 
Sayler’s three daughters and Ben Goodwin’s three 
daughters. School girls will fill the back row of the chorus, 
the older ones claiming the privilege of being “show girls.” 
Miss March, who sings the principal woman’s role, made 
a hit as Yum-Yum in the “Mikado.” Miss Gleason and 
Mrs. Robinson were very delightful personators of Pitti- 
Sing and Katisha; Clarence Horton sang Ko-Ko in the 
Japanese opera. Costumes for “Pinafore” will be furnished 
by a Cincinnati firm. Three rehearsals will be held each 
week until late in January, when daily dress rehearsals will 
be held. 


Miss Estelle Krippner, soprano, a pupil of Miss Emma 
Heckle, is engaged to sing with the Louisville Symphony 


Orchestra in November. 
ese & 


A correct list of the novelties which will be produced 
under Mr. van der Stucken’s direction at the symphony 
concerts will be given in my next letter. J. A. Homan. 








GABRILOWITSCH IN MONTREAL. 


HE fourth concert in the present American tour of 

5 M. Gabrilowitsch was given last week in Mon- 

treal, and according to all reports he created the 
same enthusiasm there as he has everywhere else since his 
return, and at Hartford, Conn., also he scored a veritable 
triumph. Appended are press notices from Buffalo, Mon 
treal and Hartford: 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the young Russian pianist, who made a pro- 
found impression at a former appearance in this city a year and a 
half ago, played before an appreciative and large audience at Foot 
Guard Hall last evening and confirmed the favorable impression he 
had already made. His art is perhaps more mature than when he 
last played for a Hartford audience, and he seemed to be in better 
poise, if it were possible. He was still the same unaffected musi- 
cian, never allowing the opportunity for dazzling effects to sway him 
from the poetic interpretation of the compositions he presented. 
Indeed, Gabrilowitsch may be said to be first a poet and then a 
pianist, and the combination is one that gives the utmost pleasure 
to those who have in their make up a love for the beautiful themes 
music can express. The personality of the artist is prepossessing, 
and he is upon the platform and at the piano always the quiet, 
self possessed gentleman, entertaining those who listen to him with 
his unusual gifts of interpretation of the masters, 

In the second part of the program Gabrilowitsch was at his best, 
and in his peculiar field as interpreter of Chopin. There were three 
published numbers and an extra called for by the audience, and in 
these numbers the sympathetic and poetic temperament of the 
player was in prominence. The Chopin numbers were greeted so 
heartily that the pianist sat down to the piano and gave a most 
delightful number as an encore, a “Brilliant,” by Chopin, entirely 
new to music lovers here and very rich and melodious. 

The closing number of the recital was the Schubert-Tausig 
“Marche Militaire,” which was played by the artist at his first ap- 
pearance here. It was a noble and inspiring interpretation, making 
a brilliant ending to the performance, if the audience would have 
had it so, but it insisted and Gabrilowitsch added to the program 
an entirely new composition to music lovers here, and a most de- 
lightful one, Arensky’s “Pres de la Mer.” The performance was 
one long to be remembered as an example of unaffected and sane 
piano playing, brilliant without any pretense and satisfying because 
of these qualities.—Hartford Daily Courant, Thursday, October 
23, 1902. 





An important event in what promises to be a brilliant musical 
season took place in Windsor Hall last evening in the appearance 
of the talented young Russian pianist, Ossip Gabrilowitsch. Among 
those who heard him there was probably not one that imagined 
the concert would prove to be such a genuine musical treat as it 
Inclined to be somewhat undemonstrative at first, it 
so that be 


turned out. 
was not long before enthusiasm began to be displayed, 
fore the program was half rendered they realized that they were 
in the presence of an artist whose great future was steadily being 
promised by his display of talent; and the applause became more 
and more spontaneous, until after the masterly rendering of Saint 
Saéns’ arrangement of Bach’s Gavotte in B minor, and a magnifi 
cent interpretation of Liszt’s great Polonaise in E major, when it 
manifested itself in an ovation which the artist received with graceful 
modesty. His touch is firm and clear, every note receiving its full 
value, and throughout this difficult program not a false note could 
be heard, although the peculiar distinctness of his playing would 
have made it impossible to conceal one, and yet while firm and vig- 
orous it can also be velvety and smooth. His accuracy in striking 
chords is very marked, and his technic is wonderful, his left hand 
development and octave passages deserving high praise. His render- 
ing was scholarly, refined and masterly, a healthy virility and manly 
strength pervading all, yet depriving nothing of its xsthetic signifi 
cance. His performance was all through literally beyond criticism, 
and as his talents become mellowed by increasing experience it is 
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Mr. Satte sang ‘Walther’s Prize Song’ and was enthusiastically applauded 
and recailed five times.""—New York ing Journal. 
“Mr. Satte was recalled five times and his r Pp was pti lly cor 
dial.""—New York American and Journal, 
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LOUIS VICTOR SAAR 


Piano and Composition. 
STUDIO: 9ss FIFTH AVENUE. 
Applications Wednesdays and Saturdays, 2 to 3. 
RESIDENCE: 126 EAST 83d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Address Columbia University, New York. 
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Do you play? Do yousing? If so, with the addition of a few 
of our instruments you can give an entire evening's entertain- 
ment with. great success. Not toys, but finest musical 
instruments ever invented. All great hits. Easy to learn. 
Illustrated catalogue 
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bard to prophesy where his career will find a limit or a rival.—Mon- 
treal Star. 





The G minor Ballade did more than the rest of the program to 
stamp the Russian artist as a player of immense emotional depth, 
great delicacy and great restraint. In two delicious pieces of 
pianistic sound sketching Gabrilowitsch brought down the house 
by his fluency and the combination of velvet and brilliancy in his 
high notes. The Bach-Saint-Saéns Gavotte was a technical tour de 
force, French, dazzling and fascinating. And the last number on 
the program, the E major Polonaise of Liszt, put Gabrilowitsch’s 
virtuosity beyond all shadow of a doubt, 

One inclines to think that it is as a prophet of the modern that 
Gabrilowitsch is destined to shine. He has the brains to play 
Brahms, and the fantastic delicacy to play Paderewski.—Herald, 


M. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the talented young Russian pianist, ap- 
peared last evening at the Windsor Hall before an appreciative 
audience. His playing proved a veritable treat, and showed him 
to be a master of the instrument. His style is characterized by a 
quict repose and extreme delicacy of touch in the piano passages, 
and great force and power in the heavier numbers. His execution 
is simply marvellous, and every note is clean cut and as clear as a 
bell. All the numbers were played with great intelligence and a 
quick perception of the meaning of the composer. The selection 
which pleased the audience most comprised the Chopin numbers, 
which were given with all the delicacy, power and passion which 
alternate in all the works of this man of moods. 

The chef d’ceuvre of the evening was undoubtedly Liszt's 
Polonaise in E major, which was familiar to many. M. 
witsch played this with great power and brilliancy. It 
supreme effort, and capped the climax of the young Russian 
favorable reception in Montreal.—Montreal Witness. 


splendid 
Gabrilo- 
was his 
pianist’s 





Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who last night opened the local musical sea 
son, is a pianist of superb technic, which, coupled with his brilliancy 
of execution, rendered his concert at Windsor Hall most enjoyable. 
The young Russian fulfilled all expectation, the audience evinced a 
warm, sympathetic interest toward him and each number was vig 
orously applauded. Mendelssohn’s “Variations Serieuses” was the 
initial number of the program, and it was played in a manner that 
left no doubt as to the performer’s ability. It was played firmly, but 
with due regard to the shadings. Schubert's Sonata in A major was 
a charming number, and the three movements of this selection were 
given with spirit and life. 

The third portion of the program was a varied one, beginning with 
a Tschaikowsky nocturne and ending with a Liszt polonaise. The 
nocturne, “Nuits de Mai,” was, as its title implies, suggestive of 
the spring, and was performed gracefully. The Gavotte in B minor, 
by Bach and Saint-Saéns, is a fiery composition, and not at al! 
indicative of the dainty gavotte as usually understood. It was played 
vigorously and pleased the audience. Rubinstein’s Barcarolle in G 
minor was another pleasing number which gave Gabrilowitsch an 
opportunity of contrasting the delicacy of its finer passages with the 
more forceful movement of the previous number. “Si oiseau j’étais,” 
Henselt'’s etude, is a pretty little conceit that compels the auditors 
to involuntary soar with the bird. The number was again demanded 
and was repeated. 

For the finale Liszt’s Polonaise in E major was reserved. This 
trying number is a magnificent composition which every ambitious 
pianist attempts, but the number reaching success are few indeed. 
It is a mumber calling for all the art and skill of the performer, and 
it is, therefore, most difficult of rendition. It was certainly the 
piéce de résistance of the program, and was rendered in masterful 
style. Strength and reserve, and brilliancy and restraint were ex- 
hibited, and the wonderful technic of the performer was ably dem- 
onstrated in this number.—The Gazette, Montreal, Friday, October 
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MARION MARIBN. 


Introduced at Niagara Falls and Buffalo by Miss CHARLOTTE GEORGE with the DUSS BAND. 
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Battimore, October 26, 1902. 


EABODY recitals begin next Friday afternoon at 
4. This is the complete list for the season: 


Friday, October 31—David Bispham, baritone. 
Friday, November 14—*Alfred Cowell Goodwin, pianist. 
Friday, November 28—Frederic Lamond, pianist. 
Friday, December 12—*Marie F. Gaul, mezzo soprano; 
dolph, pianist, and *J. C. Van Hulsteyn, violinist. 
Friday, January 9—*Emmanuel Wad, pianist. 
Friday, January 23—Julie Weyman, contralto. 
Friday, January 30—Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist. 
Friday, February 13—*Margaret Cummins, soprano; *Charles Rabold, 
baritone. 
Friday, February 27—*Ernest Hutcheson, pianist. 
Friday, March 13—Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, pianist. 
Friday, March 27—Lillian Blauvelt, soprano, 
Friday, April 3—Maud McCarthy, violinist, 
pianist. 
The 
ing at 
ciation. 
“Zanetto” and “Cavalleria Rusticana’ 
the following casts: 


*Maud Ran- 


and *Harold Randolph, 


audience which greeted Mascagni last Monday even- 
Music Hall was goodly in size and better in appre- 


were given with 


“ZANETTO.” 


gancensosesaseoqoonhe Amelia Pinto 
Eugenia Mantelli 





“CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA.” 


BARANEER nc vecncesccocccccosescccencosesescccessoscenseoseses Amelia Pinto 
EABocccccccccccccsccccensscoccccocceseoocesessocososces Eugenia Mantelli 
BINED cnsteccceckoncaddescoseviducbtévooseor .-Pietro Schiavazzi 
Rise 60 6btenbrse <9 Secbcvsmivedpedqenecereosnenededeedess Virgilio Bellatti 





Josephine Del Parto 


The composer-conductor was received with tremendous 
enthusiasm, and at the fall of the curtain after “Zanetto” 
was presented with a magnificent floral lyre by the Italians 
of Baltimore. “Zanetto” was listened to with close atten- 
tion. The chorus replacing the usual prelude is peculiarly 
effective and was excellently sung. There are meagre pas- 
sages in the work, but it is exquisitely poetic and intensely 
human. 

Baltimore has never heard so splendid a performance 

“Cavalleria Rusticana” as its creator and his forces 
gave us. 

Mascagni is tremendously magnetic, and one felt that 
orchestra, soloists and chorus alike were inspired to 
achievements far beyond their limitations. 

On Tuesday night “Iris” drew a much smaller audience, 
but its performance was an artistic triumph that brought 
forth an ovation. 

The original, remarkable prelude, with its splendidly con- 
structed climax, was a thrilling, stirring experience, and it 
alone stamps greatness upon its creator. The faults of the 
score seem, after a single hearing, to be largely due to 


Those marked thus * are members of the Peabody Conservatory 
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the shortcomings of the libretto for a three act opera, 
which, while always engaging, lacks culminative interest. 


“Tris” was sung by the following cast: 
| Se ee ee ee Maria Farneti 
Qa, 0c cc ccceccedestocccccccocsccusancespesgsesd -bedge Pietro Schiavazzi 
Erodes conseccnngpes conse ccesosvnevenesetoottouvesbics Virgilio Beilatti 
BD Sc ccnsccnscoccnceupsconcncasasnesze .Francesco Navarrini 


Dora de Fillippe 
oeaed Pasquale Blasio 
Bernardino Landino 


Una Guecha.... 
Un Mercianolo 
Un Cencianolo.... 


BALLET 
ROBEY cccccrcccccccccccccccccccceescccccetecccosescosccces Mile. Clatini 
DORR co ccicocddsdicndécvcudvstgedbvcdtcesededbicinvcoveste Mile, Zaselli 
Thee. WeteO ass ocwviccrccccvonctetecocesccctesccevenyesenesa Mile. Vitto 


All the parts were admirably filled vocally and histri- 
onically, there being a grateful immolation of each singer's 
personality to the interpretation of the score. 

The young tenor Schiavazzi has an extraordinary voice 
with the unusual accompaniments (with tenors) of mind 
and fervid temperament. With a stronger physique and 
a less lavish use of his organ he should become a great 
Maria Farneti proved herself a beautiful singer. 
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Duss gave a concert at Music Hall on Wednesday even 
ing. There was an unfortunate delay in starting the per- 
formance, due to the late arrival of the band from Wash- 
ington, where it had played in the afternoon. 

Mr. Duss’ men are excellent players, and he is a forceful, 
magnetic and individual conductor. 

Miss Charlotte G. George, contralto, and B. Kryl, 
netist, were well received, both responding to encores. 


= = 


The first Boston Symphony Orchestra program will com- 
prise Brahms’ Symphony No. 3 in F major, op. 90; Bee- 
thoven’s Piano Concerto No. 5, in E flat; Richard Strauss’ 
“Don Juan,” op. 20, and the “Leonore” Overture No. 2, in 
C major, op. 72, Beethoven. 

Frederic Lamond will be the soloist 


singer. 


cor- 


EuTERPE. 


Dippel Here. 


Fee a DIPPEL arrived from Bremen yesterday on 

the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse for his American 
tour in concert under Loudon G. Charlton’s direction. 
The week before he sailed Herr Dippel sang With great 
success to packed houses “Lohengrin” and “Tannhauser,’ 
at Bremen, where he made his début in opera fifteen years 
ago. Paul Eisler, a well known pianist, of Vienna, will 
act as solo accompanist for Herr Dippel throughout his 
tour. Herr Dippel’s early dates, after the Newark appear- 
ance, November 7, and that at the Frohman Metropolitan 
Opera House concert, November 9, are Baltimore, roth; 
Norfolk, Va., 12th; Richmond, 13th; Washington, D. C., 
14th; Spartanburg, 15th; Savannah, 17th; Nashville, 2oth; 
Little Rock, 24th; Dallas, 26th; Austin, 27th; Galveston, 
28th, when he goes direct to Southern California and other 
Pacific Coast points. 
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Philip Hale, in Boston “ Journal,” 
‘‘Mr. Hamlin sang superbly and 
easily bore away the honors. * * * 
Mr. Hamlin is one of the most bril- 
liant singers now before the pub- 
lic.” 


SOLOIST WORCESTER FESTIVAL, Etc. 


HAMLIN 


Hall or Bureau of Fine Arts, Chicago, 
New York Managers. 
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“ E. Krehbiel, in New York“ Tribune” 

‘Mr. Hamlin has been so eloquent 
a champion of artistic dignity, no- 
bility and sincerity that he deserves 
to be singled out for a special word 
of praise. ** * He was, as always, 
an artist in all he did.” 
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In America until 
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ILL C. MACFARLANE has succeeded 
Frederick R. Burton as conductor of the 
Yonkers Choral Society. 

The Matinee Musicale, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., observed “President’s Day” with a 
recifal at the Propylaum by Mrs. Charles 

Howard Fees, a Chicago soprano. 

The Tuesday Musicale, of Little Rock, Ark., held its 
opening meeting of the autumn at the home of Mrs. Mor- 
ris M. Cohn, 1to0o1 West Second street, on October 14 
Mrs. Cohn, the hostess of the day, is president of the 
club, and Mrs. Emma R. Hoeltzel is the secretary. 

A new music club, organized in Topeka, Kan., this 
month, has chosen the following board of officers: Miss 
Bessie Morrow, president; Miss Margaret Jetmore, secre- 
tary; Miss Frances Mitchell, treasurer, and Miss Rose 
Thatcher and Miss Wilhelmine Marburg, membership 
committee, 

Arthur H. Snyder was elected musical director of the 
Kingston (N. Y.) Choral Society, organized several weeks 
ago at the home of Mrs. James van Leuven. The new 
society starts in with a membership of forty. At the sec- 
ond meeting, held at the residence of Mrs. Myron Teller, 





plans for the season were discussed. 

“National Songs of Great Britain” was the theme of 
the last meeting of the Sedalia (Mo.) Ladies’ Musical 
Club. Scotch, Irish, English and Welsh ballads were 
sung by Mrs. W. D. Steele, the essayist of the day, and 
Miss Ida Meyers, Miss Mayme Carrell, Mrs. James Liv- 
ingstone, Mrs. Harvey MacGugin and Miss Loretta 
Slagle 

Mrs. Joseph. Kaufman, of Croton, Pa., and a popular 
member of the Wednesday Morning Musical Club of 
New Castle, Pa., has removed with her family to Pitts- 
burg. Mrs. Kaufman is a pianist whose attainments are 
far above the average. The removal of the Kaufmans is 
regretted by a large number of friends in New Castle and 
vicinity 

Yesterday (October 28) the Tuesday Musicale, of Pas- 
saic, N. J., met for the second time this season at the 
home of Mrs. Kip, on Pennington avenue. The first 
meeting, held some time ago at the home of Miss Grace 
Speer, was devoted to compositions by Weber, Gurlitt and 
Chaminade, and the singers and performers were the 
hostess and Miss Merikle, Miss Friend and Mrs. Irving 
D. Kip 

Members of the Euterpean Club, of Middletown, N. Y., 
listened to an excellent program at the last meeting at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Miller, of 199 
North street. Those who contributed to the pleasure of 
the evening were Mrs. Edward Burhans, Mrs. Bowker, 
Miss Deyo, the Rev. Dr. Hanks, Bert Terwilliger, Miss 
Anna McKee and Miss Ketchum. Miss Ida Russell was 
the guest of honor. 

Schenectady, N. Y., opens the musical season with a 
new choral society, composed of forty charter members 
and the following officers: President, the Rev. Fred 
Winslow Adams; vice president, Arthur H. Burdick; sec- 
ry, Miss Wilma Griffiths; treasurer, Edward Weber; 
librarian, Arthur Packer. The executive committee is 
Frank E. Gage, Birnie R. Carey, H. S. Moore, Mrs. 
Fred Winslow Adams and Miss Maud Ripton. L. A. 
Stremple, of Albany, is the musical director. 

Here are the subjects for the year to be discussed by_ 


ret 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


the Wednesday Club, of Harrisburg, Pa.; October 20, 
“How to Appreciate the Great Composers,” Miss Heister; 
November 5, “Scotch Lecture,” recital, Miss Murray; 
November 19, “Struggles of Composers to Obtain Recog- 
nition,” Mrs. Boyd; December 3, “Who Was the Most 
Successfully Versatile of Composers?” Mrs. Decevee; 
December 19, “Romantic Period in Song (1830 to 1880’), 
Miss Mowry; January 7, “Beethoven,” Miss Kelker; 
January 21, “What Are Beethoven’s Three Styles,” Miss 
MacDowell; “What Late Composer Is Considered Most 
Like Beethoven?” Mrs. David Fleming; February 4, 
choral concert; February 18, “Caprices of Musical Taste,” 
Mrs. Dismukes; March 4, “Schumann,” Miss Boyd; 
March 18; “Dance Music,” Miss Sergeant; April 1, “Cho- 
pin,” Miss Graydon; April 15, “Brahms,” Mrs. A. P. L. 
Dull. 

Some time ago THE MusicaL CourtrER commended the 
fine record made by the Music Club, of Oshkosh, Wis., 
it being the oldest club in the town. On October 9, at 
the residence of the Misses Whittemore, the club cele- 
brated the opening of its twentieth season, and the pro- 
gram for the occasion is appended: Piano, ‘“Ilma” (Rubin- 
stein), Miss Elizabeth Waters and Dan L. Johnson; songs, 
“The Maiden’s Song” (Meyer-Helmund); “Whither?” 
(Lassen), Miss Erna Dichman; quartet, “While You 
Sleep” (Hadley), “Song’ of the Illyrian Peasants” 
(Schnecker), Mr. and Mrs. H. N. Goddard and Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank J. Clark; songs, “Proposal” (Brackett); “Un- 
der the Rose” (William Arms Fisher), Miss Grace Hew- 
ard; piano, “Leonora Overture No. 3” (Beethoven), 
Miss Martha A. Murdock and Miss Mary Lynch; songs, 
selected, Heman H. Powers; duet, “Ai Nostri Monti,” 
“Trovatore” (Verdi), Mrs. Edward R. Smith and James 
Jenkins; song, “Kennst du das Land,” “Mignon” (A. 
Thomas), Mrs. H. N. Goddard; chorus, “‘He Watching 
Over Israel,” “Elijah” (Mendelssohn), the club. 








REBECCA MACKENZIE RETURNS. 
M*Y MACKENZIE, the soprano, returned to New 


York last week, after a six weeks’ sojourn in the 
West, during which time she appeared in a number of 
song recitals, the latest one being at Hamilton, Ont., 
October 14, where she achieved, as is usual for this young 
artist, a marked triumph in the following program, with 
C. Percival Garratt at the piano: 


Love Me Well......... cehidepdovaspebasednsmecnenpeesonenenenne Bemberg 
ME we pecntedseeedebwcacees PRE 4 EES ate Chopin-Garcia 
PD i centscecsrncoveutedddsesostavesatocvecebbinconsesedé Chadwick 
Shepard, Thy Demeanour Vary (Old English)..............++- Brown 
Lady Ann Bothwell’s Lament.............c.cccccscsscees Old Scottish 


OE NS, bidnenindnsccencdievasoucersonascesbenpenes 
hen iene sea dsiegiigdsaweneatndesieemnann 3 
Aus meinen grossen Schmerzen...........e-eeeeeeeeeeees 


With Thy Rosy Lips, My Maiden..............sceseeee Robert Franz 
RI I pcicaksnchcatsesdourupatpecsierssecesécsduwel ee 
Fc, oc dn ccesiseevevobetenebnsestesveteeee 
E Eee Bie. © Rate Be Qin cds cccccccccsccccovesocscses Old Scottish 
My Heart Is Sair for Somebody.........ccccccscsccccccces Old Scottish 
Winey Gee Te GN BID. oc oc cccsecescevccscccvevess .Old Scottish 
WED Te Te Sees FN Fino occ ve esiccevcctccccscsccces Old Scottish 


The following notices are from the Hamilton press: 

Miss Rebecca Mackenzie’s first number made her audience cap 
tive to her beautiful voice. Her platform appearance is very pleas- 
ing, and her glorious soprano voice is the sort that one so seldom 
hears, It is capable of great power, but is under complete control, 
very flexible and delightfully sweet, and above all sympathetic, Her 
English, Irish and Scottish dialect songs must have taken many 
hearers back again amid the scenes of their youth. Miss Mac- 
kenzie can always court on a warm welcome in Hamilton after her 
conquest of last night.—Hamilton Evening Times, October 15, 1902. 


Miss Rebecca Mackenzie, of New York, made her initial appear- 
ance in Hamilton last evening. Before she had concluded her first 
number it was seen that she is an accomplished singer. Her voice 
has a marvelous range and power, and it was with no apparent effort 
that she sustained the high notes, Her enunciation is perfect, the 
words of the song being heard very distinctly. The range, quality, 
tone and power of her voice were put to the test when she sang 
Gounod’s aria, and she concluded this difficult aria amid the 
plaudits of the audience. At the conclusion of that number she 
was presented with two beautiful bouquets of chrysanthemums and 
_ red roses.—Hamilton Herald, October 15, 1902. 
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miSS BERTHA BUCKLIN, violinist, and 
Miss Grace Wells Heagle, contralto, are 
engaged for a concert at the Johnstown, 
N. Y., Y. M. C. A., Wednesday evening, 
November 5. 

. Mme. Marie Nassau, soprano; Miss 
Elizabeth Kelley, contralto; Thomas McCulken, tenor, and 
Louis A. McCormick, basso, gave a successful concert in 
the Grand Opera House at Norristown, Pa., Monday 





evening, October 13. 

Mrs. William Spencer Crosby gave a lecture-recital at 
“Sociego,” the residence of Mrs, Daniel Lord, at Law- 
rence, L. I., earlier in the month, for the benefit of St 
John’s parish house at Far Rockaway. Mrs. Crosby’s 
program was devoted to Wagner's music dramas. 

Musicians and music lovers in Oswego, N. Y., are 
pleased over the announcement of a series of musicales 
at the Oswego Normal School this season similar to 
those given last year under the direction of Miss Phoenix. 
Works by American composers will have a place upon 
all programs. 

George Monroe Vail, a young basso from Detroit, 
Mich., has been studying since the beginning of the au- 
tumn with Mme. Helene Maigille, of Carnegie Hail. 
Mr. Vail, whose future is promising, was until a few weeks 
ago a member of the Bostonians. He is now looking 
forward to something better than comic opera. 

Sol Marcosson gave a violin recital at Hill’s Music 
School, Jamestown, N. Y., Thursday evening, October 
9. Mr. Marcosson played the Mendelssohn Concerto, 
Hungarian airs, by Ernst, and a group of short pieces 
by Borowski, Hofmann, Saint-Saéns, Tschaikowsky and 
Sarasate. Miss Dorothy Frew, pianist, and Miss Har- 
riette Ross, soprano, assisted. 

The friends of Abram Ray Tyler (ex-secretary of the 
American Guild of Organists, choirmaster of the Church 
of the Pilgrims and generally well known Brooklyn musi- 
cian) will be glad to learn that he is well settled in his 
new work at Beloit College. With the college choir, that of 
the First Congregational Church, the Musical Associa 
tion (a large oratorio chorus), the Clef Club, a female 
chorus, and private teaching, he leads as strenuous a life 
as he did East; and he seems to be enjoying it. 

An excellent concert was given Thursday evening, Oc- 
tober 16, at the German Independent Church at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Herman Ebeling directed the program con- 
tributed by Miss Marie Hertenstein, Mr. Ebeling, Miss 
Lillian Hallwood, Miss Nora F. Wilson, Miss Martha E 
Davis, Joseph H. Broekhaven, Harry Faust, Edward 
Keating, Mr. Colmer, Miss Ebeling and the ladies’ 
chorus as follows: First sopranos—Miss Ottilie Kemmler, 
Miss Rosa Saenger, Mrs. Anna Ruppersberg, Miss Min- 
nie Buchsieb. Second sopranos—Mrs. Walter Braun, 
Mrs. Charles Gerhold, Miss Minnie Klinger, Miss Paulina 
Graumann. First altos—Miss Louise Balz, Miss Emilie 
Renz, Miss Louise Assmann. Second altos—Miss Me- 
linde Fassig, Miss Carrie Buchsieb and Miss Lillie 
Wheeler. 

The usual Sunday afternoon musical services at the 
South Church, corner of Madison avenue and Thirty- 
eighth street, the Rev. Dr. Roderick Terry, pastor, began 
Sunday, October 19, at 4 o’clock, under the direction 
of Dr. Gerrit Smith, with the sacred cantata of “Re- 
bekah,” ”” by Barnby. _The choir remains the same as s last 
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winter, with the exception of the tenor. Fecr the present 
William H. Rieger will sing the solo parts. First quar- 
tet-—Mrs. Gerrit Smith, soprano; Miss Marguerite Hall, 
William H. Rieger, tenor; Francis Rogers, 
Second quartet—Miss Minnie Berg, soprano; 
Mrs. Theodore Edlich, contralto; Henry A. Eberhardt, 
Smith, 
musical director, organist and choirmaster; R. F. Kirk- 
patrick, organist; Frank R. White, librarian 
Chorus of fifty voices. The South Church has done much 
to increase the public interest in the best kind of church 
that the great works the church, 
written by great masters, are deserving of being brought 


contralto; 
baritene. 
Hamilton, baritone. Gerrit 


tenor; Sherwood 


assistant 


music, believing for 


forward as an act of worship anrid the surroundings for 


which they were inspired and composed. Last season 
at the afternoon services there were given the oratorios 
“Messiah,” “Elijah,” “St. Paul,” “Creation,” “Chrisimas 


Oratorio,” “Light of the World,” “Redemption”; and 
in addition to these some sixteen cantatas 


“Rebekah,” 


a well known oratorio or can 


Beginning with Sunday afternoon, 


from October 19 to June 1, 


every 


tata will be sung. “Samson” wiil be added this year 
On the last Sunday of each month, after October, an 
oratorio is set down for presentation 
Last Sunday, October 26, Gaul’s “Holy City” was sung 
BLAUVELT. 
MUSICAL COURIER OFFICE, } 
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LAUVELT first appearance Norwich Festival brilliant 
Cc 


wm 


and phenomenal success 


The Cardiff (Wales) Western Mail of October 11 refers 
singing at Cardiff Festival in thes« 
great the 
for 
bellishments 


the 


number 


terms: 
**Inflammatus 
Full of 
it 
Blauvelt went through 


to her 
The 


census,” 


Ac 


twists 


solo work is the et 


the soprano, with choral reliefs vocal 


and en and running up to C in alt, is regarded as 


of a singer’s abilities, but Madame 
skill, 
describe this lady’s vocal powers adequately 


Madame 


ordinary 


a hard test 


it, not only with taste and but also with ease. 


J 


voice ol 


comparative 
With a 


invests 


hard 


1s to 


7 
slauvelt 


ot 


unusual compass and sweetness, 


ill her performances with a more than measure intelli 


understood readily, therefore, that the 


the 


been 


interpretation. It will be 


broke 


undeniable 


gent 
would 
of 


number 
struck 


she concluded 


had 


applause that out when 


have been an not recalls out 


of the day. 


encore 


the order 
This refers to her singing in the cantata “Ruth”: 
Madame Blauvelt made a great impression. Her clear, rich voice 
was heard to unusual advantage. In the air, “Out of 
the “Entreat Me Not to Thee,” 
(Ben &c., sang brilliantly, and rippled over the 
top notes with apparent ease, but all 
In the second duo passage with Boaz, commencing 
“My Father, Art of My Y¥ 
was different mood, responded to 
The of 


what 


Heaven,” and 


again in Leave in the duos with 


Boaz Davies), she 


also showing the powers of a 


beautiful singer 


with the prayer, Thou the Guide uth 


Madame Blauvelt 
calls of the 


and the 


effect 


ima 


“tender” music delightfully her perform 


ance was to raise great hopes as to she will accomplish on 


Vriday afternoon. 


Colson Organ Recital. 
HE Cleveland, Ohio, News and Herald of October 22 
published the following report of the Colson organ 
recital in that city: 


An organ recital 
Old Stone Church yesterday afternoon. 


William B 
The body of the church 


enjoyable was given by Colson at 


the 


was well filled with an appreciative audience, men and women drop 


ping in from business and shopping for the restful three-quarters of 


an hour with this delightful music. The selections being carefully 
made, and no less sympathetically rendered, have made these twi 
light organ recitals great favorites with people who love good music. 
Following was yesterday's program: Andante from thé Fifth Sym 
phony (Beethoven); Canzona in B flat (Wolstenholme); Gavotte 
from “Mignon” (Thomas); “Idylle” in D flat (mew) (Faulkes); 
“Liebestod,” from “Tristan and Isolde” (Wagner); organ transcrip 


tion by S. Archer Gibson; “Fiat Lux” (Dubois). 


Erskine Porter. 
RSKINE PORTER, the boy 
gaged by the Arion Male Chorus Club, of Allentown, 


soprano, has been en 


Pa., for its concert on the evening of November 25 





A FEW MUSICAL 
EVENTS ABROAD. 
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Chili. 


ALPARAISO.—The end of the winter season in 


the southern portion of the American Conti- 
which Chili with the na 
tional holiday of September 18, has been cele 


nent, coincides in 
brated this year with a larger number of lyric 
representations At Valpa 


raiso, the great commercial port, the New York of Chili, 





than ever before 


La Safo,” “La Sonnambula,” “Samson et Dalila” and 
other operas were sung in the theatres of La Victoria and 
l'Odeon, together with the representation of “The Belle 
of New York.” In “La Sonnambula” the excellent voices 


of the prima donna Galvany and tenor Braglia were greatly 
applauded, as well as those of Sefiora Invernizzi and Mr 
the 
in the role of Mefistofeles. 


a 
os 


Wulman ; latter has already made his mark in Chili 


et 


oe 





A similar success, atcording to the Chilian papers, di 
the Dalila,” 
only because it was sung for the first time, and the public 


Saint 


not accompany representation of “Samson et 


understand and 
that 
the 


of Valparaiso could hardly 
It 


defective 


enjoy 


the scéne 


er 


Still, 


Saéns’ music appears mise 


was somewhat artists, and notably 


Sefora Campodonico and the tenor Franceschini, as well 


as the orchestra, ably led by Armani, pleased the audience 


very much 
eS & 

In “La Tosca” applauses were won equally by Sefiorita 
Santarelli, Baritone Paccini and Signor Innocenti. The 
same names are found in the list of artists who charmed 
the spectators and auditors at the representation of “Safo,” 
given by the troupe of Signor Padovani, and to which 
were added those of Sefiorita Cassandro in her duo with 
Grani and of the basso Sefior Thos 

es & 

The orchestra, directed by Mr. Bovy, and composed 
mainly of “executants” from North America, could claim 
a large share in the success of “The Belle of New York,” 
played by the Bandmann Company, with Misses Darley 
Elba, Morra and Lawrence, and Messrs. Cole, Coyne and 
Davies 

France. 

MaksSEILLEs.—While in the southern or austral part of 
America and the world theatres were closing their win 
ter season, those in the northern climates were opening 
their doors for their own winter season Ihe Grand 
rheatre, of Marseilles, gave “La Juive” at the beginning 
of October. Mme. Duval-Melchissédec sang the role of 


Rachel, and M. Garoute that of Eléazar. Cardinal Brogni 


was represented by M. Lussiez. Mme. Rigaud-Labena 
and M. Hyacinthe filled very satisfactorily their own parts 
and contributed to the success of the representation, 


which was increased also by the masterly way which 
M the tl 
In the same Grand Theatre “Samson et Dalila” 
“La Juive,” the first 
Ségal d’'Agenville in the role of Dalila and M 


In 


Miranne conducted orchestra and the choruses 


was given 
two days after lor 


Mme 


olle i 


appearance ol! 
Lay 


n that of the Grand Prétre. Messrs. Garoute and 


Lussiez were “a la hauteur” of their us well 


reputation, ; 


as of the expectations of the public 
The 
by 


ROUEN theatrical season of 


the 


opera was ope ned 


representation of “Hérodiade,” with 
Madame Fierens. The operetta “Le Jour et la Nuit” 
Mme. Le had 


at the summering place of Vichy last sum 


with success 


was 
given, with Bergy, who been greatly 
“remarquée” 
mer, and who was much applauded by the audience in the 


capital of Normandy. 


Mexico. 
the 


already 


Mexico donna 


known in Mexico, has appeared for the first time in 
“La Tosca,” 
FE] 


Avelina Carrera, prima 
wel 
has just been 
Mexico 
admirers of 


Blan h 
mag 


the principal role of which 


given in the theatre of Renacimiento at She 


enthusiasm of the 
The 


art was a good Scorpia and tenor Bal 


the 


increased 


won new laurels, and 


her talent was still more baritone 


boni was a 


nifico” Caravadossi 
Cuba. 

HAVANA A grand concert, or rather a musicale, was 
given at the Theatre Albisa, under the direction of Sefior 
Modes:o Julian There were eighty executants, or “pro 
lessores va as they are called by the Havana papers They 
played pieces from Massenet, Ritter and Espinosa, each 
one amid warm applause and the last La Moraima 
from Espinosa, was encored twice 

Russia. 

Str. Pererssurc Under the direction of M. Drigo, the 
well known leader orchestra, was just given at the 
[héatre Impérial the pretty ballet of Saint-Saens, “Ja 
votte The success has been enormous 

eS- <= 

Almost at the same time M. Hollmann, the vio 
loncellist, played at the Pawloska in sixteen concerts, im 
which French music predominated M. Hollmann was 
much applauded. It was reported that he will be heard 
soon in Paris, in a quite new piece, especially composed 
by Saint-Saéns for this artist, and to be played at Colonne 
or at Chevillard’s 

Spain. 

Maprip.—On the opening for the winter season of th 
Theatre of Price, an extraordinary performance was given 
in honor of the dramatic and lyric authors, who for the 
last fifty years have contributed to the glory of the classi 
cal Spanish zarzuela. Impresario Don Manuel Figueras 


managed the whole affair, which caused deep enthusiasm 


in the audience. One of the principal features of the event 


was the playing by the band of the regiment of Leon and 
orchestra of the theatre of the famous symphony upon 
Maestro 
Barberi. It was played under the leadership of Don Jero 


Zimenes, 
Madrid 


the 


motifs of Spanish zarzuelas of the unforgotten 


the Soc f C 


ninto the actual director o iety « on 


certs of 
Italy. 
\ 
rehearsal of “La 


Arturo 


e 12th 
di 


At the Theatre ttorio, in Turin, on th 


there 
biblical 


master 


Turin 


of October was a Pentazione 


Gest,” a representation, by Graf, and mu 
Cordara 

— 

great re 
of Giordano, which to 
Thea Verdi. The prin 
cipal roles will be played by Lina Cavalieri, Oreste Mieli, 
Nani, Galli, Leo Eral, Margherita Man 
fredi and Carlo Ragni. The orchestra is to 
leadership of the master Gaetano Zinetti 
of “l’Amico “La 


after those of “Andrea Chénier 


by the Carlo 


S1¢ 





In felt with 


Andrea 


FLORENCE Florence interest is 


gard to the Chénier” was 


be given on October 16 at tre 
Enrico Ruggere 
be under the 
Representations 
Carmen” “La Fedora” will 


Frit and 


come 
Belgium. 

The Theatre of La Monnaie 
very soon, “trés prochainement,” th 
“La de la Mer “The 
a lyric drama in three libretto of 
by M. Jan Blockx, two which 
Flemish origin of the work 

= = 


the winter 


BRUSSELS announces for 
e first representation oi 
the Sea.” This is 


M 


seem 


Fiancée Bride of 


de Tiere music 


to 


acts 


ames indicate the 


| 
ry 


the 
to be given on Sunday, 


“La Muse 


The season 


Society Bruxelles 
October 


of organized 


Attract 


first concert 


ons, was 


19, with the “concours” of the ety 


soc 


Lyrique,” and of some vocalists. At the second concert, to 
be given on the Sunday following, the band of the First 
Regiment of the Guides will play and Miss Thomas will 


be the cantatrice of the day 
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complete knowledge of her art.” 


HANS RICHTER—“! consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, 
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Greater New Work. 





New York, October 27, 1902. 


ery ACT, neatness of person and ability—how sel- 

dom is this combination found! Last week 
mention was here made of the difficulty of 
“getting in” in this crowded city, and the lack 
of the first two requisites above mentioned is 
in many cases the prime cause of this diffi- 
culty of getting a hearing and a place. 

The writer has in mind numerous cases where really 
inferior ability got the place, because the winner possessed 
the tact and personality. The man or woman with the 
superior ability fails to get even as far as a hearing before 
important conductors or committees, so fails at the very 
outset. 

The past week a singer not known in this city was an 
applicant for such a hearing. Now, the writer personally 
knows she has great ability combined with unusual mu- 
sicianship, along with sterling qualities which come into 
view only in the course of time. Failing the tact, she pre- 
sented herself at exactly the inopportune time; inquiry 
would have disclosed the right time. 

A certain choir singer once told the writer he lay in 
wait before the house of a chairman until there was plain 
evidence that dinner was over; then he made application, 
left his recommendations, got a hearing and got the place. 
Any one of these failing would have broken the chain 
leading to the final result. 

And so our singer, interrupting a busy man, got no 
hearing and failed at the very outset. Another time this 
same singer failed of hearings because of shabby appear- 
ance; one who looks ill kempt, gloves ripped, clothing 
much worn, cannot make the right first impression. This 
careless exterior may hide a beautiful voice and personal- 
ity and musicianship combined, but just that one thing, the 
exterior, produces distaste, and so prevents further ac- 
quaintance, leading perhaps to fine things. 

A certain California girl was one of numerous appli- 
cants for a position in a Presbyterian church. She has 
tact and good sense and is a neat but not showy dresser. 
After many had been heard it was finally her turn. Now 
she is a lady, with beautiful manners, speaking charming 
English, but none of this was in evidence as she sat with 
150 others in the back of the church. She met the com- 
mittee, made at once a distinct impression through the 
above qualities—these are men of the world, who know 
culture and recognize refinement. So before she began 
singing she possessed their interest, she was so far above 
the others in these prepossessing qualities. She sang her 
best, but her voice was not the equal of a certain prede- 
cessor on trial. Nevertheless, she got the place. Why? 
Because the singing alone does not cover the ground; 
because this girl had tact, and exercised it at every mo- 
ment of the proceedings. When told of the duties of the 
position she mentioned her mother in California, saying 
she wanted to go to her during the summer. This was 
innocent enough, but this chairman had just lost his own 
mother, and the affectionate reference hit him in a tender 
Afterward, while waiting for a belated car, she was 





pot 


asked in at the house of the chairman by his wife, and 
here again she showed tact, sang some tender nothings for 
this lady, and so impressed her that this influence also was 


in her favor 
but 


A hundred and fifty singers had this oppor- 
alone took advantage of events as they 
themselves Now rides to California on 
is much appreciated in her church. 


tunity, she 


haped she 


passes, and 
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Don’t imagine all singers obtain church positions in 
like manner, but all have opportunity for using tact and 
sense, and this must be inbred as well as cultivated. 
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Bruce G. Kingsley, of London, on invitation of Mrs. 
Babcock, gave a lecture on “The Sonata Form” at the 
Babcock-Buck studios last week, interesting a good sized 
audience by his exposition of the material usually found 
in this form. To illustrate, he played the several move- 
ments of the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven, emphasizing 
the themes, calling attention to the marvelous workman- 
ship, in which the musical content always shone upper- 
most, making the form the medium. He did all this from 
memory, showing a thorough musicianship rare indeed. 

On a later occasion the writer heard him play the over- 
ture to “Oberon,” and that unique work, Tschaikowsky’s 
overture to “Romeo and Juliet,’ and both of these he 
played with splendid dash and fluency of technic. This 
was on his fine organ at the C. S. Church, Sixty-eighth 
street and Eighth avenue. 


Ss <= 


Theodor Bjérksten’s new studios are full of interesting 
evidence of his past musical associations and of the last 
year spent abroad. He sang for the writer some little 
known old German Christmas songs, and the program 
for his evening recital at Mendelssohn Hall November 15 
is most skillfully built. It contains old German and 
French songs from the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, modern German and French (ranging from Weber 
to Richard Strauss) and a group of international folk 
songs. While abroad last year Mr. Bjérksten gave re- 
citals in Paris, Stockholm and Switzerland, and flattering 
notices from European papers have already appeared in 
this paper. He is not known here as a singer, having so 
far confined himself to teaching, so this coming recital 
provokes special interest. 
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Three years ago Mr. Bjérksten told of a splendid voice 
he had discovered in Philadelphia belonging to a young 
chap named Francis Motley, the bass of St. James’ Roman 
Catholic Church, also at one time of the Cathedral. This 
young chap later married Mary Thunder, known as a 
singer also, and both are now singing here in church and 
synagogue. Mr, Motley is solo bass at the Church of the 
Blessed Sacrament on upper Broadway, sang last sum- 
mer in opera, and sings in a concert performance of 
“Faust” in Philadelphia November 22 at Griffith Hall. 
All that Mr. Bjérksten said of Motley is borne out by 
facts, for this young man has a voice of great sonority 
and purity. He sings King’s “Israfel” in splendid fashion, 
and should be better known. 
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Yvonne de Treville would never be where she is, so- 
prano of the Opéra Comique, Paris, but for her New 
York teacher, Ange Albert Pattou. This man is an in- 
teresting, original personality, of French birth, but cos- 
mopolitan, speaking perfect English, German and other 
languages. Laura Christie Blackwell is another profes- 
sional pupil cf note, understudy with the Grau Opera 
Company. Mr. Pattou knows the vocal question as do 
few singers or teachers, having thought, read, investi- 
gated, digested, until he is confident he knows whatever 
there _may be to know. 


The St, Botolph 
Concert Co, 


For Terms, Dates and all Particulars apply to 
HEARD & WILLIAMS, Chickering Hall, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Back Bay 167. 








ELSA HEINDL, 


Soprane. 


KARL ONDRICEK, 
lin. 
ALFRED DevOTO. 


Piano. 





GWILYM MILES, 


BARITONE. 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU. 
131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


Personal address, 61 Morningside Ave., New York. 





MAX BENDIX, 


SOLO VIOLINIST. 


Address....ccssssstttin. 


C. L. GRAFF CO., Carnegie Hali, New York. 





PZZPIH 


GUMMING 


November 17 and 18 with NEW YORK ORATORIO SOCIETY. 
Tour West in February includes CHICAGO APOLLO, 
MILWAUKEE ARION, MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, Etc. 


1424 Pacific Street, BROOKLYN: N. Y. 
’Phone: 906A Bedford. 
HENRY WOLFSOHN, Manager. 


Whatever his theories they are 





all based on natural tone emission—he defines singing 
s “pouring the voice of nature through the throat,” with 
emphasis on the word “pouring.” At the age of nearly 
seventy he has a remarkable voice, of such range that he 
can sing at will the baritone “Even bravest hearts” from 
“Faust,” and the tenor “Morir per Te,” by Campana; in 
the latter he sings high A with amazing strength and 
purity. Indeed a well known public man used to call 
him “the four voiced tenor.” He will this season give 
some musicales at his handsome studio, similar to that of 
last May, when these students participated; Miss Flower, 
Mrs. Woods and Miss Ruth Baynard playing the violin. 
At this musicale he sang solos and united in duets with 
Miss Flower and Mrs. Woods. 
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Alfred Hunter Clark has resumed voice teaching at the 
Benedick, Washington square. His former environment 
in the Carnegie building he found too noisy, street sounds 
annoying him intensely, so that after an extended illness 
he has finally found beautiful, retired quarters. He spent 
last summer in New Hampshire, regaining his shattered 
health, and is now again busy with pupils. Having a 
wide acquaintance in this vicinity, a man of prepossessing 
personality, his friends will be glad to hear of his con- 
valescence. 

es & 

Thomas Wilson, the new director of Waverly Congre- 
gational Church, Jersey City, is also organist at All Souls 
Church, Brooklyn, having the evenings free for the for- 
mer. Studying organ and choir with Chas. Whitney 
Coombs, he is now making a specialty of organ playing, 
under Dethier, and his previous wide experience, in 
Bloomfield, N. J.; Massachusetts, Delaware and more re- 
cently in Wisconsin, all have prepared him for his New 
York responsibilities. 

es & 

Mrs. Pearl Leigh Carleton spent four months of the 
summer in the South, visiting nine different States. Her 
specialty is vocal or piano sight reading, and she has in- 
vented a shorthand system guaranteed to make readers. 
In three lessons she teaches all the scales and chords; 
not to play them but to recognize them and to write 
them. Her studio is at 10 East Seventeenth street, and 
anyone who cannot read is recommended to go there. 
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Helen L. Reynolds, the violinist; Mabel O. Reynolds, the 
’cellist, and Mary Umstead, the pianist, have formed a 
trio, each member being also a solo player of uncommon 
merit. The sisters have played with Carl at the “Old 
First” Church, and in many cities and towns hereabouts, 
winning golden opinions. 

They spent the summer principally at New Bedford, 
Conn., where they had pupils, playing at a musicale at 
Marion, Conn., during this period. Miss Umstead is 
known as a superior pianist, and the three players united 
form an artistic ensemble. The appended is from the Mid 
dletown, N. Y., Daily Times: 

Miss Helen Reynolds has acquired a degree of mastery over the 
violin seldom realized by so young an artist. Her numbers were 
played in a thoroughly artistic and satisfactory manner, earning her 
well deserved recalls. 

Miss Mabel Reynolds played her solo with much power and deli- 
cacy of expression, which proved her at once a ‘cellist of exceptional 
ability. 

eH & 

Florence Stockwell, the contralto who has learned so 
much from Parson Price, sings with invariable success. 
She has a Brooklyn choir position and is fast forging 
ahead. When she sang at the opening of the new town 
hall at Irvington-on-the-Hudson, last spring, she made a 
hit, the News saying next day: 

At the opening exercises at the new town hall the singing of 
Miss Florence E. Stockwell was a rich treat. She is possessed of 
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3 rich and rare contralto voice, and holds her audience as if by 
spell. It is litthe wonder that she was rapturously applauded and 
compelled to respond to two encores. 
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William Russell Case, the pianist, teaches at Saint Mary’s 
School, an educational institution under Episcopal con- 
trol, on East Forty-sixth street. For some seasons past 
he taught at the Fifth avenue school known as “Miss 
Reed's.” 

Ss €& 


Hermann Spielter has a photograph of an earnest look- 
ing child, with wild locks, which he tells his friends is “a 
recently discovered picture of the child Beethoven.” All 
the characteristics of the Beethoven face are there; in 
reality it is that of his five year old daughter. The resem- 
blance is so strong, however, that many prominent pro 
fessional men have marveled at it 
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Said a bright singer, apropos of her kitten getting into 
the jam, “that was a kind of Katzenjammer.” 
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The Albertus Shelley Orchestra gives a concert at Y. M 
C. A. Hall, 5 West 125th street, Friday evening, Octo 
ber 31. 

es & 


The Concert Trio of New York gives an evening of 
music at Y. W. C. A. Hall, 124th street and Lenox avenue, 
Saturday evening, November 1: Alex. Ermoloff, tenor; 
Effim Bronstein, baritone; Isidore Eisenberg, pianist, and 
Marguerite de F. Anderson, flute 


FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD. 


HE following is a list of the teachers who have taken 
the Fletcher Music Method during the past sum 
mer: Helen Tilsley, Halifax, N. S.; Eva Jordan, Freeport, 
Me.; Evelyn Lawton, Wellington, Mass.; Inez M. Leisch- 
man, Montreal, Canada; Mina Stewart, Ottawa, Canada; 
Lucia Cilley, Brooklyn, New York; Clara A. Waterman, 
Detroit, Mich.; Stella Whitehurst, New Orleans, La.; 
Martha Harlow, Nyack-on-Hudson, N. Y.; Marl Belle 
Stevenson, Bridgeport, Conn.; Margaret E. Webster, 
North Cambridge, Mass.; Ethel Breed, West Newton, 
Mass., and Gracie Shoemaker, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Teachers who have retaken the method are Laura Case 
Whitlock, Evanston, III.; Miss MacDonald, Boston, Mass; 
Lizzie Heustis, Halifax, N. S.; Louise Orth Bosworth, 
Boston, Mass.; J. L. Brown, Rochester, N. Y.; Miss Pet- 
tis, Willimantic; Edith S. Bussing, Brooklyn, New York; 
Irene Russell, New York; Minnie Jaffrey, Galt, Canada; 
Florence Fletcher, New York; Lalage Fletcher, New 
York, and Miniota Stidston, Winnipeg, Man 





Louis Victor Saar. 


OUIS VICTOR SAAR, the distinguished composer, 
L will form classes in all branches of musical theory, 
to be held every Wednesday afternoon in his studio, 98 
Fifth avenue. The divisions will be—3 to 4 o'clock, har- 
mony; 4 to § counterpoint, and 5 to 6 orchestration. The 
classes will begin on November 5, and continue during 
the entire season. These afternoons have been planned 
with a view of reaching the younger generation of profes 
sionals. Applications will be received by mail and per- 
sonally during Mr. Saar’s reception hours Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons from 2 to 3 o'clock. Pupils of Mr 
Saar may make arrangements before and after their class 


hours. 
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CINCINNATIANS ORGANIZE 
GRAND OPERA COMPANY. 


SBR Ee Abie 
Madame Tecla Vigna Moving Spirit in the Big 
Enterprise—Company Now Being Selected. 
PERMANENT grand opera company, com- 
posed chiefly, principals as well as chorus, 
of Cincinnatians, is the rather ambitious un- 
dertaking which several local lovers of opera 
are pushing forward. The projectors point 
to the fact that Cincinnati has developed any 
number of grand opera stars and believe that just as 
good talent exists today among the students of music 
in this city, and that, aided by Cincinnatians who have 
already demonstrated their ability abroad, there will 
be no lack of producing grand operas in a successful 
manner. The artistic success of the operas produced by 











Mme. Tecra VIGNA 


Mme. Tecla Vigna during the past few years is pointed 
to as evidence that there is no lack of talent. For the 
first time in Cincinnati her forces produced successfully 
Tirindelli’s “Blanc et Noir,” Mascagni’s “Zanetto” and 
Coronari’s “I1 Tramonto,” thus giving Cincinnatians mu- 
sical treats they would not otherwise have enjoyed, and 
the classical operas of “Martha,” “Faust,” “Romeo and 
Juliet” and “Aida.” A permanent grand opera company, 
composed of Cincinnati talent, is held by Mme. Vigna, 
who is one of the moving spirits in the enterprise, to be 
the legitimate outgrowth of the policy of George Ward 
Nichols, the founder and first president of the College of 
Music. When he engaged Mme. Vigna for the college 
it was with the direct purpose of organizing an operatic 
department, which would promote the interest in the 
standard operas and bring to Cincinnati students whose 
ultimate aim was to become professional opera singers 
Among Mme. Vigna’s students who have become prom- 
inent professionally can be mentioned Amelia Groll (Rita 


HJALMAR von DAMECK | 


VIOLINIST, 
Solo and Ensemble. 
Pupils Accepted. 


158 East 65th St., NEW YORK, 


THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


AND SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 
DRAMATIC ART, 





— PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
Stat ~ <™ PHONETICS and 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN. 
158 East 65th Street, NEW YORK (Branch). 


Elandi), now in Paris; Ada Fiedeldey (Ada Glasca) ; Clara 
May Doty (Rimanoczy), now in England; Mrs. Lottie 
Raschig, now in Germany; Louise Voigt, now in New 
York; Elsie Dorst, Charles Washburn, Miss Rosa Shay, 
Miss Martha Henry, Mrs. Charles Haynes, Mrs. William 
Dachtler, Miss Dell M. Kendal. The company is now 
being selected. It will be composed of about forty per- 
sons, ten of whom will be principals. The operatic man- 
agement will be in the hands of Mme. Vigna and the 
affairs will looked after by Cliff. Asbury 
“La Favorita” will be the first opera produced and “Don 
Pasquale” will probably be the second. The list of prin- 
cipals will be shortly announced, and the projectors as- 
sert that when it is scanned the ability of Cincinnatians to 
produce grand opera with strictly local talent will be un 
questioned. 


business be 


De Lussan Expected Saturday. 


OUDON G. CHARLTON announces that Mlle 
Zelie de Lussan sailed from Liverpool on the Cam 
pania October 25, and is due in New York next Sat 
urday. This will give her time to rest a few days before 
her Newark engagement, November 7. Mlle. de Lus- 
san will sing in New York November 9 at Mr. Froh- 
man’s Sunday evening concert at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and then she starts on her transcontinental tour in 
song recital. Buffalo, Williamsport, Cleveland and De- 
troit will be followed by Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa, Que- 
bec, then west to Marion, Ind.; Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Sioux Falls, Sioux City, Lincoln, Neb.; Topeka, 
Kan.; Omaha, St. Louis, Louisville; then to Washington, 
D. C.; Baltimore, Richmond, Norfolk, Savannah, Knox- 
ville and so on to Texas points and the Pacific Coast 


John Young, Tenor. 


YOUNG has been engaged for “The Messiah,” 
at Baltimore, Md., December 29 and 30. Also for 
the May Festival at Nashville, N. H., doing “Creation,” 
&c. He will also appear at the recital of Arthur Whit- 
ing’s compositions at Mendelssohn Hall in November, and 


in Boston early in December 


M* 


Last Sunday (October 19) 
he was soloist at the musical service at the Church of the 
Ascension, New York; November 20, “Flora’s Holiday,” 
by H. Lane Wilson, at Sherry’s; November 21, for the 
Catholic Benevolent Legion, in Brooklyn, and sings Mr 
Whiting’s “Floriana” cycle at the Tuxedo Club, Tuxedo, 
N. Y., November 8, the Misses Masters’ 
Dobbs Ferry, November 13 


and at school 


Devoli—Isham. 


EORGE DEVOLL, tenor, and Edwin Isham, baritone 

are commencing a long and active season on Novem 

ber 4, with a recital in Buffalo, N..Y. These eminent 

young artists are in such demand for drawing room mu 

sicales and public recitals that they have every reason to 

expect their success in America this season will duplicate 

that of last summer in England. They will give two re 

citals in Boston, on November 10 and 18, with Mrs. Tip 
pert at the piano. 


Inga Hoegsbro. 
ISS INGA HOEGSBRO, the pianist and teacher, 
opened the season at her new studio in Carnegie 
Hall with a class of talented pupils. Miss Hoegsbro 
passed her vacation restfully at Bar Harbor, Me 


HERMANN SPIELTER, 
COMPOSITION, 


Residence-Studio 1190 Park Avenue 


Madame HELEN L. ROBINSON 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
AT REASONABLE RATES. 
Combined styles of Delle Sedie's celebrated Ital- 
ian Method and the Modern German School. 
123 East Twenty-eighth St., New York 








amwyROBIE 


VIOLINISTE. 
Lately of Brussels and Royal Conservatory of 
Leipzig 
Concerts, Musicales, Instruction. 
Residence-Studio: 184 West 82d St., New York 





DOROTHY HARVEY, Soprano, 


’Phone : 2081—79th. 


117 East 76th Street, NEW YORK. 





BEATRICE F INE, Soprano, 


"Phone: 656 Morningside. 


557 West 124th Street, NEW YORK. 





BASSO, 
Oratorio, Concert, Church. 


Francis Motl Osa 
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PARIS. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


rer Régisseur de la Scéne de l’Opera Comique. 
tage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 








LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 


22 rue Raynouard. Madame Fiessinger. 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gardens. 
All facilities of "bus and tram. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
peocties. Voice, lyric, declamation, language, sol- 
ége, ensemble music, mise-en- scene. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

go rue St. Petersbourg. 





London, England. 





Edouard Darewski, 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 
Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale, London, 
Paderewski, writing in March, 1898, says: “I 
know your remarkable qualities both as a singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and especially your method, 
| which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
THE WORD” 


Mr. Edwin Wareham, 
Principal Tenor Covent Garden, Etc. 
LESSONS IN VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING. 


Address: 
62 Carlton Hill, St. John’s Wood, London, N. W. 
Studio: Bechstein’s, 40 Wigmore Street, W. 








ECOLE LESCHETIZKY. 


FRIDA EISs EISSLER, 
Pupil and avthorized re —-* of 
PROF. LESCHETIZK 
Brilliant Autograph Siptome. 
6 Rue Paustin-Helle, + Passy, Paris. 


PReBNOCEH SCHOOL. 


™“. DUMARTHERAY, 
From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 
cent, Conversation. 
(Opeta.) 





14 true Taitbout. 





Authorized Representative of the Yersin Method 
of French Diction. 
7 Dorset Square N. W., London 
(Near Baker Street station. ) 


MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION, 
8 New Bond Street, London. 








Mme. FLORENZA d’ARONA, 


VOCAL PROFESSEUR, PARIS. 
From May until October. 
Odensegade 4‘, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 





Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 


VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin_and Accom- 
paniment, 10 rue Froidevaux. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 








Mute. GRACE LEE HESS 
Supplementary Education, SCHOOL. 
French Language Obligatory. 


148 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


MLLE. KIKINA, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
100 Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


MLLE. NILANDE, 


Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 











mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
(Ave, Marceau.) 22 rue de Chaillot. 
MLLE. MARTINI, 


Artiste Opéra, Opéra Comic ue, Tyitere Lyrique, 
Professor of ““Mim 
Silent Interpretation, Stage Dusiacen, Gesture, 
Pantomime, &c. 
3 rue Nouvelle, Paris. 





Mme. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 
VOCAL PROFESSOR. 
Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend- 
ing of Tones. 25 rue de Tocqueville (Monceau). 


BALDELLI, 
ITALIAN BARITONE. 


Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
6 rue Euler, Paris. 





Théatre Royal, 
(Ct amps Elysées. ) 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 


Rapidly, easily and correct] pet uired by 
KIMON’ SP ICAL SYSTEM. 
(3 frances, post ys 
Private lessons by M. D. Kimon, 
10 rue Cambon, Paris. 





Pror. MICHAEL. HAMBOURG’S 


ACADEMY FOR THE HIGHER DEVELOP.- 
MENT OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 
2 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale. 





| Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Academy for Voice Training 
and School for Opera. 
Complete Training for Voice, Style, 
and the Different Répertoires. 
Special Classes for Gentlemen on each 
Monday and Thursday from 5 to 7. 
Madame Moriani will continue her Tes- 
sons from July 1st to October on the 
Continent, thus ampere | change vi air. 
French Dictionand Acting with Mr. 
Vermandele, who has taught her pupils 
in Belgium for fourteen years. 
For terms and particulars write to the Secretary 
of Madame Mortani’s School, St. Ermin’s Hotel, 
Westminster, London, England. 








CALIFORNIA. 


H. J. STEWART, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Pianoforte, Osena. § 
Address: 1105 B 





Jed, 
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CALIFORNIA 


Conservatory of Music, 


OTTO BENDIX, Director. 


1416 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San Francisco, CAL. 


e e 
To Thrill an Audience. 
PRACTICAL unrare YSICS FOR 
INGERS AND ACTORS. 
By me. Fairweather. 
(Lecturer—Wagner, Modern Dramatists, etc.) 


Five dollars, postpaid and registered, including 
correspondence work on requested interpretation 
or translation. 

8618 setts St. -, San Francisco, Cal. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
FREDERICK MAXSOR, 


s Ors, sooth, Lal Street, Philadelphia, P Pa. ‘ 
peciaity: nstruction in r or 
Church and Concert. _ ving 





NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. 





Signor 


BUZZI-PECCIA 


(OF MILAN). 
Vocal Instruction. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 


THE KENSINGTON, 
100 Bast 57th St., Cor. Park Ave., NEW YORK. 


EDWARD BROMBERG, 


(Basso-CANTANTE » 

Oratorio, Concerts, Song Recitals. 
VocaAL INSTRUCTION, 
(Pure Italian Method). 

STYLE AND VOICE PLACING. 
Residence-Studio: 138 West 9/st St., New York. 


REBECCA MACKENZIE, 


SOPRANO. 
Soloist and in Song Recitals. 
Fred. O. Renard, Mgr., 444 Central Park West. 

















Mu. OHRSTROM-RENARD 


Teacher of Voice and all its branches. Sole 
teacher of Rebecca Mackenzie and other singers 
now meeting with marked public approval. 

Residence-Studio: 444 Central Park West. 





Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 
Authors of the 
PHONO RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD. 
Winter address: 
465 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Summer address : 
Newport House, BAR HARBOR, ME. 


JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL. 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


GERAL DINE MORGAN, Director. 
Orchestral aad ’Celio Departmcat, Paul Morgan, 
914 CARNEGIE HALL, New York. 








Scottish Song Lecture-Recitals. 


Miss AMY MURRAY 


Now tourlog Scotland, will return by Nov. 7th. 
Address MISS DOANE, 
Astor Court Building, New York City. 


sic. ABRAMOFF, 


Formerly one of the principal bassos 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Voice Cultivation. 
OLD ITALIAN METHOD. 
SPECIALTIES: Equalizing the Voice, Curing 
Tremolos and Break in the Voice. 


Studio: 3 Bast i4éth St., New York. 


GEORGE ENSWORTH, 


Baritone, 
Address, 24 West 72d St., NEW YORK. 


wile HOFFMANN, soprone. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


EVERARD GALTHROP, 


TENOR. 


Studio: 211 West 101st St., 
The Milford, New York. 
*Phone, 2645 Riverside. 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Veice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 














LECTURE-RECITAL Lire AND MUSIC. 
Vecal Solo, Choral and Piano Illustrations. 


10 EAST (7th STREET, NEW YORK. 
BRANCH, 251 EAST BROADWAY. 





EMIL FISCHER, sss, 


Late of the Metrop ites Opera Co., 
Accepts engagements for Concerts and Mus‘cales. 
few hours reserved daily for pupils in Vocal 
Culture and Operatic Work. 
772 Park Ave.,S. W. cor. E. 73d St , NEW YORK. 








FOR PIANOFORTE 

AND MUSICAL THEORY. 
Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director. 

600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


SCHOOL 











Nine, CORNELIE MEY SENHEY, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
Court Singer at the Royal Theatre 
in Munich (Bavaria). and Amster- 
dam (Holland). - ian School. 
Art of Singing in Italian, French, 
Englishand German /6/ W. 93d St. 





DAHM-PETERSEN, 


The Eminent Grieg Interpreter. 


BARITONE. 


NORMA KNUPFEL, Mor., 
154 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 





Mary Hissem de Moss, Soprano, 


106 West 90th Street, NEW YORK. 





Dr. 
HENRY G. 


HANCHETT 


136 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


LECTURE RECITALS. 


PIANO INSTRUCTION. 








"ITALY. 


Sebastiano Breda, 


Maestro di Canto, 
Perfect Voice Placing. Absolute bel canto. 
Classic and Modern Repertorio. 


PllLAN, Via San Pietro all’ Orto No. 18. 
in FLORENCE, ITALY (Piazza Cavour 2), 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


FOR LADIES. 
Signora VITTORIA BALDISSERI 


Pupil (diplomée) of the celebrated 


MATILDE MARCHESI, ot pari. 


CONCERT, ORATORIO. 


DELMA-HEIDE, 


Cenor Singer and Ceacher, 


WILL REMAIN IN ITALY ANOTHER YEAR. 











Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER; or, Corse 
Venezia 6, Milan, Italy. 


KATE STELLA BURR, ACCOMPANIST. 


Vocal Culture, Style, Finish, Oratorio, Song 
work entire, Languages. The School of Church 
Music also concisely presented. Organist-Director 
Grace M. E. Church. Studio: 76 West 82d Street. 


HUGO STEINBRUCH, 


Conductor of Brooklyn Saengerbund. 


New York Studio: Steinway Hall. 
Brooklyn Studio and Residence: 10 Agate Court. 


RUBY GERARD BRAUN, 


SOLO VIOLINISTE. 
Recitals, Concerts, Musicales, Church Services. 
Society Functions. For terms, dates, &c.. aduress 
Waverly Avenue, Newark, N. j. 


J. LEWIS BROWNE, 


CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANIST, 
Atlanta, Ga. 














THE MONTREAL 


CONSERVATORY music 


(Pounded 1893 by C. EB. SEIFERT.) 
938 & 940 Dorclester St., near Mountain. 


woot Tel. a. Up 961. Develo ment in all branches of 
Strictly as in ropean Conesevaseaes. 

Scnocliaton hours, 4to5 daily. For prospectus apply to 
C. E. SEIFERT, Director, 








enAne CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 





356 West 57th St. 


TWENTY-NINTH SEASON. 
The only Music School empowered by Act of Legislature to confer the 


regular University Degrees. 


Courses for Beginners, Courses for Advanced Students, 
Courses for Finishing Students and for Artists 
for the Study of Repertoire. 


356 West 57th St. 
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Steinway Illustrations, 1902. 


From The Musical Courier Extra, Saturday, October 25, 1902. 









First Steinway Concert Grand Piano, 1855 





E illustrations that are herewith presented give 
a kind of a bird’s eye view of the various estab- 

lishments, as they appear at present, of the 
house of Steinway & Sons, comprising the fol- 


lowing institutions: 





Steinway Hall, the original building on Four- 
teenth street. 

Steinway Hall on Fifteenth street, constituting a dif- 
terent building entirely, being an enormous repair and storage house, with 
salesrooms at the back, and connected with Steinway Hall on Fourteenth 
street. 

Steinway Fifth avenue branch, Windsor Arcade, Forty-sixth street. 

Steinway factory, occupying the block from Fifty-second to Fifty-third 
street, on Park avenue, an extensive establishment, in which pianos are 
varnished and regulated, &c., before they are sent to the Fifteenth and 
Fourteenth street establishments. 

The new Steinway factory at Steinway, L. L, distant about half a mile 
from the group of original factories. This new factory is one of the most 
complete and modern art productive factories. It is about to be occupied 
now, and will be devoted entirely to cases, tops and finishing of the pianos. 
Its dimensions constitute a frontage of 200 feet and a depth of 360 feet, 
giving among other things room for 800 grand pianos on their legs in 
varnish condition. 

The factory of Steinway & Sons in Hamburg, Germany. 

Steinway Hall and warehouse, London. 

Group of factories and foundries at Steinway, L. I, known as the 
Steinway plant. 

This is merely the physical or bird’s eye view of the various establish- 
ments, or group of buildings, in which are made from the lumber upward 
those well known art productions that have so interested the musical 
world for the past half century—the Steinway pianos, and also the estab- 
lishments in which they are exhibited and sold. It is intended to leave to 
the reader what it signifies to estimate from these illustrations the extent 
of these various establishments and what an enormous ground they cover, 
and there will be no difficulty in making the proper estimate, as the pic- 
tures themselves are truthful reproductions of the photographer’s art. 


The grouping of all these factories, warerooms and art houses is arranged 
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OF ORIGINAL STEINWAY FACTORIES, STEINU 


PERSPECTIVE 


for the purpose of making 

them a perspective from 

which to judge how vast 

and penetrating the opera- 

tions must be by means of 

which the Steinway piano 

is conceived and produced 

and properly exhibited for 

the selection of those to 

whom the instrument is a 

necessity for the expres- 

sion of their artistic tastes, 

and for those who have the 

purpose of studying music 

under the proper tonal aus- 

pices. They are gathered to- 
gether in these pages—these il- 
lustrations—so that at a_ glance, 
as it were, this bird’s eye view of 
the same may be taken without dif- 

ficulty and an opinion formed as to what is meant when the Steinway 
industry is referred to; for the Steinway industry is today so much an inte- 
gral part of the study and culture of music that we can, consistently, deduce 
a necessity for these illustrations in order to give the musical world the 
proper idea of the universality of the system or the manner in which it is 
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operated. 

Any description of the rule of piano construction would constitute a 
wearisome detail to the reader, for it consists of too many minute details, 
all of which are welded together under general laws that finally result in 
the creation of an art product; and these minute details must be taken for 
granted, such, for instance, as the production of cases, sounding boards, 
actions, plates, and their concordance and agreement as is represented in a 
piano. The mere construction of a piano is a simple matter, but the pro- 
duction of an artistic piano is not only complex, but must, from the nature 
of the case, always be experimental for the very simple reason that art 
does not cease and is not satisfied with its results, always striving for 
higher aims and for improvements and perfections, and, therefore, to give 
a description in detail of the production of a Steinway piano would signify 
an essay that would cover such an enormous ground as might be termed 
encyclopedic. It would signify an essay on lumber and wood, and a 
description of the same and their culture for the purpose of constructing 
pianos, because there is a particular culture of the wood necessary after 
it has been selected from the forests to prepare it to make a Steinway 
piano; it would signify a discourse on metal and on metal castings; it 
would signify a review of the history of acoustics and their special applica- 
tion to musical instruments and instruments of percussion; it would signify 
a lecture on tone and tone development, and a special scientific essay would 
have to be written as to the characteristics of piano touch. All of these 
various departmental questions in the construction of the Steinway piano 
are of such deep significance that to go into a detailed description as to the 
manner and mode of the building or creation of this Steinway product 
would require a volume, or, as I said before, an encyclopedia, in order to 
have this properly understood. 

I am free to say that it has never yet been done. Although I have for 
a quarter of a century made a special study of pianos and of the Steinway 
piano, I have never yet seen any comprehensive work that gave to the 
reader or student of music a digest or manual from which he could gather 
what it means to have made the Steinway piano during the past fifty years 
and to have brought about an art creation as we see it and hear it today, 
known as the Steinway piano. For some historian this would be a tempt- 
ing subject, because the people of today are very much interested in what, 
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to them, is a 
mystery in 

piano con- 
struction, and 

that is the 
production of 

a superb qual- 

ity of tone, 

aided in its 
expression, 

in its utter- 

ance, by a 

touch that vir- 

tually creates it 

or brings it into 

life. Very natu- 
rally, this must remain 
a mystery even after 


such a history or manual 
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has been published, and yet, 
at the same time, it would be of great interest to see between 
two covers a history of the Steinway piano, and how, out of 
the conception of the Steinway tone in its origin, the Steinway 


tone of the present day has been evolved. 


The Steinway Tone. 


ARLY piano construction growing out of the prede- 

cessors of the instrument—the clavichord, harp- 

sichord, &c., all of these various old instruments of 

the percussion type and of the keyboard class, brought forth 
a tone that was naturally restricted in volume. It was not 
so much the question of volume during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. There were no large halls, no large draw- 
ing rooms, and, in fact, the piano itself was used more for 
home culture then and to a very limited extent at that, the 
instrument not being within the reach of the people. The 
limitations of tone in volume naturally also restricted any 
efiorts to bring about a touch or means for producing a touch 
more than a slight percussion. After the middle of the cen- 
tury had passed and the piano art as represented in the players 
of the piano, the virtuosi, had developed, a parallel demand 
arose for a volume of tone to fill halls, to fill large drawing 
rooms and parlors where salon music was played before peo- 
ple, and with this, of course, came the development of touch. 
At this instance the Steinway genius burst forth to meet the re- 
quirements, and, in fact, from a philosophical viewpoint it may 
be assumed that the Steinway genius was the propulsion itself 
that presented to the ears and to the touch of the pianist and 
musician the possibility of what might be done with piano 
tone and with its related touch. It may have been due to 
Steinway that a greater demand arose for a more elaborate 
technic and a larger tone. It would not be inconsistent with 
the facts, because the history of the house proves that it made 
the greater tone before the greater tone pianists arrived. But 
be this as it may, the fact remains that with the advent of the 
Steinways this question in piano development became so em- 
phasized on both sides of the Atlantic that at once an enor- 
mous stride was observed in the construction of pianos on a 


broader basis—a large scale, larger keyboard, greater tension 
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to resist the physical ne- 
cessities of tone itself. So 
that when we wish to pro- 
duce tone we must make 
a tone capacity product. 
Out of a small piano a 
large tone cannot. be 
evolved because of the 
limitations and _ restric- 
tions of tension, and with 
the broader tone, the 
deeper tone,the greater vol- 
ume, the greater capacity for 
carrying that tone to distant 





points, we must have a greater 
centre or focus of resistance. 
The Steinways at once grasped 
this problem, and in the early ’60’s 
the whole musical world was amazed FREDERICK T. STEINWAY 
at the power of the piano and subtlety of 
the touch through which this power emanated and sprang upon the sur- 
prised attention and hearing of the listeners. Europe copied it, although, as 
Europe is usually slow, it took some time before it penetrated, and it did 
not penetrate quickly enough for the Steinways, and for that reason we see 
in these illustrations the factories of the Steinway house at Hamburg, be- 
cause there was in Europe a demand for a larger tone and a bigger volume 
and a more penetrating tone wave through the piano, and therefore the 
Steinways had to go to Europe themselves in order to receive the indorse- 
ment of the art world on the other side, an indorsement that has been so 
emphatic as to make the association permanent, for Europe cannot longer 
exist without this tone volume and this tone quality in order to express 
itself musically. If we were only to consider for a moment what this 
means and how far reaching it is, we could find conclusions that might 
amaze the musical world, because the piano is the basis of harmonic ex- 
pression in musical instruments. It is the one instrument with which the 
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composer can in his own home or studio learn to estimate the relative values 
of harmonic development, unless he be one of those rare geniuses who 


already find it unnecessary to secure any physical aid for the purpose of 


STEINW. 


confirming a musical conception. 

This development and evolution of tone in the piano gave an entirely 
new direction to tone development generally, and if it was not a new one 
it was a graduated one, growing out of the Steinway evolution. It cannot 
very well be credited to accident, because the Steinways were people who 
never ceased experimenting,and who seemed to be possessed of the intuition 
of not only keeping pace with evolutionary movement but of springing 
and bounding somewhat in advance of it, and it is, therefore, a logical 
movement that we see before us when we find a Steinway grand on a con- 
cert stage. It seems to me on listening to such a piano that I can from year 
to year reminiscently distinguish an enlargement of tonal volume, a broad- 
ening out of tone waves, but never at the sacrifice of beauty and always in 
consistency with musical thought or musical desire or musical ideality. 
We simply go back for twenty years and compare the Steinway tone (and 
we can remember tone as we can remember color and as we can remember 
momentary effects of chiaroscuro). I can distinctly remember the Stein- 
way grand tone of the Rubinstein days, and it was a tone which was so 
large then as to amaze us, and yet it was not the tone that Rosenthal and 
Paderewski now bring out of a piano. I am not speaking now merely of 
quality, but of volume, of carrying volume and penetration, an overwhelm- 
ing kind of tone that submerges the listener, and yet does not drown him, 
as it were. He can always remain buoyant through the quality which is 
offered at the same time—simultaneously. 
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Neces- 
sarily, this 
question of 
tone quan- 
tity, produced 
parallel with 
its quality and 
effected 
through ‘the 
touch of 
mech anism, 
must have 
been a most 
profound study 
with these peo- 
ple, going back for 
three generations. They 
have built around them 
through these factories, of CH4RLES F. TRETBAR 
which the pictures herewith 
are shown, what I might consistently call tone laboratories, 
and I dwell here somewhat on the question of tone persistently 
because, after all, that is the basis of all music. We can dis- 
cuss music in every direction, but we must start out first and 
foremost with tone, and then after we have secured tone we 
must secure volume of tone, in order that it may be heard 
penetratingly, and then we must qualify this volume and thus 
arrive at the quality of the tone. I dwell on it because it is 
fundamentally the basis of everything in music, and as these 
Steinways, recognizing this elementarily, moved forward these 
laboratories of tone, or these tone laboratories, became ex- 
tended. They became the most important functions of their 
industry. Out of this focus or hub of the tone laboratory 
comes this Steinway piano. It is rather an inductive process. 
It seems to me that the Steinway piano is produced out of 
wood and metal after it has been produced through its tone 
laboratory. The Steinway piano seems to me to be first made 
through a conception of what tone should be, and then around 
this tone hub the piano is made, and then only comes the 
question of construction to fit into the theory that is first con- 
ceived as to what it should be. The usual deductive system 
of first making a piano and then getting the tone out of it is 
radically altered and revolutionized in the Steinway idea, and 
that Steinway idea is to get the tone first—to get first through 
its conception of tone the ratification of it in the fact that 
tone can be made so if certain rules and regulations that are 
scientific and artistic are held to, and then, after that, once it 
has been properly conceived, the piano can very readily be 
built about it and around it, and then we have the tone in and 
out of the piano. 

Touch is more mechanical in its nature. Tone being con- 
ceived and understood, touch must be made to fit it so as to 
give it life. I do not believe that I should be called to account 
on the plea of ideality. I believe what I am saying now is 
consistently scientific, and I believe anyone who will investi- 
gate the question thoroughly will find that the laboratories— 
these tone laboratories as existing in the Steinway factories— 
are the source of an everlasting and a constant experiment 
through which this formidable quantity of tone is produced, 
and there is no end to it; and no matter how much the Stein- 
ways even may believe that this thing has reached a point 
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from which it is hard to perceive any further evolution, I believe firmly that the future will bring forth 
results just as surprising as those of today, for in such a thing as art there can be no limit. Art itself 


is constant evolution. 


The Steinway Touch. 





and its basis is demonstrable science. The tone of the Steinway piano is speech, the 
\ touch is the tongue that utters it; and this is the direction of the scientific solution. It has 
been subject to fifty years of experimental adjustment, and the mathematical or mechanical perfection 
that has now been attained enables an artist unhampered to express himself and to express the 
work that he is playing. By expression I mean the ability to transfer, by means of touch, musical 
ideas from the player to the listener, and from the player to himself. This cannot be done without a 
touch that is not only sympathetic but that can be molded so as to yield exactly and minutely the pre- 
conceived result, or that can be subjected to a state of feelings as they may arise, unprepared, at any moment. 
The artist must be able to recite his poem spontaneously, carrying the effect to his listener unconsciously 
through the medium of touch, for only then can he give his auditors the benefit of his own inspiration. If a 
player is at all in doubt as to what he is to do through the touch; if a performer is to hesitate for a second as to NAHUM STETSON. 
what is possible under certain peculiar physical finger movements or muscular actions to meet touch requirements ; 
if he is to consider for one moment the problem of the mechanical touch in relation to his desires in the expression of a composition, he will already 


find himself militated against by outward phenomena which he cannot control but which he must control, and in the effort for which his sense of 
ability must be affected and his capacity and his 


or. a HE touch of the Steinway piano is a scientific adjustment of mechanics. Its effect is artistic 





function limited. 

The dynamics of touch have been as serious, 
as careful a study in the Steinway laboratory as 
the dynamics of tone. The two are so recipro- 
cally interlocked in the final effect that, although 
passively independent of each other, they are yet 
essential and necessary to each other in activity. 

The touch development has reached such a 
stage in the Steinway system that the artist 





seeks it as a painter seeks the landscape view for 
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reproducing his idea. It is a kind of a desideratum, 





it is a requisite for public performance; it is in 







fact like a classical composition itself. It is a 


a ame 


necessity for practice in order to practice prop- 
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erly. It is already ranked among the scientific 
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attainments in the direction of musical instru- 
ment production; and what a formidable func- 
tion it must be occupying in the realm of pian- 
istic and musical art! 
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The Steinway Virility. 
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LL these things have required time to 
reach an apex, for three generations 

GO3 have now been engaged in this work. 
It has been the adjustment of science to art and 
of art to science, like a Bach invention. The in- 
dustrial proposition has certainly been occupying 
an enormous amount of attention, because it is a 


> 


vast engineering system, after producing pianos 
like the Steinways, to place them properly. An 
artistic product like the Steinway piano can be 
sold, but it is not a question of selling it—it is a 
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question of selling it properly. It is not a ques- 
tion of offering it to the public for sale; but it is 
a question of offering it to the public under such 
conditions that its eminence will not only be ap- 
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preciated by those who know what it is (which is a foregone conclusion), but that those who have not yet reached that stage 
of intellectuality necessary to appreciate a Steinway Piano are so educated through its presentation to the public that they 
cannot do otherwise than find it a necessity. This industrial proposition was not carried to a high degree of perfection in the 
early days because the environment did not call for it. Later on it became a very subtle question, for there were various 
modes and means considered as to establishing the relation of an art product to a nation’s necessities, and, gradually, the 
executive capacity of the firm, whichemerged suddenly into a corporation of large dimensions after passing through the sec- 
ond generation, resolved itself into its present form, under which it has become one of the most powerful representative 
firms of the United States, artistically and industrially speaking. This photographing of a name upon a nation is also a dif- 
ficult problem, but, once solved, on the basis of substantial merit, it is a formidable factor that can never be misunderstood. 
Every man, woman and child in the United States knows what Steinway means. It is immediately placed in juxtaposi- 
tion to a piano, or to a musical instrument of the highest attainment, or to musical art, and that was the solution of the 
industrial problem. In the case of the firm that had the difficulties of pathbreaking, the successful issue of this proposition 
is one of the greatest tributes to American industrial history. 

The house of Steinway is today presenting the utmost virility possible in the conduct of a great establishment. The 
strength and power centred in it are due, in the first place, to the recognition of the art problem as applied to the musical 
development of the nation, and next, a combination with this of financial and commercial genius of the first rank. And 
taken in conjunction with the fact that this is not limited to one generation, but applies to all the three generations that, thus 
far, have been identified with the name of Steinway, it assumes the proportion of that rare and unique hereditary phenome- 
non, the Steinway piano, to which is due the magnificence of the piano itself in its relations to the artistic and educational 


life of the people, and through which the musical ideal is not only cultivated but powerfully sustained. 
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Steinway & Sons have been officially appointed by patents and diplomas, 
which are displayed for public inspection at their warerooms, manufacturers to 


His Majesty Nicholas Il, Czar of Russia. 





His Majesty William II], Emperor of Germany and King of Prussia. 





His Majesty Franz Joseph, Emperor of Austria and King of Hungary. 





Her Majesty Victoria, Queen of Great Britain. 


Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, and the Duke of Edinburgh. 








His Majesty Oscar II, King of Sweden and Norway. 





His Majesty Umberto I, King of Italy. 


His Majesty Albert, King of Saxony. 








His Majesty Mousaffer-ed-Din, Shah of Persia. 





Her Majesty Maria Christina, Queen Regent of Spain. 





His Majesty Abdul Hamid II, Sultan of Turkey. 


His Majesty Edward VII, King of Great Britain and Emperor of India. 





Her Majesty Alexandra, Queen of Great Britain and Empress of India. 
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PEASE PIANO CO., 128 West 42d St., New York, 


We also manufacture the WILBUR piano, a thoroughly reliable instrument at a moderate price. 
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The Court Circular says: The most reliable oa “au in Londot 


Address: 310 Regent St.. London 
*“CONCORDIST, LONDON." Cable Code: THE CONCORDE CODE. 


Hazelton brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


mentand lecture Bureau. 
Telephone: 4153 GERRARD. Telegrams: 








The Conservatory instructs, trains and educates DELIGHTFULLY LOCATED on the hills over- 
those seeking a musical education after the best looking the city, in the FINEST BUILDING DE- 
methods of foremost European Conservatories, VOTED TO MUSIC IN AMERICA. 

The faculty includes some of the leading Artists Day and boarding pupils enrolled at any time. 
and Musicians of America, For catalogue, address 

The environment of the NEW LOCATION, with . MISS CLARA BAUR, 
respect to refinement, home cemfort and luxurious Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
surroundings, is ideal. Highland Ave. & Oak St., CINCINNATI, Ohie. U.S.A. 





Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Pauli, Neuve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





FINISHING FACTORY, FOURTH AVENUE, 52d-53d STREETS, NEW YORK CITY. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City 





EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT ~*~ * 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 








OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVERETT PIANO CQO. 
BOSTON. 
THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. 








NEW YORK. CHICAG O. 





PIANOS 





MBALL= 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





KNABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 


NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the [lost the leadiag 


Popular and Artists. 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOH/FIER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





vose 


ees appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 


are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 


Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 
Write for Explanatory Literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 
160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM 


STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








